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abstract  results  of  human  thought  or 
action.  Not  only,  however,  is  the  current 
conception  of  Progress  more  or  less  vague, 
but  it  is  in  great  measure  erroneous.  It 
takes  in  not  so  much  the  reality  of  Pro¬ 
gress  as  its  accompaniments — not  so  much 
the  substance  as  the  shadow.  That  pro- 

Sress  in  intelligence  which  takes  place 
uring  the  evolution  of  the  child  into  the 
man,  or  the  savage  into  the  philosopher, 
is  commonly  regarded  as  consisting  in  the 
greater  number  of  facts  known  and  laws 
understood :  whereas  the  actual  progress 
consists  in  those  internal  modifications  of 
which  this  increased  knowledge  is  the  ex¬ 
pression.  Social  progress  is  supposed  to 
consist  in  the  produce  of  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  and  variet;^  of  the  articles  reijuired 
for  the  satisfiiction  of  men’s  wants,  in  the 
increasing  security  of  person  and  property, 
in  the  widening  freedom  of  action  enjoyed ; 
whereas,  rightly  understood,  socid  pro¬ 
gress  consists  in  those  changes  of  struc¬ 
ture  in  the  social  organism  which  have 
entailed  these  consequences.  The  cur¬ 
rent  conception  is  a  teleological  one.  The 
phenomena  are  contemplated  solely  as 
bearing  on  human  happiness.  Only  those 
changes  are  held  to  constitute  progress 


The  current  conception  of  Progress  is 
somewhat  shifting  and  indefinite.  Some¬ 
times  it  comprehends  little  more  than 
simple  growth— as  of  a  nation  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  its  members,  and  the  extent  of 
territory  over  M'hich  it  has  spread.  Some¬ 
times  it  has  reference  to  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial  products — as  when  the  advance  of 
agriculture  and  manufactures  is  the  topic, 
^inetimes  the  superior  quality  of  these 
products  is  contemplated ;  and  sometimes 
the  new  or  improved  appliances  by  which 
they  are  proauced.  When,  again,  we 
speak  of  moral  or  intellectual  progress,  we  j 
refer  to  the  state  of  the  individual  or  peo¬ 
ple  exhibiting  it ;  whilst,  when  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  Knowledge,  of  Science,  of  Art,  is 
commented  upon,  we  have  in  view  certain 


*  Cotmot:  a  Sketch  of  a  Phyoical  Description  of 
the  Umveree.  By  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  Trans¬ 
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the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  considered  a.<i  illus¬ 
trative  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  M.A., 
P.R.S.  Ninth  Edition.  London :  John  Murray. 
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which  directly  or  indirectly  tend  to  I  of  Manufiictures,  of  Commerce,  of  Lan- 
heighten  human  happiness.  And  they  are  I  guage,  Literature,  Science,  Art,  this  same 
thought  to  constitute  progress  simply  he- 1  evolution  of  the  simple  into  the  com- 
ooLtise  they  tend  to  heighten  human  happi-  |  plex,  through  a  process  of  continuous 
ness.  But  rightly  to  understand  Progress,  differentiation,  holas  throughout.  From 
we  must  inquire  what  is  the  nature  of  the  earliest  traceable  cosmical  changes 
these  ch:mges,  considered  apart  from  our  down  to  the  latest  results  of  civilization, 
interests.  Ceasing,  for  example,  to  regard  we  shall  find  that  the  transformation  of 
the  successive  geological  modifications  :  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  Earth,  as  is  that  in  which  Progress  essentially  con- 
modifications  that  have  gradually  fitted  it  sists. 

for  the  habitation  of  Man,  and  as  therefore  With  the  view  of  showing  that  if  the 
a  geological  progress,  we  must  seek  to  de-  Nebular  Hypothesis  be  true,  the  genesis 
termine  the  character  common  to  these  of  the  solar  system  supplies  one  illustra- 
modifications — the  law  to  which  they  all  tion  of  this  law ;  let  us  assume  that  the 
conform.  And  similarly  in  ev'ery  other  case,  matter  of  which  the  sun  and  planets  con- 
Leaving  out  of  sight  concomitants  and  sist  once  existed  in  a  diffused  form ;  and 
beneficial  consequences,  let  us  ask  what  that  from  the  gravitation  of  its  atoms 
Progress  is  in  itself.  there  resulted  a  gradual  concentration. 

In  res|)ect  to  that  progress  which  indi-  By  the  hyjiothesis,  the  solar  sytem,  in  its 
vidual  organisms  display  in  the  course  of  nascent  state,  existed  as  an  indefinitely 
their  evolution,  this  question  has  been  an-  extended  and  neUrly  homogeneous  medium 
swered  bv  the  Germans.  The  investiga-  — a  medium  almost  homogeneous  in  tlen- 
tions  of  Wolff,  Goethe,  and  Von  Baer,  sity,  in  temperature,  and  in  other  physical 
have  established  the  truth  that  the  series  attributes.  ^The  first  advance  towards 
of  changes  gone  through  during  the  de-  consolidation  resulted  in  a  differentiation 
velopment  of  a  seed  in  a  tree,  or  an  ovum  between  the  occupied  space  which  the 
into  an  animal,  constitute  an  .advance  from  nebulous  mass  still  filled,  and  the  unoccu- 
homogeneity  of  structure  to  heterogeneity  pied  B[)!u:e  which  it  previously  filled, 
of  structure.  In  its  primary  stage,  every  There  simultaneously  resulted  a  contrast 

?rerm  consists  of  a  substance  that  is  uni-  in  density  and  a  contrast  in  temperature, 
orm  throughout,  both  in  texture  and  between  the  interior  and  the  exterior  of 
chemical  composition.  The  first  step  in  j  this  mass.  And  at  the  same  time  there 
its  development  is  the  appearance  of  a  arose  throughout  it  rotatory  movements, 
difference  between  two  parts  of  this  sub-  whose  velocities  varied  according  to  their 
stance ;  or,  as  the  phenomenon  is  described  distances  from  its  center.  These  differ- 
in  physiological  language — a  differentia-  '  entiations  increased  in  number  and  degree 
tion.  Each  of  these  differentiated  divisions  until  there  was  evolved  the  organized 
presently  begins  itself  to  exhibit  some  group  of  sun,  planets,  and  satellites,  which 
contrast  of  jiarts ;  and  by  and  by  these  !  we  now  know — a  group  which  presents 
secondary  differentiations  become  as  de-  numerous  contrasts  of  structure  and  .action 
finite  as  the  original  one.  This  process  is  among  its  members.  There  are  the  im- 
eontinuously  rejieated — is  simultaneously. ,  mense  contrasts  between  the  sun  and  the 

going  on  in  all  parts  of  the  growing  em-  planets,  in  bulk  and  in  weight ;  as  well 
ryo  ;  and  by  endless  multiplication  of '  as  the  subordinate  contrasts  oetween  one 
these  differentiations  there  is  ultimately  ;  planet  and  another,  .and  between  the 
produced  that  complex  combination  of  ■  planets  and  their  satellites.  There  is  the 
tissues  and  organs  constituting  the  adult  similarly  marked  contrast  between  the  sun 
animal  or  plant.  This  is  the  course  of :  as  almost  st<ationary,  and  the  planets,  as 
evolution  followed  by  all  organisms  what-  |  moving  round  him  with  great  velocity  ; 
ever.  It  is  settled  beyond  dispute  that  ^  w'hilst  there  are  the  secondary  contrasts 
organic  progress  consists  in  a  change  from  '  between  the  velocities  and  periods  of  the 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  I  several  planets,  and  between  their  simple 
Now,  we  propose  in  the  first  place  to  !  revolutions  and  the  double  ones  of  their 
show,  that  this  law  of  or^nic  progress  !  satellites,  which  have  to  move  round  their 
is  the  law  of  all  progress.  vVliether  it  be  !  primaries  whilst  moving  round  the  sun. 
in  the  development  of  the  Earth,  in  the  de-  i  There  is  the  yet  further  strong  contrast 
velopment  of  Life  upon  its  surface,  in  the  between  the  sun  and  the  planets  in  respect 
development  of  Society,  of  Government,  1  of  temiierature ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
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suppose  that  the  planets  and  satellites 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  proper 
heat,  as  well  as  in  the  heat  they  receive 
from  the  sun.  When  we  bear  in  mind 
that,  in  addition  to  these  various  con¬ 
trasts,  the  planets  and  satellites  also  differ 
in  respect  to  their  distances  from  each 
other  and  their  primary;  in  respect  to 
the  inclinations  of  their  orbits,  the  in¬ 
clinations  of  their  axes,  their  times 
of  rotation  on  their  axes,  their  specific 
gravities,  and  their  physical  constitutions ; 
we  see  what  a  high  decree  of  heterogeneity 
the  solar  system  exhibits,  when  compared 
with  the  almost  complete  homogeneity  of 
the  nebulous  mass  out  of  which  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  originated. 

Passing  from  this  hy|M>thetical  illustra¬ 
tion,  which  must  be  taken  for  what  it  is 
worth  without  prejudice  to  the  general 
argninent,  let  us  descend  to  a  more  cer¬ 
tain  order  of  evidence.  It  is  now  gener¬ 
ally  agreed  among  geologists  that  the 
Earth  was  at  first  a  mass  of  molten  matter ; 
and  that  it  is  still  fluid  and  uicandesccnt 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  beneath  its 
surface.  Originally,  then,  it  was  homo¬ 
geneous  in  consistence,  and,  in  virtue  of 
the  circulation  that  takes  place  in  heated 
fluids,  must  have  been  comparatively 
homogeneous  in  temperature ;  and  it 
must  have  been  surrounded  by  an  atmos¬ 
phere  consisting  partly  of  the  elements  of 
air  and  water,  and  partly  of  those  various 
other  elements  which  assume  a  gaseous 
form  at  high  temperatures.  That  slow 
cooling  by  radiation,  which  is  still  going 
on  at  an  inappreciable  rate,  and  which, 
though  originally  far  more  rapid  than  now, 
necessarily  required  an  immense  time  to 
produce  any  decided  change,  must  ulti¬ 
mately  have  resulted  in  the  solidification 
of  the  portion  most  able  to  part  with  its 
heat — namely,  the  surface.  In  the  thin 
crust  thus  formed  we  have  the  first  marked 
differentiation.  A  still  further  cooling,  a 
consequent  thickening  of  this  crust,  and 
an  accompiuiying  deposition  of  all  solidifi- 
able  elements  contained  in  the  atmosphere, 
must  ultimately  have  been  followed  by 
the  condensation  of  the  water  previously 
existing  in  a  gaseous  state.  A  second 
marked  differentiation  must  thus  have 
arisen:  and  as  the  condensation  must  have 
taken  place  on  the  coolest  parts  of  the 
surface — namely,  about  the  poles — there 
must  simult.aneously  have  resulted  the 
first  geographical  distinction  of  parts.  To 
these  illustrations  of  increasing  neterogen- 


ity,  which,  though  deduced  from  the 
known  laws  of  matter,  will  perhaps  be  re¬ 
garded  as  more  or  less  hypothetical.  Geo¬ 
logy  adds  an  extensive  series  that  have 
been  inductively  established.  Its  investi¬ 
gations  show  that  the  Earth  has  been 
continually  becoming  more  heterogeneous, 
in  virtue  of  the  multiplication  of  the  strata 
constituting  its  crust ;  further,  that  it  ha** 
been  becoming  more  heterogeneous  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  composition  of  these  strata, 
the  latter  of  which,  as  being  formed  from 
the  detritus  of  the  older  ones,  are  many 
of  them  rendered  highly  complex  by  the 
mixture  of  materials  they  contain ;  that 
the  heterogeneity  has  b^n  further  in¬ 
creased  by  the  action  of  the  Earth’s  still 
molton  nucleus  upon  its  envelope,  whence 
have  resulted  not  only  a  great  variety  of 
igneous  rocks,  but  the  tilting  up  of  sedi¬ 
mentary  strata  at  all  angles,  the  formation 
<»f  faults  and  metallic  veins,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  endless  dislocations  and  irregulari¬ 
ties.  Yet  again,  geologists  teach  us  that 
the  Earth’s  surface  has  been  becoming 
more  varied  in  elovation — that  the  most 
.ancient  mountain  systems  are  the  smallest, 
and  the  Andes  and  IFimalayas  the  most 
modem ;  whilst  in  all  probability  there 
have  been  corresponding  changes  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  As  a  consequence  of 
these  ceaseless  differentiations,  we  now 
find  that  no  considerable  portion  of  the 
Earth’s  exposed  surface  is  like  any  other 
jKirtion,  either  in  contour,  in  geologic 
structure,  or  in  chemical  com])osition;  and 
that  in  most  parts  it  changes,  from  mile 
to  mile,  in  all  these  characteristics.  More¬ 
over,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there 
has  been  simultaneously  going  on  a  gra¬ 
dual  differentiation  of  climates.  As  fast 
its  the  Earth  cooled  .and  its  crust  solidified, 
there  arose  appreciable  differences  in  tem¬ 
perature  between  those  parts  of  its  surface 
most  exposed  to  the  sun  and  those  less 
exposed.  Gradually,  as  the  cooling  pro¬ 
gressed,  these  differences  became  more 
|)ronounced ;  until  there  finally  resulted 
those  marked  contrasts  between  regions 
of  perpetual  ice  and  snow,  regions  where 
winter  and  summer  altematedy  reign  for 
periods  varying  according  to  the  latitude, 
and  regions  where  summer  follows  summer 
w'ith  scarcely  an  appreciable  variation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  successive  elevations 
and  subsidences  of  different  portions  of 
the  Earth’s  crust,  tending  as  the^  have 
done  to  the  present  irregular  distribution 
of  land  and  sea,  have  entailed  various 
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modifications  of  climate  beyond  those  de- 
{>endent  on  latitude  ;  while  a  yet  further 
series  of  such  modifications  have  been 
produced  by  increasing  differences  of  ele¬ 
vation  in  the  land,  which  have  in  sundry 
places  brought  wctic,  temperate,  and  tro¬ 
pical  climates  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
each  other.  And  the  general  result  of 
these  changes  is,  that  not  only  has  every 
extensive  region  its  own  meteorologic 
conditions,  but  that  every  locality  in 
each  region  differs  more  or  less  from 
others  in  those  conditions,  as  in  its  struc¬ 
ture,  its  contour,  its  soil.  Thus,  between 
our  existing  Earth,  the  phenomena  of 
whose  varied  crust  neither  geographers, 
geologists,  mineralogists,  nor  meteorolo¬ 
gists  have  yet  enumerated,  and  the  molten 
globe  out  of  which  it  was  evolved,  the 
contrast  in  heterogeneity  is  sufficiently 
striking. 

When  from  the  Earth  itself  we  turn  to 
the  planets  and  animals  that  have  lived,  or 
still  live,  upon  its  surface,  we  find  our¬ 
selves  in  some  difficulty  from  lack  of&cts. 
That  every  existing  organism  has  been 
developed  out  of  the  simple  into  the  com¬ 
plex,  is  indeed  the  first  established  truth 
of  all ;  and  that  every  organism  that  has 
exist^  was  similarly  developed,  is  an  in¬ 
ference  which  no  physiologist  will  for  a 
moment  hesitate  to  draw.  But  when  we 
pass  from  individual  forms  of  life  to  Life 
in  general,  and  inquire  whether  the  same 
law  is  seen  in  the  erutemhle  of  its  manifesta¬ 
tions — whether  modern  plants  and  animals 
are  of  more  heterogeneous  structure  than 
ancient  ones,  and  whether  the  Earth’s 
present  Flora  and  Fauna  are  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  than  the  Flora  and  Fauna  of  the 
past — we  find  evidence  so  fragmentary, 
that  every  conclusion  is  open  to  dispute. 
Two  thirds  of  the  earth’s  surfiice  l>eing 
covered  by  water  ;  a  great  part  of  the  ex¬ 
posed  land  being  inaccessible  to,  or  un¬ 
traveled  by,  the  geologist;  the  greater 
part  of  the  rem.ainder  having  been  scarce¬ 
ly  more  than  glanced  at ;  and  even  the 
most  familiar  portions,  as  England,  having 
been  so  imperfectly  explored  that  a  new 
series  of  strata  has  been  added  within 
these  four  years — it  is  manifestly  impossi¬ 
ble  for  us  to  say  with  any  certainty  what 
creatures  have,  and  what  have  not,  exist¬ 
ed  at  any  particular  period.  Considering 
the  perishable  nature  of  many  of  the 
lewer  organic  forms,  the  metamorphosis 
of  many  sedimentary  strata,  and  the  gaps 
that  occur  among  the  rest,  we  shall  see 


further  reason  for  distrusting  our  deduc¬ 
tions.  On  the  one  hand,  the  repeated 
discovery  of  the  vertebrate  remains  in 
strata  previously  supposed  to  contain 
none — of  reptiles  whore  only  fish  were’ 
thought  to  exist — of  mammals  where  it 
was  believed  there  were  no  creatures 
higher  than  reptiles  —  renders  it  daily 
more  manifest  how  small  is  the  value  of 
negative  evidence.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  worthlessness  of  the  assumption  that 
we  have  discovered  the  earliest,  or  any¬ 
thing  like  the  earliest,  organic  remains,  is 
becoming  ei^ually  clear.  That  the  oldest 
known  sedimentary  rocks  have  been 
greatly  changed  by  igneous  action,  .and 
that  still  older  ones  have  been  totally 
transformed  by  it,  is  becoming  undeniable. 
And  the  fact  that  sedimentary  strata,  ear¬ 
lier  than  any  we  know,  have  been  melted 
up,  being  admitted,  it  must  also  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  we  can  not  say  how  tar  back 
in  time  this  destniction  of  seilimentary 
strata  has  been  going  on.  Thus  it  be¬ 
comes  manifest  that  the  title  PitUeozoie., 
as  applied  to  the  earliest  known  fussilifer- 
ous  strata,  involves  a  jyetitio  prhicipii  ; 
and  that,  for  aught  w'e  know  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  only  the  last  few  chapters  of  the 
Earth’s  biological  history  may  have  come 
down  to  us.  On  neither  sicle,  therefore, 
is  the  evidence  conclusive.  Nevertheless 
we  can  not  but  think  that,  scanty  as  they 
are,  the  frets,  viewed  in  their  entienMe^ 
tend  to  show  both  that  the  more  hetero¬ 
geneous  organisms  have  been  evolved  in 
the  later  geologic  periods,  and  that  Life 
in  general  has  been  more  heterogeneously 
manifested  as  time  has  advanced.  I^et  us 
take,  in  illustration,  the  one  case  of  the 
x'triehraia.  The  earliest  knowm  vertebrate 
remains  are  those  of  fishes  ;  and  fishes  are 
the  homogeneous  of  the  vertebrata.  Later 
and  more  heterogeneous  are  reptiles. 
Later  still,  and  more  heterogeneous  still, 
are  mammals  and  birds.  If  it  be  said,  as 
it  mav  fairly  be  said,  that  the  Pulteozoic 
deposits,  not  being  estu-ary  deposits,  are 
not  likely  to  contain  the  remains  of  terres¬ 
trial  vertebrata,  which  may  nevertheless 
have  existe*!  at  that  era,  we  repljr  that  we 
are  merely  pointing  to  the  leading  facts, 
mch  as  they  are.  But  to  avoid  any  such 
criticism,  let  us  take  the  mammalian  sub¬ 
division  only.  The  earliest  known  remains 
of  mammals  are  those  of  small  marsupials, 
which  are  the  lowest  of  the  mammalian 
type ;  whilst,  conversely,  the  highest  of 
1  the  mammalian  type — Man — is  the  most 
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recent.  The  evidence  that  the  vertebrate 
fauna,  as  a  whole,  has  become  more 
heterogeneous,  is  considerably  stronger. 
To  the  argument  that  the  vertebrate 
fiiuna  of  the  Palmozoic  pt>riod,  consisting, 
as  far  as  we  know,  entirely  of  fishes,  was 
less  heterogeneons  than  the  modern  ver¬ 
tebrate  fauna,  which  includes  reptiles, 
birds,  and  mammals  of  multitmlinous 
geneni,  it  may  be  replied,  as  before,  that 
estuary  deposits  of  the  Palseozoic  j)eriod, 
could  we  find  them,  might  contain  other 
orders  of  vertebrata.  But  no  such  reply 
can  be  made  to  the  argument  that, 
whereas  the  marine  vertebrata  of  the 
Palaeozoic  period  consisted  entirely  of 
cartilaginous  fishes,  the  marine  vertebnita 
of  later  f>eriods  include  numerous  genera 
of  osseous  fishes  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
later  marine  vertebrate  faumis  are  more 
heterogeneous  than  the  oKlest  known  one. 
Nor,  again,  can  any  such  reply  be  made 
to  the  fjict  that  there  are  far  more  niune- 
rous  orders  and  genera  of  mammalian  re¬ 
mains  in  the  tertiary  formations  than  in 
the  secondary  formations.  Did  we  wish 
merely  to  nuike  out  the  best  case,  we 
might  dwell  uj>on  the  opinion  of  Dr.  t'ar- 
penter,  who  says,  that  “  the  general  hicts 
of  Palaeontology  appear  to  s.anction  the 
belief^  that  the  same  plan  may  be  traced 
out  in  what  may  be  called  the  (jeneral  life 
of  the  glohe^  its  in  tfie  individual  life  of 
every  one  of  the  forms  of  organized  being 
which  now  people  it.”  Or  wo  may  cite, 
as  decisive,  the  judgment  of  Professor 
Owen,  who  holds  that  the  earlier  examples 
of  each  group  of  creatures  severally  de¬ 
parted  less  widely  from  archetypal  gener¬ 
ality  than  the  later  ones — were  severally 
less  unlike  the  fundamental  form  common 
to  the  group  as  a  whole ;  that  is  to  say — 
constituted  a  less  heterogeneous  group  of 
creatures ;  and  who  further  upholds  the 
doctrine  of  a  biological  j)rogre88ion.  But 
in  deference  to  an  authority  for  whom  we 
have  the  highest  re8|>ect,  who  considers 
that  the  evidence  at  present  obtained 
does  not  justify  a  verdict  either  way,  we 
are  content  to  leave  the  question  oj)en. 

Whether  an  advance  from  the  homoge¬ 
neous  to  the  heterogeneous  is  or  is  not 
displayed  in  the  biological  history  of  the 
globe,  it  is  clearly  enough  displayed  in 
the  progress  of  the  latest  atid  most  hetero¬ 
geneous  creature — man.  It  Is  alike  true 
that,  during  the  period  in  w'hich  the 
earth  has  been  peopled,  the  human  organ¬ 
ism  has  become  more  heterogeneous 


among  the  civilized  divisions  of  the 
species  ;  and  that  the  species,  as  a  whole, 
has  been  growing  n>ore  heterogeneous  in 
virtue  of  the  multiplication  of  races  and 
the  differentiation  of  these  races  from  cacb 
other.  In  proof  of  the  first  of  these  posi¬ 
tions,  we  may  cite  the  fact  that,  in  the 
relative  development  of  the  limbs,  the 
civilized  man  dej)art8  more  widely  from 
the  general  type  of  the  placental  mamma¬ 
lia  than  do  the  lower  human  races. 
Whilst  often  possessing  well-developed 
body  and  arms,  the  papimn  has  extremely 
small  legs :  reminding  us  in  this  respect  of 
the  quadrumana,  in  which  there  is  no 
great  contrast  in  size  between  the  hind 
and  fore  limbs.  But  in  the  European,  the 
greater  length  and  massiveness  of  the  logs 
has  become  verj’  marked— the  fore  and 
hind  limbs  are  relatively  more  heteroge¬ 
neons.  Again,  in  the  greater  ratio  which 
the  cninial  bones  bear  to  the  facial  bones, 
we  may  see  the  same  truth.  Among  the 
vertebrata  in  general,  progress  is  marked 
by  an  increasing  heterogeneity  in  the  ver¬ 
tebral  column,  and  more  especially  in  the 
vertebne  constituting  the  skull ;  the  higher 
forms  being  distinguished  by  the  relative¬ 
ly  larger  size  of  the  bones  which  cover 
the  brain,  and  the  relatively  smaller  size 
of  those  which  cover  the  jaws,  etc.  Now, 
this  characteristic,  which  is  more  marked 
in  man  than  in  any  other  creature,  is  more 
marked  in  the  European  th.an  in  the 
savage.  Judging  from  the  greater  extent 
and  variety  of  faculty  he  exhibits,  we  may 
infer  that  the  civilized  man  has  also  a 
more  complex  or  heterogeneous  nervous 
system  than  the  uncivilized  man :  and  in¬ 
deed  the  fact  is  in  part  visible  in  the  in¬ 
creased  ratio  which  his  cerebrum  liears  to 
the  subjacent  ganglia.  If  farther  elucida¬ 
tion  be  needed,  we  may  find  it  in  every  nur¬ 
sery.  The  infant  European  has  sundry 
marked  |K>ints  of  resemblance  to  the  lower 
human  races ;  as  in  the  flatness  of  the  alte 
of  the  nose,  the  depression  of  its  bridge,  the 
divergence  and  forward  opening  of  the 
nostrils,  the  form  of  the  lips,  the  absence 
of  a  frontal  sinus,  the  width  between  tb* 
eyes,  the  smallness  of  the  legs.  Now,  as 
the  developmental  process  by  which  these 
characteristics  are  changed  into  those  of 
the  adult  European  is  a  continuation  of 
that  change  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous  exhibited  during  the  |)re- 
vious  evolution  of  the  embryo,  which 
every  physiologist  will  admit,  it  follows 
that  the  parallel  developmental  process  by 
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which  the  like  characteristics  of  the  bar- ' 
barous  races  have  been  changed  into  j 
those  of  the  civilized  races,  has  also  been  ! 
a  continuation  of  the  change  from  the  ' 
homogeneous  to  thd  heterogeneous.  The  ' 
truth  of  the  second  position — that  man¬ 
kind,  as  a  whole,  have  become  more  ; 
heterogeneous — is  so  obvious  as  scarcely  i 
to  need  illustration.  Every  work  on 
Ethnology,  by  its  divisions  and  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  races,  bears  testimony  to  it.  ! 
Even  were  we  to  admit  the  hypothesis 
that  mankind  originated  from  several  ' 
separate  stocks,  it  would  still  remain  true,  ! 
that  as,  from  each  of  these  stocks,  there  | 
have  sprung  many  now  widely  different 
tribes,  which  are  proved  by  philological  i 
evidence  to  have  liad  a  common  origin, 
the  race,  as  a  whole,  is  far  less  homoge-  i 
neons  than  it  was  at  first.  Add  to  which, 
that  w’e  have,  in  the  Anglo-Americans,  an 
example  of  a  new  variety  arising  within  ; 
these  few  generations ;  and  that,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  dascriptions  of  bbserv’ers,  ■ 
we  are  likely  soon  to  have  another  such  ; 
example  in  Australia.  ' 

On  passing  from  humanity  under  its 
individual  form  to  humanity  as  sociallv  j 
embodied,  we  find  the  general  law  still  ! 
more  variously  exemplified.  The  change  I 
from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  is  displayed  equally  in  the  evolution 
of  civilization  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  every  tribe  or  nation ;  and  is  still 
going  on  with  increasing  rapidity.  As 
we  see  in  still  existing  barbarous  tribes, 
society  in  its  first  and  lowest  form  is  a 
homogeneous  aggregation  of  individuals 
having  like  powers  and  performing  like 
functions:  the  only  marked  differentiation 
of  function  being  that  which  accompanies 
difference  of  sex.  Every  man  is  warrior, 
hunter,  fisherman,  toolmaker,  builder ; 
every  woman  performs  the  same  drudge¬ 
ries;  every  family  is  self-sufficing,  and, 
save  for  purposes  of  aggression  and  de¬ 
fense,  might  as  well  live  apart  from  the 
rest.  Very  early,  however,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  social  evolution,  we  find  an  inci¬ 
pient  differentiation  between  the  govem- 
mg  and  the  governed.  Some  kind  of 
obiefrainship  seems  almost  coordinate  with 
the  first  advance  from  the  state  of  separate 
wandering  fiimilies  to  that  of  a  nomadic 
tribe.  The  authority  of  the  strongest 
makes  itself  felt  among  a  body  of  savages 
as  in  a  herd  of  animals,  or  a  posse  of 
schoolboys.  At  first,  however,  it  is  inde¬ 
finite,  uncertain — b  shared  by  others  of ; 


scarcely  inferior  power,  and  is  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  difference  in  occupation  or 
style  of  living:  the  first  ruler  kills  his  own 
game,  makes  his  own  weapons,  builds  his 
own  hut,  and,  economically  considered, 
does  not  differ  from  others  of  his  tribe, 
(iradually,  as  the  tribe  progresses,  the 
contrast  between  the  governing  and  the 
governed  grows  more  marked.  Supreme 
j)ower  becomes  hereditary  in  one  family ; 
the  head  of  that  family  ceasing  to  provide 
for  his  own  w’ants,  is  served  by  others ; 
and  he  bt'gins  to  assume  the  sole  office  of 
ruling.  At  the  s.ame,  time  there  has  been 
arising  a  coordinate  species  of  govern¬ 
ment — that  of  Religion.  As  all  ancient 
records  and  traditions  prove,  the  earliest 
rulers  are  regarded  as  divine  personages. 
The  maxims  and  commands  they  uttered 
during  their  lives  are  held  sacred  after 
their  deaths,  and  are  enforced  by'  their 
divinely-descended  successors;  who  in 
their  turns  are  promoted  to  the  pantheon 
of  the  race,  there  to  be  w'orshiped  and 
propitiated  along  wdth  their  predecessors  : 
the  most  ancient  of  whom  is  the  supreme 
god,  and  the  rest  subordinate  gods.  For  a 
long  time  these  connate  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment — civil  and  religious — continue  closely 
associated.  For  many  generations  the  king 
continues  to  be  the  chief  priest,  and  the 
priesthood  to  be  members  of  the  royal  race. 
For  many  ages,  religious  law  continues  to 
contain  more  or  less  of  civil  regulation,  and 
civil  law  to  jjossess  more  or  less  of  religi¬ 
ous  sanction  ;  and  even  among  the  most 
advanced  civilized  nations  these  two  con¬ 
trolling  agencies  are  by  no  means  com¬ 
pletely  differentiated  from  each  other. 
Having  a  common  root  with  these,  and 
becoming  gradually  separate  from  them, 
we  find  vet  another  controlling  agency 
— that  oi  manners  or  ceremonial  usages. 
All  titles  of  honor  are  originally  the  names 
of  the  god-king;  afterward,  of  God  and 
the  king ;  still  later,  of  persons  of  high 
rank  ;  and  finally  come,  some  of  them,  to 
be  used  between  man  and  man.  All 
forms  of  complimentary  address  were 
primarily  the  expressions  of  submission 
from  prisoners  to  their  conqueror,  or  from 
subjects  to  their  ruler,  either  human  or 
divine — expressions  that  W'ere  afterward 
used  to  propitiate  subordinate  authorities, 
and  gradually  descended  into  ordinary 
intercourse.  All  mode  of  salutation  were 
originally  obeisances  made  before  the 
monarch,  and  used  in  worship  of  him  after 
his  death.  Presently  others  of  the  god- 
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descended  race  were  similarly  saluted ; 
and  by  degrees,  some  of  the  salutations 
have  become  the  due  of  all.*  Thus,  no 
sooner  does  the  originally  homogeneous 
social  mass  l>ecome  definitely  differentiated 
into  the  governed  and  the  governing  parts, 
than  this  last  exhibits  an  incipient  diffe¬ 
rentiation  into  religous  and  secular — 
Church  and  State ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  begins  to  be  differentiated 
from  both  that  less  concrete  species  of 
government  which  rules  the  daily  inter¬ 
course  of  individuals — a  species  of  govern¬ 
ment  which,  as  we  may  see  in  heralds’ 
colleges,  in  books  of  the  peerage,  in  ra-as- 
ters  of  ceremonies,  is  not  without  a  cer¬ 
tain  emliodiment  of  its  own.  Each  of 
these  is  itself  subject  to  successive  differ¬ 
entiations.  In  the  course  of  ages,  there 
arises,  as  among  ourselves,  a  highly  com¬ 
plex  political  organiz.ation  of  monarch, 
ministers,  lords  and  commons,  with  their 
subordinate  administrative  departments, 
courts  of  justice,  revenue  offices,  etc.,  sup¬ 
plemented  in  the  provinces  by  municipal 
governments,  county  governments,  parish 
or  union  governments — all  of  them  more 
or  less  elaborated.  By  its  side  there 
grows  up  a  highly  complex  religious  or¬ 
ganization,  with  its  various  grades  of  offi- 
ci.als,  fi’om  archbishops  down  to  sextons, 
its  colleges,  convocations,  ecclesiastical 
courts,  etc. ;  to  all  which  must  be  added 
the  ever-multiplying  independent  sects, 
each  with  its  general  and  local  authorities. 
An<l,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  developed 
a  highly  complex  aggregation  of  customs, 
m.anners,  and  temporary  fashions,  enforced 
by  societv  at  large,  and  serving  to  control 
those  minor  transactions  between  man 
and  man  which  are  not  regulated  by  civil 
and  religious  law.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  ever-increasing  hetero¬ 
geneity  in  the  governmental  appli-ances  of 
each  nation  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
increating  heterogeneity  in  the  govern¬ 
mental  appliances  of  different  nations  :  all 
of  which  are  more  or  less  unlike  in  their 
political  systems  and  legislation,  in  their 
creeds  and  religious  institutions,  in  their 
customs  and  ceremonial  usages. 

Simultaneously,  there  has  been  going  on 
a  second  differentiation  of  a  still  more 
familiar  kind  ;  that,  namely,  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  community  has  become 


•  For  detailed  proof  of  these  assertions,  the  reader  is  | 
referred  to  an  article  on  Manners  and  Fashion,  pub-  | 
lialied  in  No.  X.  of  this  Journal,  for  April,  1854.  1 


segregated  into  distinct  classes  and  orders 
of  workers.  While  the  governing  part 
has  been  undergoing  the  complex  develop¬ 
ment  above  described,  the  governed  part 
has  been  undergoing  an  equally  complex 
development,  which  has  resulted  in  that 
minute  division  of  labor  characterizing 
advanced  nations.  It  is  needless  to  trace 
out  this  progress  from  its  first  stages,  up 
through  the  caste  divisions  of  the  East 
and  the  incorporated  guilds  of  Europe, 
to  the  elaborate  producing  and  distribut¬ 
ing  organization  existing  among  ourselves. 
Political  economists  have  made  familiar 
to  all  the  evolution  which,  b<‘ginning 
with  a  tribe  whose  members  severally 
perform  the  same  actions  for  himself^ 
ends  with  a  civilized  community  whose 
I  members  severally  |>erforin  different  ac¬ 
tions  for  each  other ;  and  they  have 
further  explained  the  evolution  through 
which  the  solitary  producer  of  any  one 
commodity  is  transformed  into  a  com- 
j  bination  of  producers  who,  united  under 
a  master,  take  separate  parts  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  such  commodity.  But  there 
I  are  yet  other  and  higher  phases  of  this 
advance  from  the  homogeneous  to  the 
heterogeneous  in  the  industrial  structure 
of  the  social  organism.  Long  after  con¬ 
siderable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
division  of  labor  among  different  classes 
of  workers,  there  is  still  little  or  no  divi¬ 
sion  of  labor  among  the  widely  sepai-ated 
parts  of  the  oommuntity :  the  nation 
continues  comparatively  homogeneous 
in  the  respect  that  in  each  district  the 
same  occupations  are  pursued.  But 
when  roads  and  other  means  of  transit 
become  numerous  and  good,  the  different 
districts  begin  to  assume  different  func-. 
tions,  and  to  become  mutually  dependent. 
The  calico  manfucture  locates  itself  in  this 
country,  the  woollen-cloth  manufacture 
in  that ;  silks  are  produced  here,  lace 
there ;  stockings  in  one  place,  shoes  in 
another;  pottery,  hardware,  cutlery,  come 
to  have  their  special  towns;  and  ulti¬ 
mately  every  locality  becomes  more  or 
less  distinguished  from  the  rest  bv  the 
leading  occupation  carried  on  in  it.  ’N^ay, 
more,  this  subdivision  of  functions  show’s 
itself  not  only  among  different  nations. 
That  exchange  of  commodities  which 
free-trade  promises  so  greatly  to  increase, 
will  ultimately  have  the  effect  of  specializ¬ 
ing,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  each  people.  So  that  beginning 
with  a  barbarous  tribe,  almost  if  not  quite 
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homogeneous  in  the  functions  of  its  mem-  Tliese  several  names,  springing  from  the 
bers,  the  progress  has  been,  and  still  is,  primitive  root,  themselves  become  the 
toward  an  economic  aggregation  of  the  parents  of  other  names  still  further  modi- 
whole  human  race,  growing  ever  more  lied.  And  by  the  aid  of  those  systematic 
heterogeneous  in  respect  of  the  separate  |  modes  which  presently  arise,  of  making 
functions  assumed  by  separate  nations,  ;  derivatives  and  forming  compound  terms 
the  separate  functions  assumed  by  the  expressing  still  smaller  distinctions  and 
local  sections  of  each  nation,  the  separate  '  qualifications,  there  is  ultimately  develo{>cd 
functions  assumed  by  the  many  kinds  of  a  tribe  of  words  so  heterogeneous  in  cha- 
makers  and  traders  in  each  town,  and  the  '  racter  and  meaning,  that  to  the  uninitiated 
separate  functions  assumed  by  the  workers  I  it  seems  incredible  they  should  have  luid 
united  in  producing  each  commodity.  a  common  origin.  Meanwhile,  from  other 
Not  only  is  the  law  thus  clearly  exem-  roots  there  are  being  evolved  other  such 
plified  in  the  evolution  of  the  social  or-  tribes,  until  there  results  a  language  of 
ganism,  but  it  is  exemplified  with  equal  some  sixty  thousand  or  more  unlike 
clearness  in  the  evolution  of  all  products  !  words,  signifying  as  many  unlike  objects, 
of  human  thought  and  action  ;  whether  '  qualities,  acts.  Yet  another  way  in  which 
concrete  or  abstract,  real  or  ideal.  Let  language  in  general  exhibits  advance  from 
us  take  Language  as  our  first  illustration,  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous. 
The  lowest  form  of  language  is  the  is  in  the  multiplication  of  languages, 
exclamation  by  which  an  entire  idea  is  Whether,  as  Max  Muller  and  Bunsen 
vaguely  conveyed  through  a  single  sound ;  think,  all  languages  have  grown  from  one 
as  among  the  lower  animals.  That  human  stock,  or  whether,  as  some  philologists 
language  ever  consisted  solely  of  exclama-  say,  they  have  grown  from  two  or  more 
tions,  and  so  was  strictly  homogeneous  in  stocks,  it  is  clear  that  since  large  families 
respect  of  its  parts  of  speech,  we  have  no  of  languages,  as  the  Indo-European,  are 
evidence.  But  that  language  can  be  of  one  parentage,  they  have  become  dis- 
traced  down  to  a  form  in  which  nouns  tinct  through  a  process  of  continuous  di- 
and  verbs  are  its  only  elements,  is  an  vergence.  The  same  diffusion  over  the 
established  fact.  In  the  gradual  multipli-  earth’s  surface  which  has  led  to  tl^b  differ- 
cation  of  parts  of  8i>eech  out  of  these  entiation  of  the  race,  has  simulthneously 
primary  ones — in  the  differentiation  of  led  to  a  differentiation  of  tbdr  speech  : 
verbs  into  active  and  passive,  of  nouns  a  truth  which  we  see  further  illustrate<l  in 
into  abstract  and  concrete — in  the  rise  of  each  nation  by  the  |)ecnliarities  of  dialect 
distinctions  of  mood,  tense,  person,  of  found  in  separate  districts.  Thus  the 
number  and  case — in  the  formation  of  progress  of  Language  conforms  to  the 
auxiliary  verbs,  of  adjectives,  adverbs,  general  law  alike  in  the  evolution  of  lan- 
pronouns,  prepositions,  articles — in  the  guages,  in  the  evolution  of  families  of 
evolution  of  those  orders,  genera,  B|M)cie8,  words,  and  in  the  evolution  of  parts  of 
and  varieties  of  parts  of  speech  by  which  speech. 

civilized  races  express  minute  modifica-  On  passing  from  spoken  to  written  lan- 
tions  of  meaning — we  see  a  change  from  guage,  we  come  upon  several  classes  of 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous,  ^ts,  all  having  similar  implications. 
And  it  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  W ritten  language  is  connate  with  Painting 
it  is  more  especialljr  in  virtue  of  having  and  S<*ulpture ;  and,  at  first,  all  three  are 
carried  this  subdivision  of  function  to  a  i  appendages  of  Architecture,  and  have  a 
greater  extent  and  completeness,  that  the  direct  connection  with  the  primary  form 
English  language  is  superior  to  all  others.  {  of  all  government  —  the  Tlieocratic. 
Another  phase  under  which  we  may  con- :  Merely  noting  by  the  w'ay  the  fact  that 
template  the  development  of  language  is  sundry  w'ild  races  as,  for  example,  the 
the  differentiation  of  words  of  allied  mean-  Australians  and  the  tribes  of  Soutli  Africa 
ings.  Philology  early  disclosed  the  truth  :  are  given  to  depicting  personages  and 
that  in  all  languages  words  maybe  grouped  events  upon  the  walls  of  caves,  which  are 
into  families  having  a  common  ancestry.  i  probably  regarded  as  sacred  places,  let  us 
An  aboriginal  name,  applied  indiscrimi- !  pass  to  the  case  of  the  Egyptians.  Among 
nately  to  each  of  an  extensive  and  ill-de-  j  them,  as  also  anmng  the  Assyrians,  we 
fined  class  of  things  or  actions,  presently  find  mural  paintings  used  to  decorate  the 
undergoes  modifications  by  which  the  ^  temple  of  the  god  and  the  palace  of  the 
chief  divisions  of  the  class  are  expressed. !  king,  (which  were  indeed  originally  iden- 
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tical;)  and  as  «uch  they  were  goveni- 
ment:il  appliances  in  the  same  sense  that 
state-pageants  and  religious  feasts  were. 
Further,  they  were  govemiuental  ap- 
plianc(;8  in  virtue  of  representing  the 
worship  of  the  god,  the  triumphs  of  the 
god-king,  the  submission  of  suojects,  and 
the  punishment  of  the  rebellious.  And 
et  again  they  were  governmental,  as 
eing  the  products  of  an  art  reverenced 
by  the  people  as  a  sacred  mysterv'.  From 
the  h:u>itual  use  of  this  pictorial  repre¬ 
sentation  there  naturally  grew  up  the 
but  slightly  modified  practice  of  pic¬ 
ture-writing — a  practice  which  was  found 
still  ex^nt  among  the  Mexicans  at 
the  time  they  were  discovered.  By  a 
process  of  abbreviation,  analogous  to  that 
which  has  been  abundantly  exemplified 
in  our  own  written  and  spoken  language, 
the  most  familiar  of  these  pictured  figures 
were  successively  simjilifioil ;  and  ultima¬ 
tely  there  grew'  up  a  system  of  symbols, 
most  (9f  which  had  but  a  distant  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  things  for  which  they  stood. 
The  interference  that  the  hieroglyphics  of 
the  Egypthuis  were  thus  evolved  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  the  picture-writ¬ 
ing  of  the  Mexicans  was  found  to  have 
given  birth  to  a  like  family  of  ideographic 
forms ;  and  among  them,  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  these  had  been  partially  dif¬ 
ferent  iate»i  into  the  kuriologival  or  imita¬ 
tive,  and  the  tropical  or  symbolic  :  which 
were,  however,  used  together  in  tlie  same 
record.  In  Egypt,  wntten  language  un- 
derw'ent  a  farther  differentiation  ;  whence 
resulted  the  hieratic  and  the  epistologra- 
phic  or  enchorial :  both  of  which  can  be 
clearly  affiliated  upon  the  original  hierog¬ 
lyphic.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  that, 
ror  the  expression  of  proper  names  which 
could  not  oe  otherwise  conveyed,  phonetic 
symbols  were  employed;  and  though  it 
is  alleged  that  the  Egyptians  never  ac¬ 
tually  achieved  complete  alphalietic  writ- 
yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
these  phonetic  symbols,  occasionally  used 
in  aid  of  their  ideogra}>bic  ones,  were  the 
germs  out  of  which  alphabetic  writing 
grew'.  Onc.e  having  become  separate 
from  hieroglyphics,  alphabetic  writing  it¬ 
self  underw'ent  numerous  differentiations 
— multiplied  alphabets  were  produced ; 
between  most  of  which,  how'ever,  more  or 
less  connection  can  still  be  traced.  And 
in  each  civilized  nation  there  has  now 
grow'ii  up,  for  the  representation  of  one 
set  of  sounds,  several  sets  of  written  signs 


used  for  distinct  purposes.  Finally,  through 
a  yet  more  important  differentiation,  came 
printing ;  which,  uniform  in  kind  as  it 
was  at  first,  has  since  become  multi¬ 
form. 

While  wntten  language  was  passing 
through  its  earlier  stages  of  development, 
the  mural  decoration  which  formed  its 
root  w'as  being  differentiated  into  Paint¬ 
ing  and  Sculpture.  The  gods,  kings,  men, 
;uid  imimals  represented,  were  originally 
marked  by  indented  outlines  and  colored. 
In  most  cases  these  outlines  were  of  such 
depth,  and  the  object  they  circumscribed 
so  far  rounded  and  marked  out  in  its  lead¬ 
ing  parts,  as  to  form  a  species  of  work 
intermediate  between  intaglio  and  bas- 
relief.  In  other  cases,  we  see  an  advance 
upon  this :  the  raised  spaces  between  the 
figures  l)eing  eliiseled  off^  and  the  figures 
themselves  appropriately  tinted,  a  painted 
bas-relief  was  product.  The  restored 
Assyrian  architecture  at  Sydenham  exhi¬ 
bits  this  style  of  art  carried  to  greater 
perfection — the  persons  and  things  repre¬ 
sented,  though  still  barbarously  colored, 
are  carved  out  with  more  truth  and  in 
the  winged  lions  and  bulls  used  for  the 
angels  of  gateways,  we  may  see  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  toward  a  completely 
sculptured  figure  ;  which  nevertheless,  is 
still  colored,  and  still  forms  part  of  the 
building.  But  while  in  Assyria  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  statue  proper  seems  to  have 
been  little,  if  at  all,  attempted,  we  may 
trace  in  Egyptian  art  the  gradual  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  sculptured  figure  from  the 
wall.  A  walk  through  the  collection  in 
the  British  Museuem  will  clearly  show 
this :  while  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  afford 
an  opportunity  of  observing  the  evident 
traces  which  the  indejiendent  statues  bear 
of  their  derivation  from  bas-relief :  seeing 
that  nearly  all  of  them  not  only  display 
that  union  of  the  limbs  w'ith  the  body 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  bas-relief, 
but  have  the  back  of  the  statue  united 
from  head  to  loot  with  a  block  which 
stands  in  place  of  the  original  wall. 
Greece  repeated  the  leading  stipes  of  this 
progress.  As  in  Egypt  and  Assyria,  these 
twin  arts  were  at  first  united  with  their 

t>arent  Architecture,  and  were  the  aids  of 
ieligion  and  Government.  On  the  friezes 
of  Greek  temples  we  see  colored  bas-reliefs 
representing  sacrifices,  battles,  proces¬ 
sions,  games — all  in  some  sort  religious. 
On  the  pediments  we  see  painted  sculp¬ 
tures  more  or  less  imited  with  the  tym- 
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psnurn,  and  having  for  subjects  the 
triumphs  ofgods  or  heroes.  Even  when  we 
come  to  statues  that  are  definitely  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  buildings  to  which  they 
pertain,  we  still  find  them  colored ;  and 
only  in  the  later  periods  of  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion  does  differentiation  of  sculpture  from 

raintin|^  appear  to  have  become  complete, 
n  Chnstian  art,  we  may  clearly  trace  a 
parallel  re-genesis.  All  early  paintings 
and  sculptures  throughout  Europe  were 
religious  in  subject — represented  Christs, 
Cnicifixions,  Virgins,  Holy  Familie.s,  apos-  j 
ties,  saints.  They  formed  integral  parts 
of  church  architecture,  and  were  among  ' 
the  means  of  exciting  worship ;  as  in  [ 
Roman  Catholic  countries  they  still  are. 
Moreover,  the  early  sculptures  of  Christ  [ 
on  the  cro&s,  of  Virgins,  of  saints,  were  | 
colored  :  and  it  needs  but  to  call  to  mind  , 
the  painted  Madonnas  and  crucifixes  still  j 
abundant  in  Continental  churches  and  ' 


don  Neu)S  which  he  is  delivering,  but  to 
the  characters  of  the  bitht-doux  which 
accompanies  it.  Between  the  painted 
window,  the  prayer-book  on  w'hich  its 
light  falls,  ana  the  adjacent  monument, 
there  is  consanguinity.  The  effigies  on 
our  coins,  the  signs  over  shops,  the  figures 
that  fill  every  ledger,  the  coat  of  arms 
outside  the  carriage  panel,  and  the  pla¬ 
cards  inside  the  omnibus,  are,  in  common 
with  polls,  blue-books,  j)aper-hangings, 
lineally  descend  from  the  rude  sculpture- 
paintincs  in  which  the  Egyptians  repre¬ 
sented  the  triumphs  and  worship  of  tneir 
god-kings.  Perhaps  no  e.xample  can  be 
given  which  more  vividly  illustrates  the 
mtiltiplicity  and  heterogeneity  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  that  in  course  of  time  may  arise  by 
successive  differentiations  from  a  common 
stock. 

Before  passing  to  other  classes  of  facts, 
it  should  be  observed  that  the  evolution 


highways,  to  perceive  the  significant  fact  1 
that  painting  and  sculpture  continue  in 
closest  connection  with  each  other,  where 
thejr  continue  in  closest  connection  with 
their  parent.  Even  when  Christian  sculp¬ 
ture  was  pretty  clearly  differentiated  from 
painting,  it  was  still  religious  and  govern¬ 
mental  in  its  subjects — was  used  for  tombs 
in  churches  and  statues  of  kings :  while, 
at  the  same  time  painting,  where  not 
purely  ecclesiastical,  was  applied  to  the 
decoration  of  palaces,  and  besides  repre¬ 
senting  royal  personages,  occupied  itself 
almost  wholly  with  sacred  legends.  Only 
in  quite  recent  times  have  painting  and 
sculpture  become  entirely  secular  arts. 
Only  within  these  few  centuries  has  paint¬ 
ing  been  divided  into  historical,  landscape, 
marine,  architectural,  genre,  animal,  still- 
life,  etc.  ;  and  sculpture  grown  heterogene¬ 
ous  in  respect  or  the  variety  of  real  and 
ideal  subjects  with  which  it  occupies  it- 

Strange  as  it  seems,  then,  we  find  it  no 
less  true,  that  all  forms  of  written  lan¬ 
guage,  of  painting,  and  of  sculpture,  have 
a  common  root  in  the  politico-religious 
decorations  of  ancient  temples  and  palaces. 
Little  resemblance  as  they  now  have,  the 
bust  that  stands  on  the  console,  the  land¬ 
scape  that  hangs  against  the  wall,  and  the 
copy  of  the  Time*  lying  upon  the  table, 
are  remotely  akin,  not  only  in  nature, 
but  by  extraction.  The  brazen  face 
of  the  knocker  which  the  postman 
has  just  lifted,  is  related  not  only 
to  the  woodcuts  of  the  Illustrated  Lon¬ 


of  the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogene¬ 
ous  is  displayed  not  only  in  the  difft*rentia- 
tion  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  from  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  from  each  other,  and  in  the  in¬ 
creased  variety  and  specialty  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  they  embody,  but  it  is  further  shown 
in  the  structure  of  each  separate  work. 
A  modem  picture  or  statue  is  far  more 
heterogeneous  in  its  constitution  than  an 
ancient  one.  An  Egyptian  sculpture-fresco 
I  represents  all  its  figures  as  one  nlane — 

I  that  is,  at  the  same  distance  from  tne  eye  ; 
j  and  so  is  less  heterogeneous  than  a  paint- 
j  ing  that  represents  them  at  various  dis¬ 
tances  from  the  eye.  It  exhibits  all  ob¬ 
jects  as  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of 
light ;  and  so  is  less  heterogenous  than  a 
painting  which  exhibits  its  different  ob¬ 
jects  and  different  parts  of  each  object  as  in 
different  degrees  of  light.  It  uses  scarce¬ 
ly  any  but  the  primary  colors,  and  these 
j  in  their  full  intensity  ;  and  so  is  less  hete¬ 
rogeneous  than  a  painting  which,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  primary  colors  but  sparingly, 
employs  an  endless  variety  of  intermediate 
tints,  each  of  heterogeneous  composition, 
and  differing  from  the  others  not  only  in 
quality,  but  in  intensity.  ^loreover,  we 
see  in  these  aboriginal  works  a  great  uni¬ 
formity  of  conception.  The  same  arrange¬ 
ment  of  figures  is  continually  represented 
— the  same  actions,  attitudes,  taces,  drosses. 
In  Egypt,  the  modes  of  represent.ation 
were  so  fixed  that  it  was  sacrilege  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  novelty ;  and  indeed  it  could 
have  been  only  in  virtue  of  a  fixed  mode 
of  representation  that  a  system  of  hiero- 
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glyphics  became  possible.  The  Assyrian 
b.-is-reliefs  display  parallel  characters. 
Deities,  kings,  attendants,  winged-figures, 
and  animals,  are  severally  depicted  in  like 
positions,  holding  like  implements,  doing 
like  things,  and  with  like  expression  or 
non-expression  of  face.  If  a  palm  grove 
is  introduced,  all  the  trees  are  of  the  same 
height,  have  the  same  numl)er  of  leaves, 
an<i  are  equidistant.  When  water  is  re¬ 
presented,  each  wave  is  a  counterpart  of 
the  rest;  and  the  fish,  almost  alw.ays 
of  one  kind,  are  evenly  distributed  over 
the  surface.  The  beards  of  the  kings,  the 
gods,  and  the  winged-figures,  ere  every¬ 
where  similar;  as  are  the  manes  of  the 
lions,  and  equally  so  those  of  the  horses. 
Il.air  is  re|)resented  throughout  by  one 
one  form  of  curl.  The  king’s  beard  is  quite 
architecturally  built  up  of  compound  tiers 
of  uniform  colors,  alternating  with  twisted 
tiers  placed  in  a  transverse  direction,  and 
arranged  with  perfect  regularity ;  and  the 
terminal  tufts  of  the  bulls’  tails  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  With¬ 
out  tracing  out  the  like  tnaits  in  early 
Christian  art,  in  w'hich,  though  less  strik¬ 
ing,  they  are  still  visible,  the  advance  in 
heterogeneity  will  be  sufficiently  mani¬ 
fest  on  remembering  that  in  the  pictures 
of  our  own  day  the  composition  is  end¬ 
lessly  varied ;  the  attitudes,  faces,  ex¬ 
pressions  unlike ;  the  subordinate  objects 
different  in  size,  form,  position,  texture ; 
and  more  or  less  of  contrast  even  in  the 
smallest  details.  Or,  if  we  compare  an 
Egyptian  statue,  seated  bolt  upright  on  a 
block,  Avith  hands  on  knees,  fingers  out¬ 
spread  and  j)arallel,  eyes  looking  straight 
forward,  and  the  two  sides  perfectly  sym¬ 
metrical  in  every  particular,  with  a  statue 
of  the  .advanced  Greek  or  the  modern 


I  are  accompanied  by  some  kind  of  monoto- 
'  nous  chant,  the  clapping  of  hands,  the  strik- 
i  ingofrude  instruments:  there  are  measured 
movements,  measured  words,  and  mea¬ 
sured  tones ;  and  the  whole  ceremony, 
usually  having  reference  to  war  or  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  of  governmental  character.  In  the 
early  records  of  the  historic  r.aces  we  simi¬ 
larly  find  these  three  forms  of  metric.al  ac¬ 
tion  united  in  religious  festivals.  In  the 
Hebrew  writings,  we  read  th.at  the 
triumphal  ode  composed  by  Moses  on  the 
defeat  of  the  Egyptians  w'as  sung  to  an 
I  accompaniment  of  dancing  and  timbrels, 
i  The  Israelites  danced  and  sung  “  at  the  in- 
!  auguration  of  the  golden  calf.  And  as  it 
j  is  generally  agreed  that  this  representa- 
■  tioii  of  the  Deity  was  borrowed  from  the 
mysteries  of  Apis,  it  is  prob.able  th.at  the 
dancing  was  copied  from  th.at  of  the 
Egyptians  on  these  occasions.”  There 
I  was  an  annual  dance  in  Shiloh  on  the  sa- 
!  cred  festival ;  and  David  danced  before 
the  ark.  Again,  in  Greece,  the  like  rela¬ 
tion  is  everywhere  seen :  the  original  type 
being  there,  as  probably  in  other  cases,  a 
simultaneous  ch<anting  and  mimetic  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  the 
god.  The  Spartan  dances  were  accompa¬ 
nied  by  hymns  and  songs ;  and  in  general 
the  Greeks  had  “  no  festivals  or  religious 
i  assemblies  but  what  were  accompanied 
!  with  songs  and  dances” — ^both  of  them 
I  being  forms  of  w'orship  used  before  the 
altars.  Among  the  Romans,  too,  there 
were  sacred  dances :  the  Salian  and  Luiwr- 
calian  being  named  as  of  that  kind.  And 
I  even  in  Christian  countries,  as  at  Limoges, 

’  in  comparatively  recent  times,  the  people 
,  have  danced  in  the  choir  in  honor  of  a 
I  saint.  The  incipient  separation  of  these 
I  once  united  arts  from  each  other  and  from 


school,  W'hich  is  asymmetrical  in  respect 
of  the  position  of  the  head,  the  body,  the 
limbs,  the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  dress, 
appendages,  and  its  relations  to  neighbor¬ 
ing  objects,  we  shall  see  the  change  from 
the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous 
clearly  manifested. 

The  coordinate  origin  and  gradual  dif¬ 
ferentiation  of  poetry,  music,  and  dancing, 
supply  a  series  of  facts  of  an.alogous  cha¬ 
racter.  Rhythm  in  speech,  rhythm  in 
sound,  and  rhythm  in  motion  were,  in  the 
beginning,  but  different  elements  of  the 
same  thing,  and  have  only  in  process  of 
time  become  separate  things.  Among 
various  e.xisting  barbarous  tribes  w'e  find 
them  still  united.  The  dances  of  8.avages 


reli^on,  was  early  visible  in  Greece. 
Prooably  diverging  from  dances,  partly 
religious  j)artly  warlike,  as  the  Coryban- 
tian,  came  the  war  dances  j»roper,  of 
which  there  were  various  kinds  ;  and  from 
these  resulted  secular  dances.  INIeanwhile, 
music  and  poetry,  though  still  united,  came 
to  have  an  existence  separate  from  danc¬ 
ing.  The  aboriginal  Greek  poems,  reli¬ 
gious  in  their  subject  matter,  were  not  re¬ 
cited,  but  ch<anted ;  and  though  at  first 
the  ch.ant  of  the  poet  w.as  accompanied 
by  the  dance  of  the  chorus,  it  ultimately 
grew  into  independence.  Later  still, 
when  the  poem  n,ad  been  difFerenti.ated 
into  epic  .and  lyric — when  it  became  the 
custom  to  sing  the  lyric  and  recite  the 
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epic — poetry  proper  was  born.  As  du¬ 
ring  the  same  period  musical  instruments 
were  being  multiplied,  w'e  may  presume 
that  music  came  to  have  an  existence 
apart  from  words.  And  both  of  them 
were  simultaneously  assuming  other  forms 
besides  the  religious.  Facts  having  like 
implications  might  be  cited  from  the  his¬ 
tories  of  later  times  and  peoples:  as  the 
practices  of  our  own  early  minstrels,  who 
sang  to  the  harp  heroic  narratives  versified 
by  themselves  to  music  of  their  own  com¬ 
position  :  thus  uniting  the  now  separate 
offices  of  poet,  oom}>08er,  vocalist,  and  in¬ 
strumentalist.  But,  without  further  illus¬ 
tration,  the  common  origin  and  gradual 
differentiation  of  dancing,  |X)etry,  and 
music  would  sufficiently  manifest. 

The  advance  from  the  homogeneons  to 
the  heterogeneous  is  displayed  not  only  in 
the  separation  of  these  arts  from  each 
other  aT>d  from  religion,  but  also  in  the 
multiplied  differentiations  which  each  of 
them  afterward  undergoes.  Not  to  dwell 
upon  the  numberless  kinds  of  dantnng  that 
have,  in  course  of  time,  come  into  use — 
and  not  to  occupy  space  in  detailing  the 
progress  of  poetry,  as  seen  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  various  forms  of  meter,  of 
rhyme,  and  of  general  organization — let 
us  confine  our  attention  to  music  as  a  type 
of  the  group.  As  argued  by  Dr.  Burney, 
and  as  implied  by  the  customs  of  still  ex¬ 
tant  barbarous  races,  the  first  musical  in¬ 
struments  were,  without  doubt,  percu-ssive 
— sticks,  calabashes,  tom-toms — and  were 
used  simply  to  mark  the  time  of  the 
dance ;  and  in  this  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  sound,  we  see  music  in  its  most 
homogeneous  form.  The  Egyptians  had 
a  lyre  wdth  three  strings;  the  early  lyre 
of  the  Greeks  had  four,  constituting  their 
tetrachord ;  in  course  of  some  centnries, 
lyres  of  some  seven  or  eight  strings  were 
employed ;  and,  by  the  expiration  of  a 
thousand  years,  they  had  advanced  to 
their  “great  system”  of  the  doable  oc¬ 
tave  through  all  which  changes  there  of 
course  arose  a  greater  heterogeneity  of 
melody.  Simultaneously,  there  came  into 
use  the  different  modes — Dori.-m,  Ionian, 
Phrygian,  .^kilian,  and  Lydian — answer¬ 
ing  to  our  keys  :  and  of  these  there  were 
ultimately  fifteen.  As  yet,  however, 
there  was  bat  little  heterogeneity  in  the 
time  of  their  music.  Instrumental  rau^c 
during  this  period  being  merely  the  ac¬ 
companiment  of  vocal  music,  and  vocal 
music  being  completely  subordinated  to 
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words — the  singer  being  also  the  jmet, 
chanting  his  own  compositions  and  making 
the  lengths  of  his  notes  agree  with  the 
feet  of  liis  verses — there  necessarily  re¬ 
sulted  a  tiresome  uniformity  of  measure, 
which,  as  Dr.  Burney  says,  “  no  resoiirces 
of  melody  could  disguise.”  Lacking  the 
complex  rhythm  obtained  by  onr  e(pial 
bars  and  unequal  notes,  the  only  rhythm 
was  that  produced  by  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables,  and  was  of  necessity  com|»ara- 
tively  monotonous.  And  further,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  chant  thus  resulting, 
being  like  recitative,  was  much  less  clearly 
differentiated  from  ordinary  speech  tlian 
is  our  moilern  song.  Nevertheless,  in 
virtue  of  the  extended  range  of  notes  in 
use,  the  variety  of  modes,  the  occasional 
variations  of  time  consequent  on  changes 
of  meter,  and  the  multiplication  of  instru¬ 
ments,  music  hail,  toward  the  close  of 
Greek  civilization,  attained  to  con.siderable 
heterogeneity — not  indeed  as  wmpared 
with  that  which  preceded  it.  As  yet, 
however,  there  existed  nothing  but 
melody :  harmony  W'as  unknown.  It  was 
not  until  Cliristian  church-music  had 
reached  some  development,  that  music  in 
parts  was  evolved ;  and  then  it  came  into 
existence  through  a  very  unobtrusive  dif¬ 
ferentiation.  Difficult  as  it  m.ay  be  to  con¬ 
ceive  a  priori  how  the  advance  from 
melody  to  harmony  could  take  place  with¬ 
out  a  sudden  leap,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  it  <lid  so.  The  circumstance  which 
prepared  the  way  for  it,  was  the  employ¬ 
ment  t>f  two  choirs  singing  alternately  the 
same  air.  Afterward  it  became  the  prac¬ 
tice — very  jiossibly  first  suggested  by  a 
mistake — for  the  second  choir  to  com¬ 
mence  before  the  first  had  ceaswl ;  thus 
producing  a  fugue  :  and  with  the  simple 
airs  then  in  use,  a  harmonious  fugue 
might  not  improbably  thus  result.  The 
idea  having  once  been  given,  the  cornpos- 
t  ing  of  airs  productive  of  fugal  harmony 
would  naturally  grow’  up,  as  in  some  way 
it  did  grow  up,  out  of  this  alternate  choir¬ 
singing.  And  from  the  fugue  to  concerted 
mu^ic  of  two,  three,  four,  and  more  parts, 
the  transition  was  easy.  Without  tracing 
in  detail  the  increasing  complexity  that 
resulted  from  introducing  notes  of  various 
lengths,  from  the  multiplication  of  keys, 
from  the  use  of  accidentals,  from  varieties 
of  time,  and  so  forth,  it  needs  but  to  con¬ 
trast  music  as  it  is,  with  music  as  it  w’as, 
to  see  how  immense  is  the  increase  of 
heterogeneity.  W e  see  this  if^  looking  at 
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music  in  its  msembk^  we  enumerate  its 
many  «iifforent  genera  and  8i)ecie8 — if  we 
ooiiHider  the  divisions  into  vocal,  instru¬ 
mental,  and  mixed  ;  and  their  8ul>divisionB 
into  ditferent  music  for  different  voices  and 
different  instniments :  if  we  observe  the 
many  forms  of  sacred  m  usic,  from  the  simple 
hymn,  the  chant,  the  canon,  motet,  anthem, 
etc.,  up  to  the  oratorio ;  and  the  still  more 
numerous  forms  of  secular  music,  from  the 
ballad  up  to  the  serenata,  from  the  instru¬ 
mental  solo  up  to  the  symphony.  Again, 
the  same  thing  is  seen  on  comparing  any 
one  sample  of  aboriginal  music  u'itK 
a  sara{)le  of  modern  music — oven  an  or¬ 
dinary  song  for  the  piano  ;  which  we  find 
to  be  relatively  highly  heterogeneous,  not 
only  in  re8|)ect  of  the  varieties  of  j)itch 
and  length  of  the  notes,  the  number  of 
different  notes  sounding  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  in  company  with  the  voice,  and  the 
vari.nl ions  of  strength  with  which  they  are 
sounded  and  sung,  but  in  respect  of  the 
changes  of  key,  the  changes  of  time,  the 
changes  of  timbre,  of  the  voice,  and  the 
many  other  modifications  of  expression. 
While  between  the  old  monotonous  dance- 
chant  and  a  grand  opera  of  our  own  day, 
with  its  endless  orchestral  complexities 
and  vocal  combinations,  the  contrast  in 
heterogeneity  is  so  extreme  that  it  seems 
scarcely  credible  that  the  one  should 
have  been  the  ancestor  of  the  other. 

Were  they  needed,  many  further  illus¬ 
trations  might  be  cited.  Going  back  to 
the  early  time  when  the  deeds  of  the  god- 
king,  chanted  and  miraetically  represented 
in  dances  round  his  altar,  were  further 
narrated  in  picture-writings  on  the  walls 
of  temples  and  palaces,  and  so  constituted 
a  rude  literature,  wo  might  trace  the 
development  of  literature  through  phases 
in  which,  as  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it 
presented,  in  one  work,  theology,  cosmo¬ 
gony,  history,  biography,  civil  law,  ethics, 
poetry ;  through  other  ])hase8  in  which, 
as  in  the  Iliad,  the  religious,  martial,  his¬ 
torical,  the  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyric  ele¬ 
ments  are  simiharly  commingled  ;  down  to 
its  present  heterogeneous  development,  in 
which  its  divisions  and  subdivisions  are  so 
numerous  and  varied  as  to  defy  complete 
cla.ssification.  Or  we  might  trace  out  the 
evolution  of  science  ;  beginning  with  the 
era  in  which  it  was  not  yet  differentiated 
from  art,  and  was,  in  union  with  art,  the 
handmaid  of  religion  ;  passing  throngh  the 
era  in  which  the  sciences  were  so  few  and 
rudimentary,  as  to  be  simultaneously  cul¬ 


tivated  by  the  same  philosophers ;  and 
ending  with  the  era  in  which  the  genera 
and  species  are  so  numerous  that  few  can 
enumerate  them,  and  no  one  can  adequate¬ 
ly  grasp  even  one  genus.  Or  we  might 
do  the  like  with  architecture,  with  the 
drama,  with  dress.  But  doubtless  the 
reader  is  already  weary  of  illustrations  ; 
and  our  promise  has  Ix^en  amply  fulfilled. 
We  believe  we  have  shown,  lieyond  ques¬ 
tion,  that  that  which  the  (ierinan  physiolo¬ 
gists  have  foumi  to  be  the  law  of  organic 
development  is  the  law  of  all  develop¬ 
ment.  The  advance  from  the  simple  to 
the  conmlex,  through  a  process  of  succes¬ 
sive  differentiations,  is  seen  alike  in  the 
earliest  changes  of  the  universe  to  which 
we  can  reason  our  way  back,  and  in  the 
earliest  changes  which  we  can  inductively 
establish  ;  it  is  seen  in  the  geologic  and 
clim.atic  evolution  of  the  earth,  and  ot 
every  single  organism  on  its  surface  ;  it  is 
seen  in  the  evolution  of  humanity,  whether 
contemplated  in  the  civilized  individual, 
or  in  the  aggregation  of  races  ;  it  is  seen 
in  the  evolution  of  society,  in  respect  both 
of  its  political  and  economical  organiza¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  seen  in  the  evolution  of  all 
those  endless  concrete  and  abstract  pro¬ 
ducts  of  human  activity  which  constitute 
the  environment  of  our  daily  life.  From 
the  remotest  past  which  science  can 
fathom,  down  to  the  novelties  of  yester¬ 
day,  that  in  which  progress  essentLally 
consists  is  the  transformation  of  the  homo¬ 
geneous  into  the  heterogeneous. 

And  now,  from  this  uniformity  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  may  we  not  infer  some  fundament¬ 
al  necessity  whence  it  results  ?  May  we 
not  rationally  seek  for  some  all-perv^ading 
principle  which  determines  this  all-pervad- 
mg  process  of  things  ?  Does  not  the  uni- 
vers.ality  of  the  laxo  imply  a  universal 
caxise  f 

That  we  can  fathom  such  cause,  nou- 
menally  considered,  is  not  to  be  supposed. 
To  do  this  would  be  to  solve  that  ulti¬ 
mate  mystery  which  must  ever  transcend 
hum.an  intelligence.  But  it  still  may  be 

Eossible  for  us  to  reduce  the  law  of  all 
'rogress,  al>ove  established,  from  the 
condition  of  an  empirical  generalization 
to  the  condition  of  a  rational  generaliza¬ 
tion.  Just  as  it  was  possible  to  interpret 
Kepler’s  laws  as  necessary  consequences 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  so  it  may  be 
possible  to  interpret  this  law  of  Progress, 
m  its  multiform  manifestations,  as  the 
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neces.s:iry  consequence  of  some  similarly 
universal  principle.  As  gravitation  was 
assignable  as  the  cause  of  each  of  the 
groups  of  phenomena  which  Kepler  for¬ 
mulated  ;  so  may  some  equally  simple  at¬ 
tribute  of  things  be  assignable  as  the 
cause  of  each  of  the  groups  of  phenomena 
formulated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  We 
may  be  able  to  afhliate  all  t^se  varied 
and  complex  evolutions  of  the  homogene¬ 
ous  into  the  heterogeneous,  upon  certain 
simple  facts  of  immediate  experience, 
which,  in  virtue  of  endless  repetition,  we 
regard  as  necessary. 

The  probability  of  a  common  cause, 
and  the  possibility  of  formulating  it,  be¬ 
ing  granted,  it  w’ill  be  well,  before  going 
further,  to  consider  what  must  be  the 
general  characteristics  of  such  cause,  and 
in  what  direction  we  ought  to  look  for  it. 
We  can  with  certainty  predict  th:it  it  has 
a  high  degree  of  generality ;  seeing  that 
it  is  common  to  such  infinitely  varied  phe¬ 
nomena  :  just  in  proportion  to  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  its  application  must  be  the  ab¬ 
stractness  of  its  character.  We  need  not 
expect  to  see  in  it  an  obvious  solution  of 
this  or  that  form  of  Progress ;  because  it 
equally  refers  to  forms  of  Progress  bear¬ 
ing  little  apparent  resemblance  to  them  : 
its  associ-ation  with  multiform  orders  of 
fiicls,  involves  its  dissociation  from  any 
particular  order  of  facts.  Being  that 
which  determines  Progress  of  every  kind — 
astronomic,  geologic,  organic,  ethnologic, 
social,  economic,  artistic,  etc. — it  must  be 
concerned  with  some  fundamental  attri¬ 
bute  possessed  in  common  by  all  these ; 
and  must  be  expressible  in  terms  of  this 
fundamental  attribute.  The  only  obvious 
respect  in  which  all  kinds  of  Progress  are 
alike,  is,  that  they  are  modes  of  change  ; 
and  hence,  in  some  characteristic  of 
changes  in  general,  the  desired  solution 
will  probably  be  found.  W e  may  susjiect 
d  priori  that  in  some  law  of  change  lies 
the  explanation  of  this  universal  transform¬ 
ation  of  the  homogeneous  into  the  hete- 
rogeneous. 

Thus  much  premised,  we  pass  at  once 
to  the  statement  of  the  law,  which  is 
this :  Every  active  force  produces  more 
titan  one  change — every  cause  produces 
more  than  one  effect. 

Before  this  law  can  be  duly  comprehend¬ 
ed,  a  few  examples  must  be  contemplated. 
When  we  strike  one  body  against  another, 
that  which  we  usually  regard  as  theefiect 
is  a  change  of  position  or  motion  in  one 


or  both  bodies.  But  a  moment’s  thought 
shows  us  that  this  is  a  careless  and  very 
incomplete  view  of  the  matter.  Besides 
the  visible  mechanical  result,  sound  is 
roduced  ;  or,  to  speak  accurately — a  vi- 
ration  in  one  or  both  bodies,  and  in  the 
surrounding  air :  and  under  some  circum¬ 
stances  we  call  this  the  effect.  Moreover,  the 
air  has  not  only  been  made  to  vibrate,  but 
has  had  sundry  currents  caused  in  it  by 
the  transit  of  the  bodies.  Further,  there 
is  a  disarrangement  of  the  particles  of  the 
two  bodies  in  the  ntigl'iborhood  of  their 
point  of  collision ;  amounting  in  some 
cases  to  a  visible  condensation.  Yet 
more,  this  condeiiS4ition  is  accompanied 
by  the  evolution  of  a  certain  amount  of 
heat.  In  some  cases  a  spark — that  is, 
light — results,  from  the  incandescence  of 
a  [tortion  struck  ofi';  and  sometimes  this 
incandescence  is  associated  with  chemical 
combination.  Thus,  by  the  original  me¬ 
chanical  force  expanded  in  the  collision, 
at  least  five,  and  oflcn  more,  different 
kinds  of  changes  have  been  produced. 
Take,  again,  the  lighting  of  a  candle. 
Primarily,  this  is  a  chemical  change  con¬ 
sequent  on  a  rise  of  temperature.  The 
process  of  combination  having  once  been 
set  going  by  extraneous  heat,  there  is  a 
continued  evolution  of  carbonic  acid, 
water,  etc. — in  itself  a  result  more  com¬ 
plex  than  the  extraneous  heat  tlnit  first 
caused  it.  But  accomp.anying  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  combination  there  is  a  production 
of  heat ;  there  is  a  production  of  light ; 
there  is  an  ascending  column  of  hot  g:ises 
generated  ;  there  are  currents  established 
in  the  surrounding  air.  Moreover,  the 
decomposition  of  one  force  into  many 
forces  does  not  end  here ;  each  of  the  se¬ 
veral  changes  produced  becomes  the  pa^ 
rent  of  further  changes.  The  carbonic 
acid  given  off  will  by  and  by  enter  into 
combination  with  some  base ;  or  under 
the  influence  of  sunshine  give  up  its  car¬ 
bon  to  the  leaf  of  a  plant.  The  water 
will  modify  the  hygrometric  condition  of 
the  surrounding  air  ;  or,  if  the  current  of 
hot  gases  containing  it  come  against  a 
cold  body,  will  be  condensed :  altering 
the  temperature,  and  perhaps  the  chemi¬ 
cal  state,  of  the  surface  it  covers.  The 
heat  evolved  melts  the  subjacent  tallow, 
and  expands  the  neighboring  air.  The 
light,  falling  on  various  substances,  calls 
forth  from  them  reactions  by  which  it  is 
modified  ;  and  so  various  colors  are  pro¬ 
duced.  Similarly  even  with  these  secou- 
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dary  actions,  which  may  be  traced  out 
into  ever-multiplying  ramifications,  until 
they  become  too  minute  to  be  appreciat¬ 
ed.  And  thus  it  is  with  all  changes  what¬ 
ever.  No  ca.se  can  be  named  in  which 
an  active  force  does  not  evolve  forces  of 
several  kinds,  and  each  of  these,  other 
groups  of  forces.  Universally  the  effect 
is  more  complex  than  the  cause. 

Doubtless  the  reader  alre.adv  foresees 
the  course  of  our  argument.  This  multi- 
{flication  of  results,  which  is  tlispkayod  in 
every  event  of  to-day,  has  be<  n  going  on 
from  the  beginning,  and  b  true  of  the  | 
grandest  phenomena  of  the  universe  as  of ' 
the  most  insignificant.  From  the  law  ! 
that  every  active  force  produces  more  , 
than  one  change,  it  is  an  inevitable  corol-  j 
lary,  that  throughout  all  time  there  has 
been  an  ever-growing  complication  of 
things.  Starting  with  the  ultinnite  fact  ' 
that  every  cause  produces  more  than  one  j 
effect,  we  m.ay  readily  see  tlnit  through- ! 
out  creation  there  must  necessarily  have 
gone  on,  and  must  still  go  on,  a  never-  i 
ceasing  transformation  of  the  homogene-  ' 
oils  into  the  heterogeneous.  But  let  us  | 
trace  out  this  truth  in  detail. 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  it  as 
more  than  a  speculation,  though  a  highly 
probable  one,  let  us  again  commence  witn 
the  evolution  of  the  solar  system  out  of  a 
nebulous  medium.*  From  the  mutual 
attraction  of  the  atoms  of  a  diffused  mass 
whose  form  is  unsymnietrical,  there  re¬ 
sults  not  only  condensation  but  rotation 
— gravitation  simultaneously  generates 
both  the  centrijietal  and  the  centrifiigal 
forces.  While  the  condensation  and  the 
rate  of  rotation  are  progressively  increas¬ 
ing,  the  approximation  of  the  atoms 
necessarily  generates  a  progressively  in¬ 
creasing  temperature.  As  this  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  to  incandescence,  light  begins 
to  be  evolved ;  and  ultimately  there  re¬ 
sults  a  revolving  sphere  of  fluid  matter  ra¬ 
diating  intense  heat  and  light — a  sun. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  high  tangential  ve- 
locitv,  and  consequent  centrifugal  force 
acquired  by  the  peripheral  portions  of  the 


*  The  idea  that  the  Nebular  Hypothesis  has  been 
disproved  because  what  wero  thouglit  to  bo  exist¬ 
ing  nebuliB  have  been  resolved  into  clusters  of  stars, 
is  almost  beneath  notice.  A  priori  it  was  highly 
improbable,  if  not  impossible,  that  nebulous  masses 
should  still  remain  unt'otidonsed,  while  others  have 
been  condensed  millions  of  years  ago. 


condensing  nebulous  mass,  the  periodical 
detachment  of  rotating  rings  is  a  necessa¬ 
ry  result ;  and  that,  from  the  breaking 
'  up  of  these  nebulous  rings,  there  must 
I  arise  masses  which,  in  the  course  of  their 
I  condensation,  repeat  the  actions  of  the  pa- 
I  rent  mass,  and  so  produce  planets  and 
;  their  satellites — an  inference  strongly  sup- 
j  ported  by  the  still  extant  rings  of  Saturn, 
j  Should  it  hereafter  bo  satisractorily  de- 
I  monstrated  that  planets  and  satellites 
were  thus  generated,  a  striking  illustra¬ 
tion  will  be  afforded  of  the  highly  hetero¬ 
geneous  effects  resulting  from  the  prima¬ 
ry  homogeneous  cause ;  but  it  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  serve  our  present  purpose  to  point 
to  the  fact,  that  from  the  mutual  attraction 
of  the  particle.s  of  an  irregular  nebulous 
mass  there  result  condensation,  rotation, 
heat,  and  light. 

It  follows  as  a  corollary  from  the  nebu¬ 
lar  hypothesis,  that  the  earth  must  origin¬ 
ally  have  been  in  a  state  of  incandescence ; 
.and  whether  the  nebular  hypothesis  be 
true  or  not,  this  original  incandescence  of 
the  earth  is  now  inductively  established — 
or,  if  not  established,  at  least  rendered  so 
highly  probable  that  it  is  a  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  geological  doctrine.  Let  us  look 
first  at  the  astronomical  attributes  of  this 
,  once  molten  globe.  From  its  rotation 
\  there  result  the  oblateness  of  its  form,  the 
!  alternations  of  day  and  night,  and  (under 
I  the  influence  of  the  moon)  the  tidei^  aque¬ 
ous  and  atmospheric.  From  the  inclma- 
;  tion  of  its  axis  of  rotation,  there  result  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  many 
differences  of  the  seasons,  both  simulia- 
!  neous  and  successive,  that  pervade  its  sur- 
I  face.  Thus  the  multiplication  of  effects  is 
:  obvious.  Several  of  the  difierentiations 
:  consequent  on  the  gradual  cooling  of  the 
j  earth  have  been  already  noticed  —  as  the 
'  formation  of  a  crust,  the  solidification  of 
I  sublimed  elements,  the  precipitation  of 
j  water,  etc.  —  and  w'e  here  again  refer  to 
1  them  merely  to  point  out  that  they  are 
simultaneous  results  of  the  one  cause — 

\  diminishing  temperature.  Let  us  now, 

'  however,  observe  the  multiplied  changes 
subse(}uently  arising  from  the  continuance 
of  this  one  cause.  The  cooling  of  the 
earth  necessarily  involves  its  contraction. 
Hence  the  solid  crust  first  formed  is  pre¬ 
sently  too  large  for  j^he  shrinking  nucleus ; 
and  as  it  cau  not  support  itself^  inevitably 
follows  the  nucleus.  But  a  spheroidal  en¬ 
velope  can  not  sink  down  into  contact 
!  with  a  smaller  internal  spheroid,  without 
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undergoing  disruption :  it  must  run  into 
wrinkles  as  the  rind  of  an  M)ple  does  when 
the  Iwilk  of  its  intmor  decreases  from 
evaporation.  As  the  cooling  progresses 
and  the  envelope  thickens,  the  ridges  con¬ 
sequent  on  these  contractions  necessarily 
bewme  greater,  rising  ultimately  into 
hills  and  mountains ;  and  the  later  sys¬ 
tems  of  mountains  thus  produce<l  must 
not  only  be  higher,  as  we  nnd  them  to  be, 
but  they  must  be  longer,  as  we  also  find 
them  to  be.  Thus,  leaving  out  of  view 
other  modifying  forces,  we  see  M'hat  im¬ 
mense  heterogeneity  of  surfece  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  one  cause,  loss  of  heat — a 
heterogeneity  which  the  telescope  shows 
us  to  ^  paralleled  on  the  face  of  the 
moon,  where  aqueous  and  atmospheric 
agencies  have  been  absent.  But  we  have 
yet  to  notice  another  species  of  heteroge¬ 
neity  of  sur&ce  similarly  and  simultaneous¬ 
ly  caused.  While  the  earth’s  crust  was 
still  thin,  the  ridges  consequent  on  its 
contraction  must  not  only  have  been 
small,  but  the  spaces  between  these  ridges 
must  have  rested  with  great  evenness 
upon  the  subjacent  liquid  spheroid ;  and 
the  water  in  those  artic  ana  antartic  re- 

E'ons,  in  which  it  first  condensed,  must 
ive  been  evenly  distributed.  But  as  fast 
as  the  crust  grew  thicker,  and  gained  cor¬ 
responding  strength,  the  lines  of  fracture 
from  time  to  time  caused  in  it,  must  have 
occurred  at  gfreater  distances  apart;  the 
intermediate  surfaces  must  have  followed 
the  contracting  nucleus  with  less  uniform¬ 
ity  ;  and  there  must  have  resulted  larger 
areas  of  land  and  water.  If  any  one,  after 
wrapping  up  an  orange  in  wet  tissue  paper, 
and  observing  not  only  how  comparative¬ 
ly  small  are  the  wrinkles,  but  how  evenly 
the  intervening  spaces  lie  upon  the  surface 
of  the  orange,  will  then  wrap  it  up  in 
thick  cartridge-paper,  and  note  both  the 
greater  height  of  the  ridges  and  the  much 
larger  spaces  throughout  which  the  paper 
does  not  touch  the  orange,  he  will  be  able 
to  realize  the  fiict  that,  as  the  earth’s 
solid  envelope  grew  thicker,  the  areas  of 
elevation  and  depression  must  have  be¬ 
come  greater.  In  place  of  islands  more 
or  less  homogeneously  scattered  over  an 
all-embracing  sea,  there  must  have  gradu¬ 
ally  arisen  heterogeneous  arrangements  of 
continent  and  ocean^  such  as  we  now 
know.  Yet  further,  this  double  change 
in  the  extent  and  in  the  elevation  of  the 
exposed  lands,  involved  yet  another  spe¬ 
cies  of  heterogeneity — that  of  coast-line. 


A  tolerably  even  sur&ce  raised  out  of  the 
ocean  must  have  a  simple,  regular  sea- 
margin  ;  but  a  surface  varied  by  table¬ 
lands  and  intersected  by  mountain-chains 
of  different  heights  must,  when  raised  out 
of  the  ocean,  have  an  outline  extremely 
irregular,  both  in  its  leading  features  and 
in  its  details.  Thus  we  see  how  enormous 
is  the  accumulation  of  geological  and 
geographical  results  slowly  brought  about 
by  the  one  cause  —  contraction  of  the 
earth. 

When  we  pass  from  the  agency  which 
geologists  term  igneous  to  aqueous  and 
atmospheric  agencies,  we  see  the  like  ever¬ 
growing  complications  of  efftn’ts.  The 
denuding  actions  of  air  and  water  have, 
from  the  beginning,  been  modifying  every 
exposed  surface;  everywhere  simultane¬ 
ously  producing  many  different  changes. 
Oxiaation,  heat,  wind,  frost,  rain,  glaciers, 
rivers,  tides,  waves,  have  betm  unceasing¬ 
ly  producing  disintegration ;  varying  in 
kind  and  amount  according  to  local  cir¬ 
cumstances.  Acting  upon  a  simple  tract 
of  granite,  they  here  work  scarcely  an  ap¬ 
preciable  effect ;  there  cause  exfoliations 
of  the  surface,  and  a  consequent  accumu¬ 
lation  of  debrit  and  boulders ;  and  else- 
w'here,  after  decomposing  the  fehlspar 
into  a  white  clay,  carrj'  away  this  and  the 
accompanying  quartz  and  mica,  and  de- 
jiosit  them  in  separate  beds,  fluviatile  and 
marine.  When  the  exposed  land  consists 
of  several  different  formations,  sediment¬ 
ary  and  igneous,  the  denudation  produces 
changes  proportionably  more  heterogene¬ 
ous.  The  formations  being  disintegrable 
in  different  degrees,  an  increased  irregu¬ 
larity  of  surface  is  produced.  Tlie  areas 
drained  by  different  rivers  being  different¬ 
ly  constituted,  these  rivers  carry  dowm  to 
the  sea  different  combinations  of  ingre¬ 
dients  ;  and  so  sundry  new  strata  of  dis¬ 
tinct  composition  are  formed.  And  here 
indeed  we  may  see  very  simply  illustrated 
the  truth,  which  we  shall  presently  have 
to  trace  out  in  its  more  complex  manifest¬ 
ations,  that  in  proportion  to  the  heteroge¬ 
neity  of  the  object  or  objects  on  which 
any  force  expends  itself,  is  the  heteroge¬ 
neity  of  the  results.  A  continent  of  com¬ 
plex  structure,  exposing  numerous  strata 
irregularly  distributed,  raised  to  various 
levels,  tilted  up  at  all  angles,  must,  under 
the  same  denuding  influences,  give  origin 
to  immensely  multiplied  results :  each  dis¬ 
trict  must  be  differently  modified ;  each 
river  must  carry  down  a  different  lund  of 
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detritus ;  each  deposit  must  be  differently 
distributed  by  the  involved  currents,  tidal 
and  other,  which  wash  the  contorted 
shores ;  and  this  multiplication  of  results 
must  manifestly  be  jfreafest  where  the 
complexity  of  the  surt’ace  is  greatest. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  hero  to  trace 
in  detail  the  genesis  of  those  endless  com¬ 
plications  described  by  Geology  and  Phy¬ 
sical  (icography :  else  we  might  show 
how  the  general  truth,  that  every  active 
force  produces  more  than  one  change,  is 
exemplified  in  the  highly  involved  flow  of 
the  tides,  in  the  ocean  currents,  in  the 
winds,  in  the  distribution  of  rain,  in  the 
distribution  of  heat,  and  so  forth.  But 
not  to  dwell  upon  these,  let  us,  tor  the 
fuller  elucidation  of  this  truth  in  relation 
to  the  inorganic  world,  consider  what 
would  be  the  oonseijuences  of  some  ex¬ 
tensive  cosmical  revolution — say  the  sub¬ 
sidence  of  Central  America.  The  imme¬ 
diate  results  of  the  disturbance  would 
themselves  be  sufficiently  complex.  Be¬ 
sides  the  numberless  dislocations  of  strata, 
the  ejections  of  igneous  matter,  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  earthquake  vibrations  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  around,  the  loud  explosions, 
and  the  escape  of  gases  ;  there  would  be 
the  rush  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
to  supply  the  vacant  space,  the  subsequent 
recoil  of  enormous  waves  which  would 
traverse  both  these  oceans  and  produce 
myriads  of  changes  along  their  shores, 
the  corresmmding  atmospheric  waves 
complicated  by  the  currents  surrounding 
each  volcanic  vent,  and  the  extensive 
electrical  discharges  with  which  such  dis¬ 
turbances  are  accompanied.  But  these 
temporary  effects  would  be  insignificant 
compared  with  the  permanent  ones.  The 
complex  currents  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  would  be  altered  in  direction 
and  amount.  The  distribution  of  heat 
achieved  by  these  ocean  currents  would  be 
different  from  what  it  is.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  isothermiik  lines,  not  only  on 
the  neighboring  continents,  but  '  even 
throughout  Europe,  would  be  changed. 
The  tides  would  flow  differently  from 
what  they  do  now.  There  would  be  more 
or  less  modification  of  the  W’inds  in  their 
periods,  strengths,  qualities.  Rain  would 
fall  scarcely  any  where  at  the  same  times 
and  in  the  same  quantities  as  at  present. 
In  short,  the  meteorogical  conditions  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  off,  on  all  sides,  would  be 
more  or  less  revolutionized.  Thus,  with¬ 
out  taking  into  account  the  infinitude  of 
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modifications  which  these  changes  of  cli¬ 
mate  would  produce  upon  the  flora  and 
fauna,  both  of  land  and  sea,  the  reader 
will  sufficiently  realize  the  immense  hete¬ 
rogeneity  of  the  results  wrought  out  by 
one  force,  when  that  force  expends  itself 
upon  a  previoxisly  complicated  area ;  and 
he  will  readily  draw  the  unavoidable 
corollary,  that  from  the  beginning  the 
complication  has  advanced  at  an  increas¬ 
ing  rate. 

Before  going  on  to  show  how  organic 
progress  also  depends  upon  the  universal 
law  that  every  force  produces  more  than 
one  change,  we  have  to  notice  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  this  law  in  yet  another  species 
of  inorganic  progress — namely,  chemical. 
The  same  general  causes  that  have  wrought 
out  the  heterogeneity  of  the  Earth,  phy¬ 
sically  considered,  have  mmultaneously 
wrotight  out  its  chemical  heterogeneity. 
Without  dwelling  upon  the  general  fact 
that  the  forces  w'hicli  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  the  variety  and  complexity  of  geolo¬ 
gical  formation^  have,  at  the  same  time, 
been  bringing  into  contact  elements  not 
pre>dously  exposed  to  each  other  under 
conditions  favorable  to  union,  and  so  have 
been  adding  to  the  number  of  chemical 
compounds,  let  us  pass  to  the  more  im¬ 
portant  complications  that  have  resulted 
from  the  cooling  of  the  Earth.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  at  an  extreme 
heat  the  elements  can  not  exist  in  com¬ 
bination  at  ail.  Even  under  such  heat  as 
can  be  artificially  produced,  some  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  affinities  yield,  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  tnat  of  oxygen  for  hydrogen  ;  and 
the  great  majority  of  chemical  compounds 
are  decomposed  at  much  lower  tempera¬ 
tures.  But  without  insisting  upon  the 
highly  probable  inference,  that  when  the 
Earth  was  in  its  fir.st  state  of  incandes¬ 
cence  there  were  no  chemical  combina¬ 
tions  at  all,  it  will  suffice  our  purpose  to 
point  to  the  unquestionable  fact  tnat  the 
compounds  that  can  exist  at  the  highest 
temperatures,  and  which  must,  therefore, 
have  been  the  first  to  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  Earth  cooled,  are  those  of  the 
simplest  constitutions.  The  protoxides — 
including  under  that  head  the  alkalies, 
earths,  etc. — are,  as  a  class,  the  most  stable 
compounds  wo  know :  most  of  them  re¬ 
sisting  decomposition  by  any  heat  we  can 
generate.  These,  consisting  severally  of 
one  atom  of  each  component  element,  are 
combinations  of  the  simplest  order — are 
but  one  degree  less  homogeneous  than  the 
29 
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elements  themselves.  More  heterogene- 1 
ous  than  these,  less  stable,  and  therefore 
later  in  the  Earth’s  history,  are  the  deut- 
ozides,  tritoxides,  peroxides,  etc. ;  in 
which  two,  three,  four,  or  more  atoms  of 
oxygen  are  united  with  one  atom  of  metal 
or  other  element.  Higher  than  these  in 
heterogeneity  are  the  hydrates ;  in  which 
an  oxide  of  hydrogen,  united  with  an 
oxide  of  some  other  element,  forms  a 
combination  whose  atoms  severally  con¬ 
tain  at  least  four  ultimate  atoms  oi  three 
different  kinds.  Yet  more  heterogeneous, 
and  less  stable  still,  are  the  salts ;  which 
present  us  with  compound  atoms  each 
made  up  of  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  ten, 
twelve,  or  more  atoms,  of  three,  if  not 
more,  kinds.  Then  there  are  the  hydrated 
salts,  of  a  yet  greater  heterogeneity,  which 
undergo  partial  decomposition  at  much 
lower  temperatures.  After  them  come 
the  further-complicated  supersalts  and 
double  salts,  having  a  stability  again  de¬ 
creased;  and  so  throughout.  Without 
entering  into  qualifications  for  which  we 
lack  space,  we  believe  no  chemist  will 
deny^  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  these  inor¬ 
ganic  combinations  that,  other  things 
equals  the  stability  decreases  as  the  com¬ 
plexity  increases.  And  then, when  we 
pass  to  the  compounds  of  organic  chem¬ 
istry,  we  find  this  general  law  still  further 
exemplified :  we  find  much  greater  com¬ 
plexity  and  much  less  stability.  An  atom 
of  albumen,  for  instance,  consists  of  482 
ultimate  atoms  of  five  different  kinds. 
Fibrine,  still  more  intricate  in  constitution, 
contains,  in  each  atom,  298  atoms  of  car¬ 
bon,  49  of  nitrogen,  2  of  sulphur,  228  of 
hydrogen,  and  92  of  oxygen — in  all,  660 
atoms ;  or,  more  strictly  speaking — equi¬ 
valents.  And  these  two  substances  are 
so  unstable  as  to  decompose  at  quite  or¬ 
dinary  temperatures;  as  that  to  which 
the  outside  of  a  joint  of  roast-meat  is 
exposed.  Thus  jt  becomes  manifest  that 
the  present  chemical  heterogeneity  of  the 
Earth’s  sur&ce  has  arisen  by  degrees,  as 
the  progressive  refrigeration  has  per¬ 
mitted  ;  and  that  it  has  exhibited  itself  in 
three  forms — ^first,  in  the  multiplication 
of  chemical  compounds ;  second,  in  the 
greater  number  of  different  elements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  more  modem  of  these  com¬ 
pounds;  and  third,  in  the  higher  and 
more  varied  multiples  in  which  these  more 
numerous  elements  combine. 

To  say  that  this  advance  in  chemical 
heterogeneity  is  due  to  the  one  cause. 


;  diminution  of  the  Earth’s  temperature, 
would  be  to  say  too  much  ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  aqueous  and  atmospheric  agencies 
have  been  concerned ;  and,  further,  that 
the  affinities  of  the  elements  themselves 
arc  implied.  The  cause  has  all  along  been 
a  composite  one :  the  cooling  of  the  Earth 
having  been  simply  the  most  general  of 
the  concurrent  causes,  or  assemblage  of 
conditions.  And  here,  indeed,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  in  the  several  classes  of 
facts  already  dealt  with  (excepting  per¬ 
haps  the  first,)  and  still  more  in  those  with 
which  we  shall  presently  deal,  the  causes 
are  more  or  less  compound  ;  as  indeed  are 
nearly  all  causes  with  w'hich  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted.  Scarcely  any  change  can  with 
logical  accuracy  be  wholly  ascribed  to  one 
agency,  to  the  neglect  of  the  permanent 
or  temporary  conditions  under  which  only 
this  agency  produces  the  change.  But  as 
it  does  not  materially  affect  our  argument, 
we  prefer,  for  simplicity’s  sake,  to  use 
throughout  the  popular  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion.  Perhaps  it  will  be  further  objected, 
that  to  assign  loss  of  heat  as  the  cause  of 
any  changes,  is  to  attribute  these  changes 
not  to  a  force,  but  the  absence  of  a  force. 
And  this  is  true.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
changes  should  be  attributed  to  that  force, 
or  those  forces,  which  come  into  action 
when  the  antagonist  force  is  withdrawn. 
But  though  there  is  an  inaccuracy  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  freezing  of  water  is  due  to 
the  loss  of  its  heat,  no  practical  error 
arises  from  it ;  nor  will  a  parallel  laxity  of 
expression  vitiate  our  statements  respect¬ 
ing  the  multiplification  of  eftects.  Indeed, 
the  objection  serves  but  to  draw  attention 
to  the  general  fact,  that  not  only  does  the 
exertion  of  a  force  produce  more  than 
one  change,  but  the  withdrawal  of  a  force 
produces  more  than  one  change.  And 
this  suggests  that  perhaps  the  most  cor¬ 
rect  statement  of  the  general  principle 
would  be  its  most  abstract  statement — 
every  change  is  followed  by  more  than 
one  other  change. 

Returning  to  the  thread  of  our  exposi¬ 
tion,  we  have  next  to  trace  out,  in  organic 
progress,  this  same  all-pervading  princi¬ 
ple.  And  here,  where  the  evolution  of 
the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous 
was  first  observed,  the  production  of 
many  changes  by  one  cause  is  most  diffi¬ 
cult  to  demonstrate.  The  development 
of  a  seed  into  a  plant,  or  an  ovum  into-an 
animal,  is  so  gradual,  while  the  forces 
which  determine  it  are  so  involved,  and 
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at  the  same  time  so  unobtrusive,  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  detect  that  multi¬ 
plication  of  effects  which  is  elsewhere  so 
obvious.  Nevertheless,  <]^ided  by  indi¬ 
rect  evidence,  we  may  pretty  safely  reach 
the  conclusion  that  here,  too,  the  law  holds. 
Observe,  first,  how  numerous  are  the 
effects  which  any  marked  change  will 
produce  upon  an  adult  organism — a  human 
being,  for  instance.  An  alarming  sound 
or  sight,  besides  the  immediate  impres¬ 
sions  on  the  organs  of  sense  and  the  nerves, 
may  produce  a  muscular  start,  a  scream, 
a  distortion  of  the  face,  a  trembling  con¬ 
sequent  upon  a  general  relaxation,  a  burst 
of  perspiration,  an  excited  action  of  the 
heart,  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  brain,  fol¬ 
lowed,  possibly,  by  arrest  of  the  heart’s 
action  by  syncope ;  and  if  the  system  be 
feeble,  an  indisposition,  wdth  its  long  train 
of  complicated  symptom-s,  may  set  in. 
Similarly  in  cases  of  disease.  A  minute 
portion  of  the  small-pox  virus  introduced 
into  the  system  will,  in  a  severe  case, 
cause,  during  the  first  stage,  rigors,  heat 
of  skin,  accelerated  pulse,  furred  tongue, 
loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  epigastric  uneasi¬ 
ness,  vomiting,  headache,  pains  in  the 
back  and  limbs,  muscular  weakness,  con¬ 
vulsions,  delirium,  etc ;  in  the  second 
stage,  cutaneous  eruption,  itching,  tingl¬ 
ing,  sore  throat,  swelled  fauces,  salivation, 
cough,  hoarseness,  dyspna?a,  etc. ;  and  in 
the  third  stage,  redematous  inflammations, 
pneumonia^  pleurisy,  diarrhoea,  inflamma¬ 
tion  of  the  brain,  ophthalmia,  erysipelas, 
etc. :  each  of  which  enumerated  symptoms 
is  itself  more  or  less  complex.  Medicines, 
6]>ecial  foods,  better  air,  might  in  like 
manner  be  instanced  as  producing  multi¬ 
plied  results.  Now  it  needs  only  to  consi- 
sider  that  the  heterogeneity  of  change 
thus  wrought  by  a  simple  force  upon  an 
adult  organism  will  be,  in  part,  parallel  in 
an  embryo  organism  to  understand  how 
here  also  the  evolution  of  the  homogene¬ 
ous  into  the  heterogeneous  may  be  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  production  of  many  effects 
by  one  cause.  The  external  heat  and 
other  agencies  which  determine  the  first 
complications  of  the  germ  may,  by  acting 
upon  these,  superinduce  further  complica¬ 
tions  upon  these  still  higher  and  more 
numerous  ones ;  and  so  on  continually — 
each  organ  as  it  is  developed,  sen-ing  by 
its  actions  and  reactions  upon  the  rest,  to 
initiate  further  complexities.  The  first 
pulsations  of  the  foetal  heart  must  simul¬ 
taneously  affect  the  nutrition  of  all  the 


tissues.  The  growth  of  each  tissue,  in¬ 
volving  as  it  does  the  abstraction  from  the 
blood  of  special  proportions  of  elements, 
must  modify  the  constitution  of  the  blood ; 
and  so  must  modify  the  nutrition  of  all 
the  other  tissues.  The  action  of  the  heart, 
implying  as  it  does  a  certain  waste,  neces¬ 
sitates  the  addition  to  the  blood  of  effete 
matters,  which  must  influence  the  rest  of 
the  system,  and  perhaps,  as  some  think, 
themselves  determine  the  formation  of 
excretory  organs.  The  nervous  connec¬ 
tions  established  among  the  viscera  must 
further  multiply  their  mutual  influences : 
and  so  continually.  Indeed,  w’e  may  find 
a  priori  reason  to  think  that  the  evolution 
proceeds  after  this  manner.  For  since  it 
is  now  known  that  no  germ,  animal  or 
vegetable,  contains  the  slightest  rudiment, 
trace,  or  indication  of  the  future  organ¬ 
ism — now  that  the  mircroscope  has  shown 
us  that  the  process  first  set  up  in  every 
fertilized  germ,  is  a  process  of  repeated 
spontaneous  fissions  ending  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  mass  of  seemingly  homogeneous 
cells,  not  one  of  which  exhibits  any  special 
character  ;  there  seems  no  alternative  but 
to  suppose  that  the  incipent  or  partial  or¬ 
ganization  at  any  moment  subsisting  in  a 
growing  embryo,  is  itself  transformed  by 
environing  influences  into  the  succeeding 
phase  of  organiz.ation,  and  this  into  the 
next,  until,  through  ever-increasing  com¬ 
plexities,  the  ultimate  form  is  reached. 
Thus,  though  the  subtility  of  the  forces 
and  the  slowness  of  the  results  render  it 
impossible  for  us  directly  to  show  that 
the  successive  stages  of  increasing  hetero¬ 
geneity,  through  which  every  growing 
embryo  passes,  are  severally  consequent 
upon  the  production  of  many  changes  by 
one  force,  yet,  indirectly,  we  have  strong 
evidence  that  they  are  so.  We  have  ob¬ 
served  how  multitudinous  are  the  effects 
which  one  cause  may  generate  in  an  adult 
organism  ;  the  abstract  necessity  that  an 
analogous  multiplication  of  effects  must 
happen  ki  the  unfolding  organism,  we  have 
contemplated  in  sundry  illustrative  cases  ; 
and  we  have  seen  that,  structureless  as 
every  germ  originally  is,  the  development 
of  an  organism  out  of  it  is  otherwise  in¬ 
comprehensible.  Not  indeed  that  we  are 
thus  enabled  really  to  explain  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  plant  or  animal.  We  are  still 
in  the  dark  respecting  those  mystenous 
properties  in  virtue  of  w’hich  the  germ, 
when  subjected  to  fit  influences,  under¬ 
goes  the  special  changes  initiating  the 
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series  of  developmental  transformations,  newly  raised  above  the  sea.  The  animals 
All  which  we  aim  to  show  is,  that  given  and  insects  living  upon  these  modified 
a  germ  possessing  these  mysterious  pro-  plants,  would  themselves  be,  in  some  de- 
])erties,  the  evolution  of  a  heterogeneous  gree,  modified  by  change  of  food,  as 
organism  from  it  probably  depends  upon  1  well  as  by  change  of  climate ;  and  the 
that  multiplication  of  effects  which  we  modification  would  be  more  marked 
have  seen  to  be  the  cause  of  progress  in  j  where,  from  the  dwindling  or  disappear- 
general,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  traced  it.  j  ance  of  one  species  of  plant,  an  allied  spe- 
When  leaving  the  development  of  sin-  cies  was  eaten.  In  the  lapse  of  many 
gle  plants  and  animals,  we  pass  to  that  of  generations  arising  before  the  next  up- 
the  earth’s  flora  and  faima,  the  course  of  heaval,  the  sensible  or  insensible  altera- 
our  argument  again  becomes  clear  and  tion  thus  prodticed  in  each  species  would 
umple.  Though,  as  was  admitted  in  the  become  organized  —  there  would  be  a 
first  part  of  this  article,  the  fragmentary  more  or  less  complete  adaptation  to  tlie 
facts  of  pala?ontology  at  present  accumu-  new  conditions.  The  next  upheaval 
lated,  do  not  clearly  warrant  us  in  saying  would  superinduce  additional  organic 
that,  in  the  lapse  of  geologic  time,  there  changes,  involving  more  distinct  diverg- 
have  been  evolved  more  heterogeneous  ences  from  the  primary  structures :  and 
individual  organisms,  and  more  heterogo-  so  repeatedly.  But,  now,  let  it  be  observed 
ueous  assemblages  of  organisms,  yet  we  that  the  revolution  thus  resulting  would 
shall  now  see  that  there  must  ever  have  j  not  be  a  substitution  of  a  thousand  more 
been  a  tendency  toward  these  results,  j  or  less  modified  species  for  the  thousand 
We  shall  find  that  the  production  of  many  original  species  ;  but  in  place  of  the  thou- 
effects  by  one  cause,  which,  as  already  sand  original  species  there  would  arise 
shown,  has  been  all  ^ong  increasing  the  j  several  thousand  species,  or  varieties,  or 
physical  heterogeneity  of  the  earth,  has  changed  forms.  Each  species  being  dis- 
further  involved  an  increasing  heteroge-  tributed  over  an  area  of  some  extent,  and 
neity  in  its  flora  and  fauna,  individually  tending  continually  to  colonize  the  new 
and  collectively.  An  illustration  will  area  exposed,  its  different  members  would 
make  this  clear.  Suppose  that  by  a  sue-  be  subject  to  different  sets  of  changes, 
cession  of  upheavals,  occurring,  as  they  Plants  and  animals  spreading  toward  the 
are  now  known  to  do,  at  long  intervals,  equator  would  not  be  aftected  in  the  same 
the  East  India  Archipelago  were  to  be  way  with  others  spreading  from  it. 
step  by  step,  raised  into  a  continent.  Those  spreading  toward  the  new  shores 
and  a  chain  of  mountains  formed  along  would  undergo  changes  unlike  the  changes 
the  axis  of  elevation.  By  the  first  imdergone  by  those  spreading  into  the 
of  these  changes,  the  plants  and  ani-  mountains.  Thus,  each  original  race  of 
mals  inhabiting  Borneo,  Sumatra,  New-  organisms  that  survived  would  become 
Guinea,  and  the  rest,  would  be  subjected  the  root  from  which  diverged  several 
to  slightly  modified  sets  of  conditions,  races,  differing  more  or  less  from  it  and 
The  climate  in  general  would  be  altered  firom  each  other  ;  and  while  some  of  these 
in  temperature,  in  humidity,  and  in  its  might  subsequently  disappear,  probably 
periodical  variations ;  whilst  the  local  dif-  more  than  one  would  survive  into  the 
ferences  would  be  multiplied.  These  next  geologic  period :  the  very  dispersion 
modifications  would  affect,  perhaps  inap-  itself  increasing  the  chances  of  survival, 
preciably,  the  entire  flora  and  launa  of  Not  only  would  there  be  thus  caused  cer- 
the  region.  The  change  of  level  would  tain  modifications  consequent  on  change 
produce  additional  modifications ;  varying  j  of  physical  conditions  and  kind  of  nutri- 
in  different  species,  and  also  in  different ;  ment,  but  also,  in  some  cases,  other  modi- 
members  of  the  same  species,  according  to  [  fications  consequent  upon  change  of 
their  proximity  to  the  axis  of  elevation,  habits.  The  &una  of  each  island,  peopling. 
Certain  kinds  of  plants,  growing  only  on  '  step  by  step,  the  newly  elevated  tracts, 
the  sea-shore  in  special  localities,  might  would  eventually  come  in  contact  with  the 
•lisappear  entirely.  Others,  living  only  in  faunas  of  other  islands ;  and  some  mem- 
swamps  of  a  certain  humidity,  would,  if  bers  of  the  other  faunas  would  differ  more 
they  survived  at  all,  probably  undergo  or  less  from  any  creatures  before  seen, 
visible  changes  of  appearance.  While  Herbivores  meeting  with  new  beasts  of 
still  greater  alterations  would  occur  in  the  prey,  would,  in  some  oases,  be  led  into 
plants  gradually  spreading  over  the  lands  modes  of  defrnsc  or  escape  somewhat  dif- 
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ferine  from  those  previously  used;  and  | 
simultaneously,  the  beasts  of  prey  would 
modify  their  modes  of  pursuit  and  at- 1 
tack.  W e  know  that,  when  circumstances  j 
demand  it,  such  changes  of  habit  do  ; 
take  place  in  animals ;  and  we  know 
that  if  the  new  habits  become  the  domi-  { 
nant  ones,  they  must  eventually  in  some  i 
degree  alter  the  organization.  Observe 
now,  however,  a  further  consequence. 
The  process  involves  not  simply  a  tendency 
towards  the  differentiation  of  each  race  of  1 
organisms  into  several  races ;  but  it  in- 1 
volves  a  tendency  to  the  occasional  pro-  j 
duction  of  a  somewhat  higher  organism.  ' 
These  divergent  varieties  of  any  species  ; 
which  have  been  caused  by  fresh  physical 
conditions  and  habits  of  life,  will  exhibit 
changes  quite  indefinite  in  kind  and  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  changes  that  do  not  necessarily 
constitute  an  advance.  Probably  in  most 
cases  the  modified  type  will  neither  be 
more  nor  less  heterogeneous  than  the 
original  one.  In  some  cases,  the  habits 
of  life  adopted  being  simpler  than  before, 
a  less  heterogeneous  structure  will  result ; 
there  will  be  a  retrogradation.  But  it 
must  now  and  then  occur,  that  some 
divergent  branch  of  a  species,  falling  into 
circumstances  which  give  it  somewhat 
more  complex  experiences,  and  demand 
actions  somewhat  more  involved,  will 
have  certain  of  its  organs  further  differen¬ 
tiated  in  proportionately  small  degrees —  ' 
will  become  slightly  heterogeneous.  Thus,  i 
in  the  natural  course  of  things,  there  will 
from  time  to  time  arise  an  increased 
heterogeneity  both  of  the  earth’s  flora  and 
fauna,  and  of  individual  races  included  iq 
them.  Omitting  detailed  explanations,  i 
and  allowing  for  the  qualifications  which  | 
can  not  here  be  specified,  we  think  it  is  j 
clear  that  the  geological  mutations  have 
all  along  tended  to  complicate  the  forms  j 
of  life,  w’hether  regarded  separately  or  i 
collectively.  The  same  general  causes  ' 
which  have  determined  the  evolution  of 
the  earth’s  crust  from  the  simple  into  the 
complex,  have  simultaneously  deter¬ 
mined  a  parallel  evolution  of  the  life  upon 
its  surface.  In  this  case,*as  in  previous 
ones,  we  see  that  the  transformation  of 
the  homogeneous  into  the  heterogeneous 
is  consequent  upon  the  universal  princi- 
I>le,  that  every  active  force  produces 
more  than  one  change. 

The  deduction  which  we  have  here  i 
drawn  from  the  established  truths  of  geo-  ' 
logy  and  the  general  laws  of  life  gains  im¬ 


mensely  in  weight  on  finding  it  to  bo  in 
perfect  harmony  with  an  induction  drawn 
from  direct  experience.  Just  that  diverg¬ 
ence  of  many  races  from  one  race,  which 
we  inferred  must  have  been  continually 
occurring  during  geologic  time,  we  know 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  pre-bisto- 
ric  and  historic  periods,  in  man  and  domes¬ 
tic  animals.  And  just  that  multiplication 
of  effects  which  we  concluded  must  have 
produced  the  first,  we  see  has  produced 
the  last.  Single  causes,  as  famine,  pres¬ 
sure  of  population,  war,  have  periodically 
led  to  further  dispersions  of  mankind  and 
of  dependent  creatures  :  each  such  disper¬ 
sion  initiating  new  modifications,  new 
varieties  of  type.  Whether  all  the  human 
races  be  or  be  not  derived  from  one  stock, 
philological  evidence  makes  it  clear  that 
whole  groups  of  races,  now  easily  distin¬ 
guishable  from  each  other,  w'ere  origin¬ 
ally  one  race — that  the  diffusion  of  one 
race  in  sundry  directions  into  different 
climates  and  conditions  of  existence,  ha.s 
simultaneously  produced  many  modified 
forms  of  it.  Similarly  with  domestic 
animals.  Though  in  some  cases — as  that 
of  dogs — commxmity  of  origin  will  j)erhap 
be  disputed,  yet  in  other  cases — as  that  of 
the  sheep  or  the  cattle  of  our  country — 
it  will  not  be  questioned  that  local  differ¬ 
ences  of  climate,  food,  and  treatment, 
have  transformed  one  original  breed  into 
numerous  breeds,  now  become  so  far 
distinct  as  to  produce  unstable  hybrids. 
Moreover,  through  the  complication 
of  flowing  from  single  causes,  we  here 
find,  what  we  before  inferred,  not  only  an  in¬ 
crease  of  general  heterogeneity  but  also  of 
special  heterogeneity.  While  of  the  di¬ 
vergent  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
human  race,  many  have  undergone  modi¬ 
fications  of  detail  not  constituting  an  ad¬ 
vance  ;  while  in  some  the  type  may  have 
degraded;  in  others,  it  has  become  decided¬ 
ly  more  heterogeneous.  The  civilized  Eu¬ 
ropean  departs  more  widely  from  the  verte¬ 
brate  archetype  than  docs  the  savage. 
Thus,  both  the  law  and  the  cause  of  pro¬ 
gress,  which,  from  lack  of  evidence,  can  be 
but  hypothetically  substantiated  in  respect 
of  the  earlier  forms  of  life  on  our  globe,  can 
be  actually  substantiated  in  respect  of  the 
latest  forms. 

If  the  advance  of  man  toward  greater 
heterogeneity  is  traceable  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  many  effects  by  one  cause,  still 
more  clearly  may  the  advance  of  society 
toward  greater  heterogeneity  be  similarly 
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(‘xpluned.  Consider  the  growth  of  an  in¬ 
dustrial  organization.  When,  as  must  oc¬ 
casionally  happen,  some  individual  of  a 
tribe  displays  unusual  aptitude  for  making 
a  particular  article  for  general  use — a  wea- 

[)on,  for  instance — which  was  before  made 
>y  each  man  for  himself^  there  arises  an  in¬ 
evitable  tendency  toward  the  differentia¬ 
tion  of  that  individual  into  a  maker  of 
such  article.  His  companions — warriors 
and  hunters  all  of  them — severally  feel  the 
importance  of  having  the  best  wea{>on8 
that  can  be  made ;  and  are  therefore  cer¬ 
tain  to  offer  strong  inducements  to  the 
skilled  individual  to  make  weapons  for 
them.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  having  not 
only  imusual  faculty,  but  an  unusual  liking 
tor  making  such  w'eapons,  (the  talent  and 
the  desire  for  any  special  occupation  being 
usually  associated,)  is  predisposed  to  ful- 
till  these  commissions  on  the  offer  of  an 
ade<}uate  reward ;  especially  as  his  love 
of  distinction  is  also  gratified.  This  first 
specialization  of  function,  once  commenced, 
tends  ever  to  become  more  decided.  On 
the  side  of  the  weapon-maker,  continued 
practice  gives  increased  skill — increased 
superiority  to  his  products ;  on  the  side  of 
his  clients,  cessation  of  practice  entails  de¬ 
creased  skill.  Thus  the  influences  that  de¬ 
termine  this  division  of  labor  grow  strong¬ 
er  in  both  ways ;  and  the  incipient 
heterogeneity  is,  on  the  average  of  cases, 
likely  to  become  ]>ermanent  for  that 
generation,  if  no  longer.  Observe  now, 
however,  that  this  process  not  only  dif¬ 
ferentiates  the  social  ma.s8  into  two  parts, 
the  one  monopolizing,  or  almost  monopo¬ 
lizing,  the  performance  of  a  certun  func¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  having  lost  the  habit, 
and  in  some  measure  the  power,  of  per¬ 
forming  that  function ;  but  it  tends  to  ini¬ 
tiate  other  differentiations.  The  advance 
we  have  described  implies  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  barter — the  maker  of  weapons  has, 
on  each  occasion,  to  be  paid  in  such  other 
articles  as  he  agrees  to  take  in  exchange,  j 
But  he  will  not  habitually  take  in  exchange  | 
one  kind  of  article,  but  many  kinds.  lie 
does  not  want  mats  only,  or  skins,  or  fish¬ 
ing  gear,  but  he  wants  all  these ;  and  on 
each  occasion  will  bargain  for  the  particu¬ 
lar  articles  he  most  needs.  What  follows? 
If  among  the  several  members  of  the 
tribe  there  exist  any  slight  differences  of 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  these  v.arious 
things,  as  there  are  almost  sure  to  do,  the 
weapon-maker  will  take  from  each  one 
the  thing  which  that  one  excels  in  making ; 


will  exchange  for  mats  with  him  whose 
mats  are  suj)erior,  and  will  bargain  for 
fishing-gear  of  whoever  has  the  best.  But 
he  w’ho  has  bartered  aw'ay  his  mats  or  his 
fishing-gear,  must  make  other  mats  or 
fishing-gear  for  himself;  and  in  so  doing 
must,  in  some  degree,  further  develop  his 
aptitude.  Thus  it  necessarily  results  that 
the  small  specialities  of  fiiculty  possessed 
by  various  members  of  the  tribe  will  tend 
to  become  more  decided.  If  such  trans¬ 
actions  are  from  time  to  time  repeated, 
the  increased  specializations  may  become 
appreciable.  And  whether  or  not  there 
ensues  a  distinct  differentiation  of  one  or 
more  other  individuals  into  makers  of  par¬ 
ticular  articles,  it  is  clear  that  incipient 
differentiations  take  place  throughout  the 
tribe :  the  one  opginal  cause  produces 
not  only  the  first  dual  effect,  but  a  number 
of  secondary  dual  effects  analogous  in 
kind,  but  minor  in  degree.  This  process, 
of  W’hich  traces  may  be  seen  among  groups 
of  schoolboys,  can  not  well  produce  any 
ermanent  effects  in  an  unsettled  tribe ; 
ut  w'here  there  grows  up  a  fixed  and 
multiplying  community,  these  differentia¬ 
tions  become  established,  and  increase 
with  each  generation.  A  larger  popula¬ 
tion,  involving  a  greater  demand  for  every 
commodity,  intensifies  the  functional  ac¬ 
tivity  of  each  specialized  person  or  class  ; 
and  this  renders  the  specialization  more 
definite  where  it  already  exists,  and  es¬ 
tablishes  it  where  it  is  but  incipient.  By 
increasing  the  pressure  on  the  means  of 
subsistence,  a  larger  population  again  aug¬ 
ments  these  results ;  seeing  that  each  per¬ 
son  is  forced  more  and  more  to  confine 
himself  to  that  which  he  can  do  best,  and 
by  which  he  can  gain  most.  This  indus¬ 
trial  progress,  facilitating  future  produc¬ 
tion,  opens  the  way  for  a  further  growth 
of  population,  w'hich  reacts  as  before :  in 
all  which  the  multiplication  of  effects  is 
manifest.  Presently,  under  these  same 
stimuli,  new’  occupations  arise.  Compet¬ 
ing  workers,  ever  aiming  to  produce  im¬ 
proved  articles,  occadionally  aiscover  bet¬ 
ter  processes  or  raw  materials.  In  wea¬ 
pons  and  cutting  tools,  the  substitution  of 
bronze  for  stone  entails  it  u{>on  him  who 
first  makes  it  a  great  increase  of  demand — 
so  great  an  increase  that  he  presently  finds 
all  his  time  occupied  in  making  bronze  for 
the  articles  he  sells,  and  is  obliged  to  depute 
the  fashioning  of  these  articles  to  others: 
and,  eventually,  the  making  of  bronze, 
thus  gradually  differentiated  from  a  pro- 
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existing  occupation,  becomes  an  occupa-| 
tion  bj  itselC  But  now  mark  the  rami- 1 
tied  changes  which  follow  this  change.  | 
Bronze  soon  replaces  stone,  not  only  in  ' 
the  particular  articles  in  which  it  was  first ' 
used,  but  in  many  others — in  arms,  tools,  } 
and  utensils  of  varions  kinds ;  and  so  af- 1 
fects  the  manufacture  of  these  things. 
Further,  it  affects  the  processes  which  | 
these  utensils  subserve,  and  the  resulting  I 
products  —  modifies  buildings,  carvings,  j 
dress,  personal  decorations.  Yet,  again,  ' 
it  initiates  sundry  manufactures,  which  | 
were  before  impossible,  from  lack  of  a  | 
material  fit  for  the  requisite  tools.  And  ' 
all  the  alterations  react  on  the  people —  . 
increase  their  manipulative  skill,  their  in¬ 
telligence,  their  comfort  —  refine  their 
habits  and  tastes.  Thus  the  evolution  of 
a  homogeneous  society  into  a  heterogene¬ 
ous  one  is  very  clearly  consequent  on  the  ' 
general  principle,  that  many  efPrtits  are  l 
produced  by  one  cause.  | 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  out ! 
this  process  in  its  higher  complications  ;  | 
else  might  we  shew  how  the  localization  i 
of  special  industries  in  special  parts  of  a 
kingdom,  as  well  as  the  minute  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  labor  in  the  production  of  each  ' 
commodity,  are  similarly  determined. 
Or,  turning  to  a  somewhat  different  or¬ 
der  of  illustrations,  we  might  dwell  on  the  ! 
multudinous  changes  —  material,  intel- ; 
lectual,  moral  —  caused  by  printing  ;  or 
the  further  extensive  series  of  changes  ' 
wrought  by  gunpowder.  But  leaving  the 
intermediate  phases  of  social  development, 
let  us  take  a  few  illustrations  from  its 
most  recent  and  its  passing  phases.  To  j 
trace  out  the  effects  of  steam-power  in  its 
manifold  applications  to  mining,  naviga¬ 
tion,  and  manufactures  of  all  kinds,  would 
carry  us  into  unmanageable  detail.  Let 
us  confine  ourselves  to  the  latest  embodi¬ 
ment  of  steam-power — the  locomotive  en- 1 
gine.  ITiis,  as  the  proximate, cause  of  our 
railway  system,  has  changed  the  face  of 
the  country,  the  course  of  trade,  and  the 
habits  of  the  people.  Consider,  first,  the 
complicated  sets  of  changes  that  precede 
the  making  of  every  railway — their  provi¬ 
sional  arrangements,  the  meetings,  the  re¬ 
gistration,  the  trial  section,  the  parliament¬ 
ary  survey,  the  lithographed  plans,  the 
l>uoks  of  reference,  the  local  deposits  and  , 
notices,  the  application  to  Parliament,  the  ; 
passing  Stanaing-Orders  Committee,  the 
first,  second,  and  third  readings :  each  of 
which  brief  heads  indicates  a  multiplicity  | 


of  transactions,  and  the  development  of 
sundry  occupations — as  those  of  engineers, 
surveyors,  lithographers,  parliamentary 
agents,  share-brokers ;  and  the  creation  of 
sundry  others — as  those  of  traflSc-takers, 
reference-takers.  Consider,  next,  the  yet 
more  marked  changes  implied  in  railway 
construction  —  the  cuttings,  embankings, 
tunnelings,  diversions  of  roads ;  tne 
building  of  bridges  and  stations ;  the  lay¬ 
ing  down  of  ballast,  sleepers,  and  rails ; 
the  making  of  engines,  tenders,  carriages, 
and  wagons :  which  processes,  acting 
upon  numerous  trades,  increase  the  im¬ 
portation  of  timber,  the  quarrying  of 
stone,  the  manufacture  of  iron,  the  mining 
of  coal,  the  burning  of  bricks ;  institute  a 
variety  of  special  manufactures  weekly  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  Railway  Times;  aqd, 
finally,  open  the  way  to  sundry  new  occu¬ 
pations,  as  those  of  drivers,  stokers,  clean¬ 
ers,  plate-layers,  etc.,  etc.  And  then  con¬ 
sider  the  changes,  more  numerous  and  in¬ 
volved  still,  w'hich  railways  in  action 
produce  uj>on  the  community  at  large. 
The  organization  of  every  business  is  more 
or  less  mollified  :  facility  of  communica¬ 
tion  makes  il  better  to  do  directly  what 
was  before  done  by  proxy ;  agencies 
are  established  where  previously  they 
w’ould  not  have  paid ;  goods  are  obtained 
from  distant  wholesale  houses  instead  of 
near  retail  ones;  and  commodities  are 
used  which  distance  previously  rendered 
inaccessible.  Again,  the  rapidity  and 
small  cost  of  carriage  tend  to  specialize 
more  th.an  ever  the  industries  of  different 
districts — to  confine  each  manufacture  to 
the  parts  in  which,  from  local  advantages, 
it  can  be  best  carried  on.  Further,  the 
diminished  carriage  facilitating  distribu¬ 
tion,  equalizes  prices,  and  also,  on  the 
average,  lowers  prices;  thus  bringing 
sundry  articles  within  the  means  of  those 
before  unable  to  buy  them,  and  so  in¬ 
creasing  their  comforts  and  improving 
their  habits.  At  the  same  time  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  traveling  is  immensely  extended. 
Classes  who  never  before  thought  of  it 
take  annual  trips  to  the  sea,  visit  their 
distant  relations,  make  tours ;  and  so  we 
are  benefited  in  body,  feelings,  and  intel¬ 
lect.  Moreover,  the  more  prompt  trans¬ 
mission  of  letters  and  of  news  produces 
further  changes — makes  the  pulse  of  the 
nation  faster.  Yet  more,  there  arises  an 
extensive  dissemination  of  cheap  litera¬ 
ture  through  railway  book-stalls,  and  of 
advertisements  in  railway  carriages :  both 
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of  them  aiding  ulterior  progress.  And  all  | 
the  innumerable  changes  here  briefly  indi- 1 
cated  are  consequent  on  the  invention  of' 
the  locomotive  engine.  The  social  or- 1 
ganism  has  been  rendered  more  heteroge- 1 
neous  in  virtue  of  the  various  new  occu-  j 
pations  introduced,  and  the  many  old 
ones  further  specialized ;  prices  in  every 
place  have  been  altered  ;  each  trader  has, 


iff! 


business ;  and  almost  every  member  of  { 
the  community  has  been  affected  in  his  ! 
actions,  thoughts,  emotions.  I 

Illustrations  to  the  same  effect  might  be  | 
indefinitely  accumulated.  That  every  in¬ 
fluence  brought  to  bear  upon  society 
works  multiplied  effects;  and  that  in¬ 
crease  of  heterogeneity  is  a  consequence 
of  this  multiplication  of  effects ;  may  be 
seen  in  the  history  of  every  trade,  every 
custom,  every  belief.  But  it  is  needless 
to  give  any  additional  evidence  of  this. 
The  only  further  fact  demanding  notice, 
is,  that  we  here  see  still  more  clearly  than 
ever,  the  truth  before  pointed  out,  that  in 
pro{)ortion  as  the  area  on  which  any 
force  expends  itself  becomes  heterogene¬ 
ous,  the  results  are  in  a  still  higher  degree 
multiplied  in  number  and  kind.  While 
among  the  primitive  tribes  to  whom  it 
was  first  known,  caoutchouc  initiated  but 
few  changes,  among  ourselves  the  changes 
have  been  so  many  and  varied  that  the 
history  of  them  occupies  a  volume.*  U  pon 
the  small,  homogeneous  community  in¬ 
habiting  one  of  the  Hebrides,  the  electric 
telegraph  would  produce,  were  it  used, 
scarcely  any  results;  but  in  England  the 
result  it  produces  are  multitudinous. 
The  comparatively  simple  organization 
under  which  our  ancestors  lived  five  cen¬ 
turies  ago  could  have  undergone  but  few  ! 
modifications  from  an  event  like  the  recent 
one  at  Canton ;  but  now,  the  legislative 
decision  respecting  it  sets  up  many  hun¬ 
dred  of  complex  modifications,  each  of 
which  will  be  the  parent  of  numerous  fu¬ 
ture  ones. 

Space  permitting,  we  could  willingly 
have  pursued  the  argument  in  relation  to 
all  the  subtler  results  of  civilization.  As 
before,  we  showed  that  the  law  of  progress 
to  which  the  organic  and  inorganic  worlds 
conform,  is  also  conformed  to  by  languj^e, 
sculpture,  music,  etc. ;  so  might  we  here 

•  “  Personal  Narrative  of  the  Origin  of  the  Caout¬ 
chouc,  or  India-Rubber  Manufacture  in  England.” 

Thomas  Hanoock. 


show  that  the  cause  which  we  have  hith¬ 
erto  found  to  determine  progress  holds  in 
these  cases  also.  We  could  demonstrate 
in  detail  how,  in  science,  an  advance  in 
one  division  presently  advances  other  di¬ 
visions —  how  astronomy  has  been  im¬ 
mensely  developed  through  discoveries  in 
optics,  whilst  •  other  optical  discoveries 
have  initiated  microscopic  anatomy,  and 
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ow  chemistry  has  simultaneously  o|>ened 
the  way  to  advance  in  our  knowledge  of 
electricity,  magnetism,  biology,  geology — 
how  electricity  has  reacted  on  chemistry 
and  magnetism,  developed  our  views  of 
light  and  heat,  and  disclosed  sundry 
law's  of  ner>’ous  action.  In  literature, 
the  same  truth  might  be  exhibted  in 
the  manifold  effects  resulting  from  the 
j  primitive  mystery-play,  not  only  as  origin¬ 
ating  the  modem  drama,  but  as  affecting 
through  it  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  fic¬ 
tion  ;  or  in  the  continually  multiplied 
forms  of  periodical  literature  that  have 
descended  from  the  first  newspaper,  and 
which  have  severally  acted  anti  reacted  on 
other  forms  of  literature  and  on  each 
other.  The  influence  which  a  new  school 
of  painting — as  that  of  the  pre-Ilaflaelites 
— exercises  upon  other  schools ;  the  hints 
which  all  kinds  of  pictorial  art  are  deriv¬ 
ing  from  photography ;  the  complex  re¬ 
sults  of  new  critical  doctrines,  as  those  of 
Mr.  Kuskin,  might  severally  be  dwelt 
upon  as  displaying  the  like  multiplication 
of  eflects.  But  it  w'ould  needlessly  tax 
the  reader’s  patience  to  pursue,  in  their 
many  ramifications,  these  various  changes; 
here  become  so  involved  and  subtle  as  to 
be  followed  out  with  some  difficulty. 

Without  further  accumulation  of  evi¬ 
dence,  w'e  venture  to  think  our  case  is 
made  out.  The  many  im]>erfection8  of 
statement  which  brevity  has  necessitated, 
do  not,  we  believe,  militate  against  the 
tmth  of  the^  propositions  enunciated.  The 
qualifications  here  and  there  demanded 
w'ould  not,  if  made,  affect  the  inferences. 
Though  in  one  instance,  in  w’hich  sufficient 
evidence  is  not  attainable,  we  have  been 
unable  to  show  that  the  law  of  progress 
applies ;  yet  there  is  high  probability  that 
the  same  generalization  holds  which  holds 
throughout  the  rest  of  creation.  Though, 
in  tracing  the  genesis  of  progress,  w’e  have 
frequently  spoken  of  very  complex  causes 
as  if  they  were  simple  ones,  it  still  re¬ 
mains  true  that  such  causes  are  far  less 
complex  than  their  results.  Detailed  eri- 
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ticisms  can  not  affect  our  main  position.  | 
Endless  facts  go  to  show  that  every  kind  | 
of  progress  is  from  the  homogeneous  to 
the  heterogeneous ;  and  that  it  is  so  be- ! 
cause  each  change  is  followed  by  many 
changes.  And  it  is  significant  that , 
where  the  facts  are  most  accessible  and  i 
abundant,  there  are  these  truths  most  ma- 1 
nifest. 

However,  to  avoid  committing  our¬ 
selves  to  more  than  is  yet  proved,  we 
must  be  content  with  saying  that  such  are  \ 
the  law  and  the  cause  of  all  progress  that  | 
is  known  to  us.  Should  the  nebular  hy-  j 
pothesis  ever  be  established,  then  it  will 
oecome  manifest  that  the  universe  at 
large,  like  every  organism,  was  once  ho¬ 
mogeneous  ;  that  as  a  whole,  and  in  every 
detail,  it  has  unceasingly  progressed 
toward  greater  heterogeneity ;  and  that 
its  heterogeneity  is  still  increasing.  It 
will  be  seen  that  as  in  each  phenomenon 
of  to-day,  so  from  the  beginning,  the  de¬ 
composition  of  every  expended  force  into 
several  forces  has  been  perpetually  pro-  i 
ducing  a  higher  complication ;  that  the  [ 
increase  of  heterogeneity  so  brought  ; 
about  is  still  going  on,  and  must  continue  | 
to  go  on  ;  and  that  thus  progress  is  not  | 
an  accident,  not  a  thing  within  human  j 
control,  but  a  beneficent  necessity.  I 

A  few  words  must  be  added  on  the  on-  j 
tological  bearings  of  our  argument.  Pro-  i 
bably  not  a  few  will  conclude  that  here  is 
an  attempted  sedution  of  the  great  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  philosophy  in  all  ages 
has  perplexed  itself.  Let  none  thus  de¬ 
ceive  themselves.  Onljr  such  as  know  not  j 
the  scope  and  the  limits  of  science  can  j 
fall  into  so  grave  an  error.  After  all  that 
has  been  said,  the  ultimate  mystery  of 
things  remains  just  as  it  was.  The  expla¬ 
nation  of  that  which  is  explicable  does 
but  bring  out  into  gri'ater  clearness  the 
inexplicableness  of  tliat  which  remains  be¬ 
hind.  However  we  may  succeed  in  re- ! 
ducing  the  equation  to  its  lowest  terms,  we 
are  not  thereby  enabled  to  determine  the 
unknown  quantity:  on  the  contrary,  it 
only  becomes  more  manifest  that  the  un¬ 
known  quantity  can  never  be  found.  We 
feel  ever  more  and  more  certain  that  fear¬ 
less  inquiry  tends  continually  to  give  a 
firmer  basis  to  all  true  religion.  The 
timid  sectarian,  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  obliged  to  abandon  one  by 
one  the  superstitions  of  his  ancestors,  and 
daily  finding  sundry  of  his  cherished  be- 


liefii  more  and  more  shaken,  secretly  fears 
that  all  things  may  some  day  be  explain¬ 
ed  ;  and  has  a  corresponding  dread  of 
science :  thus  evincing  the  profoundest  of 
all  infidelity  —  the  fear  lest  the  truth  be 
bad.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sincere  man 
of  science,  content  fearlessly  to  follow 
wherever  the  evidence  leads  him,  becomes 
by  each  new  inquiry  more  convinced  that 
the  universe  is  an  insoluble  problem. 
Alike  in  the  external  and  the  internal 
worlds,  he  sees  himself  in  the  midst  of 
perpetual  changes,  of  which  he  can  dis¬ 
cover  neither  the  beginning  nor  the  end. 
If,  tracing  back  the  genesis  of  things,  he 
allows  himself  to  entertain  the  still  un¬ 
proved  hypothesis  that  alt  matter  once  ex¬ 
isted  in  a  diffused  fonn,  he  finds  it  utter¬ 
ly  impossible  to  conceive  how  this  came  to 
be  so ;  and  equally,  if  he  speculates  on  the 
future,  he  can  a.ssign  no  limit  to  the  grand 
succession  of  phenomena  ever  evolving 
themselves  before  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  he  looks  inward,  he  perceives  that 
both  terminations  of  the  thread  of  con¬ 
sciousness  are  beyond  his  grasp :  he  can 
not  remember  when  or  how  conscious¬ 
ness  commenced,  and  he  can  not  examine 
the  consciousness  that  at  any  moment 
exists;  for  only  a  state  of  conscious¬ 
ness  that  is  already  past  can  become  the 
object  of  thought,  and  never  one  which  is 
passing.  When,  again,  he  turns  from  the 
succession  of  phenomena,  external  or  in¬ 
ternal,  to  their  essential  nature,  ho  is 
equally  at  fault.  Though  he  may  succeed 
in  resolving  all  properties  of  objects  into 
manifestations  of  force,  he  is  not  thereby 
enabled  to  realize  what  force  is;  but  finds, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  more  he  thinks 
about  it  the  more  he  is  baffied.  Similar¬ 
ly,  though  analysis  of  mental  actions  may 
finally  bring  him  down  to  sensations  as  the 
original  materials  out  of  which  all  thought 
is  woven,  he  is  none  the  forwarder ;  for  he 
can  not  in  the  least  comprehend  sensation 
— can  not  even  conceive  how  sensation  is 
possible.  Inward  and  outward  things  he 
thus  discovers  to  be  alike  inscrutable  in 
their  ultimate  genesis  and  nature.  He 
sees  that  the  materialist  and  spiritualist 
controversy  is  a  mere  war  of  W'ords ;  the 
disputants  being  equally  absurd— e^ujh  be¬ 
lieving  he  understands  that  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  human  being  to  under¬ 
stand.  In  all  directions  his  investigations 
eventually  bring  him  face  to  face  with  the 
unknowable;  and  he  ever  more  clearly 
perceives  it  to  be  the  unknowable.  He 
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learns  at  once  the  greatness  and  the  little¬ 
ness  of  human  intellect — its  power  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  all  that  comes  wdthin  the  range 
of  experience;  its  importance  in  dealing 
with  all  that  transcends  experience.  He 
feels,  with  a  vividness  which  no  others 


I  can,  the  utter  incomprehensibleness  oPthe 
simplest  fact,  considered  in  itself.  He 
alone  truly  sees  that  absolute  knowledge 
is  impossible.  He  alone  knovos  that  under 
all  things  there  lies  an  impenetrable  mys¬ 
tery. 


Prom  Ura  Doblln  UnlTcri'lty  Magulnc. 

WnEWELL’S  HISTORY  OF  M0L\L  PHILOSOPHY  IN  ENGLAND.* 


Wk  have  heard  of  a  young  officer  in 
country-quarters,  who,  feeling  his  time 
hang  heavy  upon  his  hands,  took  down 
Bishop  Butler’s  Analogy  or  Sermons  to 
read.  Having  devoted  to  his  task  the 
time  between  a  late  dinner  and  tea,  our 
philosopher  flung  down  the  volume  with 
disgust,  observing  that  it  was  “slow,” 
and  that  he  did  not  think  that  there  was 
much  in  it  after  all.  The  heading  of  this 
article  may  induce  our  fairer  or  younger 
readers  to  class  us  with  that  hopeful  young 
gentleman.  We  are  quietly  inviting  the 
myriad  admirers  of  our  Maga  to  discuss 
the  moralists  of  England,  in  the  witching 
and  dreamy  post-prandial  hour,  when  a 
periodical  is  so  often  taken  up.  We  are 

fiitching  a  ton  of  lead  upon  the  elastic 
ightness  of  Mr.  Lever,  upon  the  exquisite 

Eathos  and  subtle  satire  of  Mr.  Jerrold. 

>r.  Whewell’s  writing  is  hardly  so  enter¬ 
taining  as  the  “  Fortunes  of  Glencore,” 
or  so  full  of  brilliant  contrast  as  “  Some¬ 
body  and  Nobody.” 

We  can  assure  our  readers,  however, 
that  we  shall  treat  of  moral  philosophy 
rather  under  the  form  of  literature  than 
of  philosophy.  And  here  we  shall  con- 


*  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  Ei^land.  By  William  Whewell,  D.D.,  Master 
of  Tri^ty  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  PhUoso- 
^y  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  London:  J<^n 
W.  Parker  and  Son,  West  Strand ;  Cambridge :  John 
Deighton.  1852. 


fine  ourselves  within  very  narrow  limits. 
We  had,  perhaps,  proposed  to  ourselves 
to  follow  our  author  through  the  succes¬ 
sive  eras  of  English  morality.  But  we 
soon  felt  the  hopelessness  of  attempting 
an  outline  w'hich  to  the  initiated  would 
appear  contemptibly  meagre ;  to  the  unini¬ 
tiated,  hopelessly  obscure.  On  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion,  therefore,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  species  of  literary  re¬ 
view  of  three  eminent  writers  on  morality 
who  flourished  in  the  17th  century,  their 
principal  writings  ranging  between  the 
years  1626  and  1661.  These  writers  are 
Hugo  (irrotius,  (whose  great  influence  upon 
English  theology  and  morality  entitles 
him  to  a  place  in  a  review  of  English 
moral  philosophy,)  Robert  Sanderson, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Thomas  Hobbes, 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury.  We  se¬ 
lect  these  three,  because  in  their  works 
we  find  the  seminal  principles  of  those 
moral  speculations  which  blossomed  out 
so  richly  in  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  and 
Butler,  in  Locke  and  Paley — the  wool 
which  was  spun  out  into  varying  textures, 
according  to  the  fancy  or  necessity  of  suc¬ 
cessive  generations.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  prove  that  these  abstract  speculations 
have  not  been,  and  are  not  litely  to  be, 
without  the  most  important  practical 
effect  upon  our  position  as  members  of  a 
civilized  community,  and  even  of  a  Christ¬ 
ian  Church.  But  we  owe  Dr.  Whewell 
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the  courtesy  of  a  special  notice  at  the  ! 
outset. 

I.  The  name  of  WheM'cll  must  ever  be 
mentioned  with  respect  and  j^ratitude  in  | 
any  history  of  moral  philosophy  that  may  | 
hereafter  be  published  in  the  English  Ian- 1 
guagc.  To  him  the  University  of  Cam- 1 
bridge  owes  her  Moral  Science  Tripos,  j 
In  the  multifarious  range  of  his  author¬ 
ship-including  theology,  the  higher  ma- ' 
thematics,  mechanics,  .architecture,  the 
theory  of  education,  and,  it  is  whispered, 
conundrums,  charades,  elegant  original 
and  translated  verses,  and  essays  upon 
Chinese  music!  are  included  one  of  the 
most  complete  systems  of  morality  and 
polity  in  any  language ;  a  volume  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  Systematic  Morality ;  two  selec¬ 
tions  from  Bishop  Butler’s  k^rmons,  with 
prctaces ;  an  edition  of  Mackintosh  ;  of 
Sanderson,  J)e  OMigatione  Conscientice  ; 
and,  finally,  one  of  Grotius,  De  Jure  lielli 
et  Pads.  It  is  no  light  achievement,  no 
inconsiderable  service,  to  have  superseded 
the  low  morality  of  Paley  for  one  of  a 
finer  texture.  Shall  we  be  considered  un- 
gniteful  for  these  eminent  services  if  we  | 
sav  that  they  are  not  without  some  inter- 1 
mixture  of  alloy  ?  | 

Dr.  Whowell’s  style  is  rather  disagree- 1 
ably  egotistical  and  dogmatic.  He  writes 
as  he  might  be  supposed  to  lecture  j 
some  over-musical  undergraduate,  whose  | 
French-hom  or  flute  should  too  rudely  I 
disturb  the  learned  echoes  of  Trinity,  and 
to  whom  he  should  declaim,  ore  rotunda, 
how,  “  if  the  college  were  to  continue  as  | 
as  a  college,  and  rules  as  rules,”  ho  must 
infallibly  bo  rusticated.  It  is  very  provok¬ 
ing  to  bo  told  so  often  that  ho  has  arrived 
at  conclusions  more  satisfactory  than  those 
of  preceding  moralists.  Our  eminent 
author  is  something  wanting  in  im<agina- 1 
tion ;  and  when  his  style  swells  into  the 
rhetorical  grandeur,  w’o  can  fancy  the 
sneer  which  plays  upon  the  lips  of  the 
fastidious  Greek.  We  h.ave,  in  one  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  work  now  under  review,  a 
comparison  between  “the Lockeian  theory, 
rushing  on  before  the  prosperous  wind, 
with  expanded  sails  and  fly«x.'g  colors,  and 
the  system  of  Cudworth,  ill-suited  for  such 
a  rivalry.”  Then  follows  much  about  the 
“  surrounding  flood,  ever  ready  to  whelm 
such  adventurers  in  -its  unfathomable 
depths,”  and  “  the  intelloct'ial  globe,” : 
and  “  navigators  rejoicing  together  in  the 
bright  sunshine  of  the  unknown  Islands  of 
the  Blest,  which  they  sought  so  long  in 


mist  and  twilight,  ever  mistaking  each 
other,  and  missing  of  (?)  their  aims.” 
The  whole  pa.ssage  is  about  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  “  King  Cambyses’  vein” 
which  we  remember.  This  want  of  ima¬ 
gination  has  led  the  Professor  into  one 
curious  and  enormous  mistake.  In  the 
“Dissertation  on  the  Nature  of  Virtue,” 
Butler  says  of  conscience,  “  whether  it  be 
considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  under¬ 
standing,  or  a  perception  of  the  heart.” 
Surely  the  meaning  is  obvious.  The 
Bishop  alludes  to  the  mingled  phenomena 
of  conscience,  partly  intellectual,  partly 
moral : 

“bred 

In  the  heart  and  in  the  head.” 

Ex.actly  parallel  is  the  psychology  of 
Scripture  :  “  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  f 
the  eyes  of  your  understanding,”  (literally, 
“  the  eyes  of  your  heart  f)  are  just  “  the 
sentiment  of  the  under.standing,  the  per¬ 
ception  of  the  heart.”  But  Dr.  Whewell 
cannot  understand  this,  and  takes  credit 
to  himself  for  altering  a  long-standing 
misprint ;  and  so  it  appears  in  his  edition 
of  the  “  Sermons,”  in  this  flat,  not  to  say 
unmeaning  shape,  “a  sentiment  of  the 
heart,  or  a  perception  of  the  understand¬ 
ing.” 

There  is  a  graver  fault,  as  we  conceive, 
about  Dr.  Whewcll’s  morality.  It  is  too 
systematic.  It  exhibits  the  geometric 
spirit  rather  than  the  “  esprit  de  finesse.^ 
This  is  the  fault  of  your  matter-of-fact 
Englishman,  when  he  becomes  a  theologian 
or  a  moralist.  We  can  not,  indeed,  agree 
with  Tholuck,  w'hen  he  says  that  Bisho)) 
Butler  speaks  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  universe  as  he  would  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  a  London  police-court.  But  the 
learned  and  excellent  Waterland  describes 
and  classifies  the  secrets  of  sacramental 
grace  as  one  would  label  the  drawers  of  a 
cabinet.  The  road  to  the  heavenly  Jeru¬ 
salem,  in  some  of  our  standard  divines,  is 
not  a  wonderful  path,  irradiated  with 
supernatural  light,  and  with  shadows  of 
mystery  chequering  its  fullest  sunshine, 
but  a  straight  macadamized  highway. 
They  forget  that  to  comprehend  the  coun¬ 
sels  of  the  Eternal,  the  finite  mind  must 
be  expended  into  infinity,  or  the  Infinite 
be  contracted  to  the  finite.  So  in  pro¬ 
phecy.  Your  Englishman  insists  on  a 
map  of  the  new  heavens,  a  plan  of  the 
new  earth,  a  Pinnock’s  Catechism  of  the 
Apocalyptic  Dates,  a  Chart  of  the  River  of 
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the  Life,  a  Bradshaw  of  the  celestial  king¬ 
dom.  Ue  must  be  satisfied  how  they 
who  have,  “  every  one  of  them,  harps  and 
golden  vials  full  of  odors, can  manage 
to  strike  the  instruments  while  they  hold 
the  vials  ;  forgetting  that  he  is  in  a  region 
where  nothing  is  sharp  or  defined,  but  all 
floating  in  a  sunlit  mist.  So  in  morality. 
Ho  must  have  just  so  many  virtues  and 
duties,  so  many  rights  and  obligations, 
and  no  more.  And  he  is  as  impatient  of 
any  less  definite  numerical  arrangement 
as  if  you  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
start  on  a  journey  with  an  ill-packed  car- 

Eet-bag,  or  pursue  his  weary  path  through 
fe  with  confused  or  inadequate  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  number  of  his  shirts.  Yet  it 
seems  to  us  that  moral  systems  are  suspi¬ 
cious  just  in  proportion  as  they  “  gender 
acquiescence”  in  the  vulgar,  by  their  “  as¬ 
sumption  of  universal  knowledge.”  Every 
moral  system  should  leave  a  chair  vacant 
for  the  unknown,  a  margin  on  the  page 
for  the  unclassified.  When  the  astrono¬ 
mer  surveys  the  heavens  through  his  glass, 
he  requires  a  line  to  divide  the  enormous 
map  which  is  expanded  before  him.  N one 
suits  his  purpose  so  well  as  a  mngle  thread 
of  the  spider's  web.  And  this  ^ight  line, 
with  the  light  of  a  lamp  thrown  upon  it, 
looks  like  a  great  golden  band  sundering 
the  heavens  into  compartments.  Such  a 
spider’s  web  is  the  moralist’s  system,  or 
point  of  view — most  valuable  and  indis¬ 
pensable  for  his  survey ;  but  he  must  not 
mistake  it  for  an  integral  part  of  the  won¬ 
derful  worlds  upon  which  he  is  gazing. 
Surely  Dr.  Whewell’s  pentagonal  morali¬ 
ty — his  five  elements  of  our  nature,  five 
classes  of  rights,  five  virtue^  five  branches 
of  the  general  trunk  of  morality,  and  we 
know  not  what  other  fives — postulates  its 
own  failure.  It  is  a  sort  of  Philistine 
superstition,  reproducing  the  five  golden 
emerods,  the  five  golden  mice,  tlie  five 
lords,  the  five  cities. 

II.  We  now  proceed  with  our  literary 
review  of  those  three  writers  whom  we 
specified  at  the  outset. 

Dr.  Whewell  well  points  out  that  the 
causistry  of  the  Roman  Church  was  the 
precursor  of  moral  philosophy.  Causistry, 
according  to  him,  is  the  doctrine  of  cases 
of  conscience — that  is,  cases  in  which  an 
iqiparent  conflict  of  duties  renders  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  eliminate  all  but  purely  moral 
elements  from  the  matter  in  question. 
Causistry  was  based  upon  authority,  and 
dealt  in  a  multiplicity  of  details.  It  is  the 


nature  of  every  such  system  to  split  into 
a  thousand  subtle  questionings.  Thus,  in 
the  Mussulman  code,  no  less  than  75,000 
traditional  precepts  have  been  promul¬ 
gated.  Under  the  title  of  Dharmasbastra, 
the  Hindoos  place  all  their  authorized 
works  on  law  and  jurisprudence,  personal, 
domestic,  and  public,  civil  and  sacred. 
Every  act  of  human  life  connected  with 
every  individual  man,  and  every  relation 
of  society,  they  profess  to  regulate  by 
divine  institution.  The  Dbarmnshastra 
of  Christendom  was  subverted  by  the  Re¬ 
formation.  Moral  theology  was  the  tran¬ 
sition  state  between  causistry  and  moral 
philosophy.  It  still  remains  on  the  dusty 
shelves  of  our  libraries.  Wo  can  see  it, 
quaint  and  subtle  as  it  is,  in  the  stiff  sym¬ 
metric  outlines,  in  the  interminable  divi¬ 
sions  and  subdivisions  of  some  of  the  elder 
Reformed  divines.  It  took  the  pulpit  in 
rufif  and  gown,  and  shook  the  sand-glass  in 
the  fiice  of  the  wearied  auditory.  When 
it  had  graduated  in  Geneva,  it  loved  to 
expatiate  on  those  tremendous  themes — 
the  will  and  the  power  of  God ;  and 
when  the  heart  of  man  sank  quailing  be¬ 
fore  the  conclusions  of  his  intellect,  it 
took  refuge  in  a  cloud  of  words,  through 
which  it  still  flattered  itself  that  it  saw  a 
benevolent  Deity.  It  taught  that  the 
predetermined  vessel  of  wrath  stood  forth 
m  a  twofold  capacity.  He  was  a  creature 
of  God  in  whom  there  was  some  remnant 
of  the  divine  image  ;  he  was  also  a  sinner. 
God  hates  sinful  creatures  so  fiir  as  they 
are  sinful,  and  loves  them  so  fur  as  they 
are  creatures.  This  hatred  answers  to 
volition^  this  love  to  velleity  in  man  ;  and 
the  latter  is  nothing  else  than  the  natural 
aflfection  of  God  to  His  natural  creatures, 
even  to  those  who  shall  be  lost,  by  which 
He  would  wish  that  they  sliould  not  perish, 
if  it  might  be  so  in  consistence  with  His 
justice  ;  and  of  this  natural  affection  Scri]>- 
turc  8|)eaks,  when  it  says  that  God  will 
have  all  men  to  be  savcnl.  The  logic  of 
love  and  of  our  moral  nature  soon  rends 
these  cobwebs  of  the  schools ;  to  say  that 
this  velleity  or  natural  affection  is  weaker 
than  this  volition^  is  simply  to  say  that 
God’s  hate  is  stronger  than  His  love.  It 
is  but  just  to  say  that  while  these  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  Divine  veUeity  and  the 
Divine  volition  ^re  utterly  forgotten, 
moral  theology  is  the  quarry  from  which 
are  hewn  some  of  the  stones  which,  when 
siiaj)ed  and  polished,  look  best  in  our 
modem  sermons.  Causistry,  after  leaving 
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the  Romish  confessional  and  the  Protest- 
:int  pulpit,  brought  out  into  the  light  of 
general  principles  and  transfigured  into  a 
philosophy,  becomes  moral  science. 

The  Prolegomena  to  the  great  work  of 
Grotius,  Jure  Belli  et  Parte,  contains, 
says  Mackintosh,  the  most  clear  and  au¬ 
thentic  statement  of  the  general  princi¬ 
ples  of  morals  in  Christendom,  after  the 
close  of  the  schools,  and  before  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Hobbes  had  given  rise  to  those 
ethic.al  controversies  which  more  peculiarly 
l)elong  to  modern  times.”  His  philoso¬ 
phy  is  based  on  our  social  nature.  In 
Sanderson,  (who  is  utterly  overlooked  by 
Mackintosh  and  Stewart,)  we  have  the 
theory  of  conscience,  not  indeed  laid  out 
in  the  shape  w’hich  the  advance  of  moral 
and  psychological  science  afterw’ard  re¬ 
quired.  In  the  writings  of  Hobbes,  we 
have  the  first  circles  made  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters  of  morality,  which  have  kept 
widening  on  ever  since  ;  we  have  also  t  he 
method  which  h.as  since  been  impressed 
upon  these  studies.  In  Grotius  and  San¬ 
derson,  we  have  the  echoes  of  the  past ; 
in  Hobbes,  the  voices  of  the  future.  In 
thd  study  of  these  writers,  we  have  ob¬ 
tained  the  kev  to  the  history  of  moral 
philosophy  in  fcngland. 

The  Dedication  of  the  great  work  of 
Grotius  to  Louis  XIII.  is  a  specimen  of 
the  most  splendid  fiattery.  He  hands  the 
monarch  a  bumper  of  the  heady  cham¬ 
pagne,  in  the  delicate  glass  of  his  fine  La- 
tinity.  At  last  he  ventures  to  say  of 
France :  “  When  heaven  shall  have  pro¬ 
moted  your  majesty  to  that  kingdom 
which  alone  is  better  than  your  own.” 
This  is  but  a  little  behind  the  frightful  au¬ 
dacity  of  Lacardaire,  who,  at  a  conference 
in  Notre  Dame,  ventured  to  predict  that 
redeemed  Frenchmen  would  be  of  the 
highest  rank  of  the  redeemed,  and  per¬ 
haps  distinguished  by  some  peculiar  re¬ 
cognizance.  Of  a  truth,  kings  of  those 
days  enjoyed  that  which  Sir  Epicure  Mam¬ 
mon  anticipated  in  the  possession  of  the 
fihilosopher’s  stone : 

“  My  flatterers 

Shall  be  the  pure  and  gravest  of  divines 

That  I  can  get  for  money.” 

The  ends  of  the  Prolegomena  are  Jirst, 
to  prove  that  jtie  exists ;  secondly,  that  it 
exists  in  war.  Under  the  first  head,  in 
order  to  give  definiteness  and  personality 
to  the  objections  against  the  existence  of 


jus,  Grotius  introduces  Cameades.  This 
philosopher — ^the  third  founder  of  the  new 
academy — was  sent  from  Athens  to  Rome, 
and  disputed  of  justice  before  Gaiba,  and 
Cato  the  censor,  arguing  for  it  one  day, 
against  it  the  next.  His  arguments 
against  it  were :  “  that  the  powerful  have 
contrived  it  for  their  own  advantage ; 
that  law  and  morality  are  various  in  various 
places,  that  men,  like  all  other  animals,  are 
borne  by  a  resistless  impulse  to  their  own 
utilities  alone  ;  that,  therefore,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  justice,  or  that,  if  there  be,  it 
is  but  a  specious  name  for  folly.”  Thus 
a  dreary  and  hideous  divorce  is  made  be- 
tw'een  wisdom  and  goodness,  whereas  wis¬ 
dom  is  goodness  with  a  thoughtful  face, 
and  goodness  is  but  regenerated  wisdom. 

Upon  the  arguments  of  Grotius  we 
need  not  dwell  at  length.  B  ut  there  is 
one  portion  of  his  answer  which  the  moral 
student  should  carefully  note.  Simple 
and  common-place  as  it  may  sound,  it  had 
never  before  been  so  precisely  stated ;  or, 
at  least,  never  before  been  so  lucidly 
developed  into  its  consequences.  Man  is 
an  animal,  different  in  kind  from  others. 
He  has  socLal  affections,  an  appetite  for 
society,  ordered  and  intellectual,  with  his 
fellow  men.  He  has  speech,  a  peculiar 
social  instrument.  The  veriest  hermit,  in 
his  solitary  musings  against  society,  is 
compelled  to  exercise  the  faculty  which 
proclaims  him  to  be  a  member  of  society. 
Establish  this  matter  of  fact  with  regard 
to  man’s  constitution — that  he  is  as  truly 
a  social  as  he  is  a  selfish  being — and  we 
have  at  once  the  basis  of  jus,  strictly  so 
so  called — security  to  the  property  of 
others,  restitution,  reparation,  obligation 
of  promises,  punishment  of  offenses  against 
society.  For,  be  it  remembered,  the 
punishment  of  vices  destructive  to  society, 
as  being  so,  is  necessary  to  its  very  exist¬ 
ence,  and  is  “  therefore  as  natural  as  so¬ 
ciety,”  according  to  Butler  ;  and  the  ma¬ 
gistrate  deals  with  transgression  as  crime, 
not  sin — as  socially  prejudicial,  not  mo¬ 
rally  enormous.  Mark,  then,  the  train  of 
consequences.  The  obligation  of  com¬ 
pacts  is  founded  on  this  natural  Civil 
society  is  founded  upon  the  obligation  of 
compacts.  Therefore,  in  the  last  analysis, 
it  is  based  upon  natural  jus.  The  groat 
branch  of  iu/}tice  grows  greenly  from  the 
living  stock  of  human  nature,  and  has  its 
sap  running  down  through  every  fibre  of 
its  minutest  leaf  The  Founder  and 
Builder  of  man’s  nature  has  so  constituted 
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him  that,  'without  any  selfieh  or  utilitarian 
aim  whatever,  he  has  an  irresistible  ten- 
.dency  to  society.  We  can  not  see  how 
this  doctrine  deserves  the  patronizing 
sneer  of  Mackintosh  about  its  “  prudence 
and  purity,  laxity  and  confusion.” 

We  must  follow  the  speculations  of  Gro- 
tius  into  two  of  their  practical  results,  al¬ 
though  they  rather  belong  to  the  last  di¬ 
vision  of  our  subject. 

As  Grotius  rises  from  the  conception  of 
our  social  nature  to  the  conception'  of  so¬ 
ciety  and  of  a  state,  so,  from  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  state,  he  rises  to  that  of  the 
family  or  community  of  states.  To  this 
great  universal  societj^  the  law  of  nations 
bears  the  same  relation  which  civil  law 
bears  to  one  particular  commonwealtb. 
It  w'as,  indeed,  basely  and  stupidly  con¬ 
tended  by  some,  that  justice  is  not  re¬ 
quired  in  a  nation  or  its  rulers,  however 
necessary  for  individuals.  But  Grotius 
replies  that  there  is  no  state  which  does 
not  need  alliance  with  others,  and  if  alli¬ 
ance,  then  jus.  And  if  no  community  can 
permanently  exist  without  this,  neither 
can  the  greatest  of  all.  The  chief  causes 
of  his  undertaking  his  work  were  an  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  readiness  of  men  to  make 
war,  and  of  their  savageness  in  conducting 
it ;  and  the  hope  of  laying  down  princi¬ 
ples  which  should  be  received,  at  least 
tacitly,  by  all  civilized  nations. 

That  glorious  enterprise  of  exalted  hu¬ 
manity  has  not  been  unsuccessful.  It  is 
now  admitted  that  the  law  of  nations  is 
founded  upon  the  principle  so  well  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Montesquieu,  “  That  in  peace 
nations  ought  to  do  each  other  the  great¬ 
est  good ;  in  war,  the  least  evil  consistent 
with  their  necessary  interests.”  Here  is 
the  principle  which  is  the  master-key  to 
the  chief  treaties  of  modern  Europe,  wnich 
runs,  like  a  golden  thread,  even  through 
the  dark  tissue  of  the  web  of  the  history 
of  war.  It  is  now  admitted,  W’ith  Burke, 
that  “  Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing 
policy  of  civil  society ;  and  that  any  emi¬ 
nent  departure  from  it,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  lies  under  the  suspicion  of  being 
no  policy  at  all.”  Hence,  in  war  itself,  the 
profound  moral  feeling  that  we  are  men, 
engaged  in  a  great  act  of  stem  necessity, 
not  maddened  devils,  not  brutes  giving 
full  swing  to  a  brutal  desperation,  or  to  a 
not  less  brutal  cunning.  If  before  Sebas¬ 
topol  itself  the  roar  of  artillery  was  ever 
and  anon  exchanged  for  a  truce,  which 
might  well  be  called  a  truce  of  God,  that 


either  party  might  bury  with  Christian 
burial  the  shattered  corpses  which  were 
left  in  the  fiery  track  of  w'ar — ^if  the  rude 
cross,  hurriedly  carved  in  such  intervals, 
rises  through  the  lank  grass  and  thickly, 
studded  anemones  of  the  luxuriant  soil — 
if  the  hospital,  over  which  the  yellow  flag 
floated  to  mark  that  it  was  the  asylum  of 
the  wounded,  was,  in  the  intention  of  the 
besiegers,  as  safe  from  the  fire  which 
surged  and  roared  around,  like  the  spring- 
tide  of  hell,  as  if  it  had  been  the  pavilion 
of  the  English  queen — if  the  non-combat¬ 
ants  who  lay  upon  the  field  were  compara¬ 
tively  safe,  and  the  savage  who  spared 
them  not  was  considered  by  his  own  com¬ 
rades  worthy  of  the  death  of  a  ferocious 
dog — if  any  direct  promise  or  covenant, 
made  between  the  enemies,  was  observed 
as  the  promise  of  a  gentleman  with  the 
faith  of  a  Christian — all  this  was  due  to 
recognized  laws.  The  genius  of  the  poet 
personifies  war ; 

“  Lo  I  where  the  giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 

His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun, 
With  death-bolts  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 

And  eye  that  scorches  all  it  glares  upon.!’ 

To  Grotius  and  to  his  sciiool  we  owe  it 
that  this  picture  may  occasionally  Ik* 
drawn  in  less  terriftic  colors.  We  have 
occasionally  seen  the  giant  drop  the  bolt, 
even  when  he  could  have  launched  it  with 
the  deadliest  eft'ect.  There  is  sometimes 
a  touch  of  pity  which  makes  him  raise 
that  fiery  hand  to  wipe  away  a  natural 
tear.  And  if  it  be  too  much  to  hope  that 
this  weary  earth  shall  ever  cease  to  sound 
with  the  tramp  of  armies,  at  least  we  may 
hope  to  find  the  asperities  of  war  gradu¬ 
ally  softened ;  we  may  hope  tluit  nations 
will  learn  the  lesson  contained  in  that 
single  touch,  in  which  the  Incarnate  Wis¬ 
dom  of  God  alludes  to  the  Roman  legions, 
“He  sent  forth  His  armies.”  The  Huns 
and  Vandals;  the  hosts  of  Napoleon  and 
of  Nicholas,  arc,  in  a  sense,  the  armies  of 
God.  Their  captain  is  the  captain  of  the 
Lord’s  host ;  they  march  to  the  music  of 
heaven ;  they  charge  to  a  trumpet-blast 
that  is  blown  upon  the  etern.al  hills ;  they 
obey  a  word  of  command,  w'hich,  though 
unheard  by  their  ears,  sways  the  rocking 
and  the  reeling  of  the  battle.  “  The  book 
of  the  wars  of  the  Lord”  is  the  motto  of 
I  modern  history,  as  truly  as  of  the  Hebrew 
I  history,  though  the  sun  shall  never  again 
I  stand  still,  nor  the  hailstone  assist  the 
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avenging  sword.  With  this  high  com¬ 
mission  of  the  Christian  soldier,  licensed 
drunkenness  and  ravishing  are  utterly  in¬ 
consistent.  One  injury  at  least  there  is, 
inflicted  upon  non-combatants  in  a  cap¬ 
tured  city  by  the  usage  of  Christendom, 
so  hideous  and  so  unmanly,  that  every 
nwn  who  has  a  wfe,  a  sister,  or  a  mother, 
recoils  in  horror  from  the  contemplation 
of  it.  In  that  pre<5minently  wicked  book, 
Don  Juan,  there  are  some  things  which 
we  C4in  palliate,  if  not  excuse.  We  can 
half  forgive  the  dreamy  voluptuousness  of 
the  scene  where  the  yellow  moon  lights 
the  bower  of  Juan,  for  the  delicious  verses 
that  mingle  an  almost  religions  sentiment 
with  the  evening  hour;  we  can  pardon 
the  passionate  Uaided,  as  she  lies  with  her 
marble  face  and  jet-black  tresses  in  the 
light  of  the  Grecian  summer ;  and  the 
tear  that  the  boy  sheds  over  “  the  beauty 
of  the  Cyclades”  may  tend  to  wash  away 
some  of  the  filth  which  has  fallen  upon  his 
soul,  as  he  tracks  the  career  of  Juan.  But 
who  can  forgive  the  fiendish  unbelief  in 
female  purity — the  brutal  sympathy  with 
triumphant  lust  which  prompted  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  horrors  that  followe<l  the 
storming  of  Ismail?*  Arnold,  in  latter 
days,  has  spoken  Avith  noble  severity 
of  the  license  to  which  we  allude — a  li¬ 
cense,  be  it  remembered,  which,  at  Ba<la- 
joz  and  elsewhere,  has  stamped  on  the 
British  soldier  the  infamous  brand  of  ruf¬ 
fianism.  Grotius  speaks  of  this  in  few  but 
weighty  words:  “It  pertains  neither  to 
necurity  nor  to  punishment^  and,  there¬ 
fore,  ought  no  more  to  escape  without 
condign  chastisement  in  war  than  in 
peace.”  This  we  may  expect  to  see  one 
one  day  classed  M'ith  the  poisoned  foun¬ 
tain,  and  the  lie,  and  the  murder  of  pri¬ 
soners.  We  have  heard  on  credible  au- 


•  We  can  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  quotini;  these 
linoa,  which  have  never  before  been  published.  They 
were  written  by  the  late  Samuel  Koj^rs  in  a  volume 
of  Byron,  which  we  happened  to  observe  in  a  private 
collwtioa 

“  When  I  beheld  thee,  light  and  gay, 

The  idol  of  the  passing  day ; 

The  god  of  fools  who  never  knew 
The  worth  of  him  they  cringed  to — 

When  I  beheld  thee,  proud  and  young, 

Despise  the  tribute  due  thy  song. 

While  thy  high  spirit  kept  away 
Sages  from  converse,  souls  astray — 

When  nature  showed  the  bitter  mind. 

Fraught  with  ill-will  to  all  mankind, 

I  wept  that  genius  bad  been  given 

To  one  who  thus  could  lead  so  far  from  heaven  I” 


thority  that  the  great  Duke  had  a  strong 
feeling  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  his  wish 
to  spare  the  inhabitants  of  an  invaded 
country  from  outrage  once  led  to  a  sin¬ 
gular  tragedy,  which  was  related  to  us 
by  one  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  it.  When  the  English  army  marched 
into  France,  in  1814,  an  or4,er  tvas  given 
that  pillage  or  violence  should  be  imme¬ 
diately  punished  by  hanging  the  culprit. 
In  the  knapsack  of  a  sergeant,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Peninsula, 
there  was  found  some  valuable  lace,  which 
had  been  token  from  a  Frenchwoman. 
The  provost-marshal  seized  the  sergeant ; 
the  captain  of  his  company  went  to  Lord 
Wellington  and  implored  the  man's  life — 
Lord  Wellington  was  inexorable.  The 
shock  to  the  officer  was  so  severe  that  he 
sickened  and  died,  as  he  himself  said,  “  of 
a  broken  heart.” 

To  these  we  may  add  another  instance, 
which  has  occurred  almost  while  we  are 
tracing  these  lines.  The  scene  is  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  night  of  Mon¬ 
day,  March  2d,  1857.  The  strangers’ 
gallery  is  crowded  even  to  suffocation ; 
the  dresses  of  the  ladies  show  like  the 
wings  of  butterflies,  or  the  gaudy  leaves 
of  tulips  under  glass,  from  behind  their 
barriers.  The  house  is  crowded  with 
flushed  and  eager  faces.  SjKJech  after 
sjMjech  awakes  the  rolling  thunder  of  the 
opposition  cheers.  But  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  the  British  manliness  of 
Lord  John  liussell — the  oily  smoothness 
of  Sir  James  Graham — the  flowing,  yet 
polished  readiness  of  Mr.  Gladstone — the 
compres-sed  sarcasm  of  Mr.  Sidney  Her¬ 
bert,  which  rolled  up  a  mile  of  argument 
in  the  compass  of  a  lady’s  ring,  and  every 
sentence  oi  which  had  a  sting  in  its  tail — 
reduced  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
ouse  than  the  address  of  Dr.  Kobert 
Phillimore.  No  political  or  party  hits 
pointed  his  periods ;  one  allusion,  indeed, 
there  was  to  the  bishops,  which  drew 
down  loud  and  continued  cheering.  But 
the  staple  of  his  argument  was  drawn  from 
the  law  of  nations ;  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  reftrisal  and  tear — the  assertion 
that,  while  there  was  a  difference  as  to 
comity  between  Christian  and  Heathen 
nations,  China  could  yet  claim  to  be  dealt 
with  upon  principles  of  internation.al  law 
— the  appeal  to  Montesquieu  and  Bacon 
told  powerfully  upon  the  house. 

This  topic  may  appear  to  have  carried 
us  far  from  our  course.  But  we  were 
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anxious  to  show  that  morality  has  been 
carried  from  the  library  to  the  camp,  the 
court,  and  the  congress.  The  speculations 
of  Grotius  and  his  successors  have  not 
been  imprisoned  in  musty  volumes;  tliey 
are  still  upon  occasions  the  watchwords  of 
high  ministers  of  state,  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
Drouhyn  de  t’Huys,  and  Nesselrode.  It 
has  been  said  by  rough  soldiers,  with  a 
pardonable  sentiment  of  exag^ration,  that 
the  shadow  of  Florence  Nightingale,  flit¬ 
ting  through  the  ward  of  the  hospital  with 
her  lamp  in  her  hand,  fell  upon  tneir  beds 
like  the  shadow  of  a  passing  angel.  Does 
not  the  shadow  of  old  Hugo  fall  upon  the 
j»age8  of  the  history  of  war  with  an  analo¬ 
gous  effect? 

We  must  notice  a  »ec<md  important  re¬ 
sult  of  the  speculations  of  Grotius.  We 
(■an  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  the  clearness  and  force  with  which  he 
pronounces  against  rdigiout  trnrs.  He 
decides  the  sole  case  where  religion  can 
be  made  a  eastts  belli  to  be  that  where 
Christians  are  persecuted,  not  merely  be¬ 
ing  Christians,  but  a*  being  Christians. 
At  our  stage  of  progress,  we  can  scarcely 
estimate  the  difficulty  which  there  must 
have  been  at  that  date  in  grasping  this 
principle  strongly. 

With  these  enlightened  views,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  contrast  the  sentiments  of  a 
contemporary  writer — a  Jesuit,  who  was 
profes-sor,  first  at  Louvain,  afterwards  in 
the  Itoman  College — Cornelius  k  Lapide. 
The  preface  to  his  commentary  on  the 
Twelve  Prophets  is  not  the  sober  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  Biblical  critic,  of  a  Hammond 
or  Hengstenberg,  a  Tholuck  or  Alford. 
It  is  a  modem  pro.se  song  of  Deborah ;  it 
is  written  as  with  the  sword-point  of  the 
Maccabees.  The  glories  of  Pope  Urban, 
oft  whose  monument  was  inscribed,  Au¬ 
thor  expeditionis  in  infideles” — the  t.aking 
of  Jerusalem  bv  Godfrey — the  holy  trio, 
Eugeuius  HI.,  King  Louis,  and  Saint  Ber¬ 
nard,  are  commemorated  by  him.  He 
softly  laments  that  the  saintly  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux,  the  author  of  those  sermons  on 
the  Song  of  Songs,  which  are  echoes  of 
the  voice  of  “  the  dove  that  is  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,”  burning  love-hymns  to  Him 
that  “  feedeth  among  the  lillies,”  was  con¬ 
fined  by  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  the 
sacerdotal  trampet.  “And  would,”  he 
says,  “  that  even  from  the  halls  of  heaven. 
Saint  Bernard  would  again  make  the 
trumpet  peal  in  the  ears  of  the  faithful.” 
We  have  visions  of  the  princes  of  Catholic 


I  Christendom,  and  especially  of  the  heir  of 
Sunt  Louis,  turning  their  arms  from  the 
Saracens  to  tlie  heretics ;  we  have  the 
burning  words  of  Catherine  of  Sienna,  the 
Saviour’s  spouse,  who  had  been  borne  on 
angels’  pinions  over  the  dark  blue  sea — 

'  riie  wakes  from  her  ecstatic  dream  of  vir- 
i  gins  and  saints,  crowned  with  silver 
I  lillies  in  Paradise,  and  of  One  mightier 
I  and  purer  far  than  any  in  that  great  array, 

'  betrothing  her  to  Himsc‘1^  and  looking  on 
!  her  with  awful  love,  while  a  storm  of 
I  golden  hallelujahs  swept  from  all'the  harps 
of  heaven — to  urge  Urban  VI.  to  prevail 
upon  faithful  kings  that  they  should  com- 
;  pose  their  diflerences,  and  make  common 
'  cause  against  the  foes  of  Christ.  Then 
I  we  have  the  shouts  of  Lepanto  ;  we  have 
I  the  prospect  of  the  world  made  one  fold, 

I  after  the  subjugation  of  Mohammedanism, 

I  (upon  the  expiration  of  its  millennium,) 

'  with  its  twin  sisters  —  paganism  and 
I  heresy ;  we  have  the  mixture  of  the  wild 
>  watchwords  of  military  enthusiasm,  with 
i  the  holy  accents  of  David,  Isaiah,  and  St. 

'  John  ;  we  have  the  adoration  of  the  eter- 
;  nal  Trinity  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  traced 
:  uith  the  same  ink  which  had  just  written 
I  a  summons  to  the  bloodiest  of  wars  ;  we 
i  have  the  Christian  priest  and  theologian, 

!  with  the  spirit  of  Sam8<^>n  and  the  Macca- 
I  bees  throbbing  under  his  stole  and  sur- 
I  plicc.  All  this  forms  the  most  extraor- 
[  dinary  mixture  which  wo  have  ever  en- 
1  countered.  In  Grotius  and  Cornelius, 

I  w'riting  at  the  same  time,  one  can  hardly 
I  avoid  seeing  the  representatives  of  the 
I  Reformed  and  Roman  Ethical  schools, 
j  One  word  more  of  Grotius  before  we 
part  from  him.  In  his  address  to  the 
I  princes  and  free  people  of  Christendom, 

I  prefixed  to  the  treatise  entitled  “  Marc 
Liberum,”  he  speaks  in  a  lofty  strain  of 
the  punishment  of  those  who  violated  the 
rights  of  nations.  He  reminds  them  tliat 
j  there  are  two  punishments  which  they 
!  can  not  escape,  '•'’conscientiam  cuique  suam, 

I  et  famam  sive  existimationem  cUienam.'^ 

\  The  former  element  had  often  before 
j  pointed  the  moral  of  common-place  invec- 
;  tive  or  warning.  But  it  will  be  remarked 
'  how  definitely  be  brings  out  another  ele¬ 
ment.  He  docs  not  leave  fame  to  the 
va^ue  and  ftdnt  ^nerality  of  the  current 
opinion  of  posterity  ;  he  means  that  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  of  a  man’s  own  contemporaries 
which,  by  the  constitution  of  our  own 
nature,  is  a  punishment  only  second  to  the 
reproaches  of  conscience.  Hence  the 
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power  of  the  press ;  many  men  would 
rather  be  quietly  hanged  than  afford  a 
subject  for  a  “  slasher”  or  a  “  tickler”  in 
the  Times,  But  in  the  mami  cuiqm 
and  aUenam,,  Grotius  emphasizes  the  social 
and  the  rightly-selfish  part  of  our  nature. 
And  it  is  striking  that  the  philosopher 
who  wjis  the  first  to  contemplate  steadily, 
and  to  express  distinctly  the  great  fi«5t  of 
our  appetitio  societatU,  should  have  been 
among  the  first  to  appeal  so  pointedly  and 
emphatically  to  that  of  which  we  now 
hear  so  much — ^public  opinion. 

III.  Having  found  in  Grotius  a  view  of 
human  nature  which  recognizes  man’s 
sociality  as  the  fundamental  troth  of  mor¬ 
ality  and  law,  we  should  look  at  the  great 
ethical  work  of  Sanderson,  in  order  to 
gain  some  conception  of  the  &rthe8t  ad¬ 
vance  made  by  the  morality  of  conscience, 
previous  to  the  rise  of  the  distinctively 
modem  school  of  ethics. 

To  theologians,  Robert  Sanderson, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  is  known  as  the  author 
of  some  admirable  sermons,  of  the  Preface 
to  the  Prayer  Book — we  are  afraid,  since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Proctor’s  accurate 
work  on  the  PVayer  Book,  we  can  not 
add  of  the  General  Thanksgiving.  The 
logician  will  probably  recognize  him  as 
the  author  of  a  treatise  of  much  learning 
and  acuteness.  To  the  general  reader  he 
may  be  better  known  by  that  exquisite 
life  which  “gentle  Isaac  Walton”  has  be- 
mieathed  as  a  legacy  to  our  language. 
Well  writes  Wordsworth: 

“  There  are  no  colors  in  the  fairest  sky 
.So  fair  as  these;  the  feather  whence  the  pen 
Wa.s  shaped,  that  traced  the  lives  of  these  good 
men. 

Dropped  from  an  angel's  wing ;  with  moi.sten’d 
eye 

We  read  of  faith  and  purest  charity 
In  statesman,  priest,  and  humble  citizen. 
Methinks  their  very  names  shine  still  and 
bright; 

Apart  like  glow-worms  in  a  summer-night, 

- Or  seen,  like  stars  on  high. 

Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring. 

Around  meek  Walton’s  heavenly  memorj' !” 

By  the  moralist,  Sanderson  is  chiefly  re¬ 
membered  a»  the  author  of  Lectures  on 
the  Obligation  of  Conscience,  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  1646.  The.se,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon 
Dr.  Whe well’s  system  of  morality,  and 
are,  we  believe,  at  the  present  moment 
read  in  the  Cambridge  Moral  Science 
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Tripos.  They  were  delivered  in  the 
Divinity  School  at  Oxford.  As  the  visit¬ 
or  at  this  day  lionizes  that  fairest  of  Eng¬ 
lish  cities,  he  will  doubtless  walk  down 
the  old  lane,  with  the  great  chestnut-tree 
hanging  its  ivory-white  cones  of  blossom 
over  the  dark  wall  of  the  garden  of  Exeter 
College ;  he  will  turn  the  comer ;  he  will 
wheel  round  for  some  moments  to  admire 
the  contrast  between  the  Radcliffe,  like  a 
dark  Icviathian  ship  of  stone,  and  the 
spire  of  St.  Mary’s,  like  a  fairy  mast  of 
marble,  tapering  up  to  the  blue  summer 
sky  ;  he  will  enter  the  qnadrangle  of  the 
schools.  If  it  be  the  time  of  public  ex¬ 
amination,  he  will  find  all  bustle  and  move¬ 
ment.  But  the  stir  and  progress  of  years 
hardly  yet  have  flung  a  wave  over  the 
threshold  of  the  old  divinity-school.  A 
place  of  undusted  cushion.s,  and  groined 
roofs  full  of  echoes,  of  pulpits  and  lynches 
only  fit  for  ghosts  to  preach  from  and 
ghosts  to  listen  on,  and  damp  sepulchral 
smells — a  sjwt  where  every  thing  speaks  of 
the  past,  and  too  little  of  the  present  or  of 
the  future  !  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  recall 
the  scene  which  was  passing  there  in  thost* 
days.  The  reader  is  a  book  speaking, 
the  book  is  a  mute  reader.  But  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  a  continuous  discourse  is  often 
somewhat  languid.  The  concatenation  of 
uniformly-constmcted  sentences  provokes 
to  sleep.  Of  the  reader  on  this  occasion 
it  was  said,  that  “the  best  sermons  in 
the  world  were  never  preached and 
his  sole  attempt  at  extemporaneous  dis¬ 
course  was  closed  by  bis  saying,  in  a  little 
village  church  to  Dr.  Hammond :  “  Good 
doctor,  by  Heaven’s  help  I  have  once 
preached  without  my  papers ;  but,  good 
doctor,  by  Heaven’s  help  without  my 
papers  I  will  never  preacn  again  1”  ^ 

on  went  that  calm,  grave  Professor  of 
Divinity — a  sounder  and  riper  divine  his 
imiversity  and  liis  Church  have  never  bred 
— with  his  quiet,  unimpassioned  voice : 
the  stem  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
during  the  delivery  of  some  of  these  pre¬ 
lections,  striding  outside,  and  humming 
their  surly  hymns.  Yet  the  lectnres  made 
a  considerable  impression  even  at  that 
time,  when  (to  use  words  once  recited  in 
the  Sheldonian  Theater)  Oxford’s 

“  Groves  were  full  of  warlike  stirs. 

The  student’s  heart  was  with  the  merry  spears, 
Or  keeping  measure  to  the  clanking  spurs 
Of  Rupert’s  cavaliers.” 

Sanderson  has  two  great  merits — a 
30 
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wonderful  mastery  of  the  technicalities  of  al  studies  for  a  season ;  but  on  returning 
the  school  logic,  and  sound  good  sense,  from  the  Continent  he  resumed  them ;  and 
The  former  sometimes,  perhaps,  leads  him  to  him  we  owe  the  Latin  version  of  some 
away;  at  least,  it  perplexes  the  modem  of  Lord  Bacon’s  writings.  Hobbes,  in¬ 
student.  The  latter  rails  him  when  he  deed,  always  affected  an  ignorance  of 
gets  upon  the  defense  of  established  books,  saying,  that  if  he  had  read  as  much 
usages,  which  he  mmntains  with  the  first  as  other  men,  he  had  been  as  pudding- 
weapon  that  comes  to  hand,  be  it  bad  or  headed  and  as  dull  of  wit  as  they.  Arch¬ 
good.  For  instance,  in  defending  advow-  bishop  Tenison,  however,  clearly  traced 
sons,  he  attempts  to  convince  those  who  those  political  speculations  of  his,  which 
.asserted  the  people’s  consent  to  the  pas-  have  been  considered  most  audaciously 
toral  call  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  by  original,  to  the  original,  to  the  oration  of 
arguing  that  advowsons  have  been  secured  Eupliemus  the  Athenian,  in  the  sixth 
to  patrons  by  parliament,  that  is,  the  full  book  of  Thucydides,  of  which  Ilobhes 
consent  of  the  people.  We  must  here  himself  had  pu  jlLshed  a  translation.  So 
briefly  state  what  Sanderson  has  to  say  of  true  is  Ben  Jonson’s  saying,  that  “some, 
conscience.  He  remarks  that  the  word  is  by  a  cunning  protestation  against  all  read- 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  Acarf  ing,  and  false  venditation  of  their  own 
or  spirit  appearing  instead.  He  investi-  naturals,  think  to  direct  the  sagacity  of 
gates  the  meaning  of  the  term.  The  con  their  readers  from  themselves,  and  cool 
implies  a  knowledge  on  the  part  of  a  plu-  the  scent  of  their  own  fox-like  thefts.” 
rality  of  subjects,  or  of  a  plurality  of  objects.  The  name  of  Hobbes  is,  unijuestionably. 

If  the  former,  conscience  signifies  a  joint  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  God  and  the  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  The 
moral  agent.  If  the  latter,  it  indicates  influence  which  he  exercised  is  marked 
the  junction  of  knowledge  to  knowledge  by  the  few  complimentary  addres-scs  which 
— the  knowledge  of  the  universal  princi-  were  offered  to  him  by  some  of  his  bolder 
pie  to  that  of  the  special  fact,  by  applying  admirers.  It  was  felt  that  a  new  Prome- 
the  former  to  the  latter.  He  then  defines  theus  had,  indeed,  arisen — that  a  first 
cxinscience,  pursuing  the  analytic  method;  advance  towards  a  satisfactory  mental 
giving  out  his  definition  like  a  theorem,  analysis  had,  at  last,  been  made — that  a 
and  discussing  and  establishing  it  point  glass  had  been  fitted  to  the  human  breast, 
by  point.  “  Conscience  is  a  habit,  or  through  which  that  marvelous  organiza- 
faculty  of  the  practical  intellect,  whereby  tion  might  be  traced,  each  thread  of  whose 
the  mind  doth,  by  discourse  of  reason,  intricate  woof  is  the  living  link  that  knits 
apply  the  light  that  is  in  it  to  its  own  the  mysterious  whole  to  reason,  to  virtue, 
particular  moral  acts.”  to  society,  to  God.  Mr.  Bathurst,  a  young 

IV.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  M.A.  of  Trinity,  afterward  Dean  of  Bath, 
writings  of  Hobbes  have  been  much  expressed  all  this  in  some  fine  Latin  lines, 
studied  by  some  of  those  who  have  un-  a  very  few  of  which  we  shall  quote : 
dertaken  to  criticize  them.  Indeed,  a  cer¬ 
tain  set  of  sayings  have  become  current  fenestram  pectori  human*  suam 

about  him,  winch  every  one  repeats  Ufion  Aptasset  ipse  Homus,  inspiceret  magis — 
occasion.  Thus  even  M.  Cousin  says ;  Consulter  audax,  et  Prometbei  potius 
“  Hobbes  does  not  invoke  revelation,”  an  Facinoris  anima  I — 
assertion  which  mav  be  tested  by  any  one  Divinum  est  opus 

who  opens  his  works  at  random.  Thus  Mentem  crearo— proximum  huic,  ostendere." 
again  the  authority  of  Mackintosh  has 

made  it  ti^hionable  to  speak  of  him  as  an  Cowley  exhausted  his  imperial  fancy  on 
eminent  instance  of  “  one  of  the  late  go  inviting  a  theme.  Men,  he  said,  were 
writers,  and  late  leapiers'’*  The  truth  is,  tund-ig  over  and  over  an  effete  soil  with 
that  he  began  Latin  and  Greek  at  ««•,  fruitless  assiduity.  They  w’ere  like  trear 
went  to  a  grammar-school  at  eight,,  and  sure  hunters,  searching  with  divining- 
translated  the  Medea  of  Euripides  into  wands  among  the  dead,  while  rich  fields 
Latin  verse  before  he  w^as  matriculated  were  lying  round  them  which  only  re- 
at  Oxford,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  quired  common  sense  and  common  indus- 
At  the  age  oftwenty,  he  w’as  recommended  try  to  reward  them  with  the  richest  har¬ 
as  tutor  to  Lord  Cavendish.  It  would  cer-  vests.  Rising  as  he  goes,  ho  hails  Hobbes 
tainly  appear  that  he  suspended  his  classic-  as  the 
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“  Great  Columbus  of  the  golden  land 
<  If  new  philosophies.  Tbjr  learn’d  America  is 
Not  only  Hrst  found  out  thee 
And  rudely  left  to  future  industry, 

Rut  thy  eloquence  and  thy  wit, 

Have  planted,  peopled,  built,  and  ciriliKcd  it !” 

Of  Sheffield’s  verses  Mackintosh  con- 
temjituously  obsen’es,  “One  line  is  good 
enough  to  be  quoted.”  Old  Sam  Johnson, 
with  some  justice,  remarks  that,  apart 
from  the  ‘prestige  of  the  strawberry -leaves, 
he  is  “a  writer  that  sometimes  glimmers, 
but  rarely  shines ;  feebly  Laborious,  and 
:it  best  but  pretty.”  Yet  his  description 
of  I  lobbes’  English  we  take  the  liberty  of 
considering  to  be  exceedingly  h.appy : 

“  Such  a  choice,  yet  unaffected  style, 

As  must  both  knowledge  and  delight  impart. 
The  force  of  reason  with  the  flowers  of  art. 
Clear  a.s  a  lieautiful  transparent  skin. 

Which  never  hides  the  blood,  yet  holds  it  in ; 
Ijike  a  delicious  stream  it  ever  ran. 

As  smooth  as  woman,  but  as  strong  as  man.” 

We  may  be  allow'od  to  wish  that  Hobbes 
had  had  his  Hoswell.  The  friend  of  Bacon, 
Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Mersenne,  Galileo, 
I)e.scarte.s  Gassendi,  Harvey,  Selden,  and 
Cowley,  can  have  been  no  common  man. 
The  caustic  irritable  old  fellow,  impatient 
of  contradiction — puffing  up  the  nearest 
hill,  or  running  up  and  down  the  noble 
galleries  of  Chatsworth,  while  ancosters  of 
“  liusscll  and  Co.,”  gartered  and  doub- 
leted,  with  feathered  hats  and  high-heeled 
shoes,  and  high-born  ladies,  fresh  from 
the  brush  of  Lely,  looked  down  with  as¬ 
tonishment  on  the  gambols  of  the  plebeian 
philosopher,  trying  to  expel  moisture  by 
a  breathing  sweat,  devouring  his  simple 
dinner  at  twelve,  and  sitting  down  to 
study  with  barred  windows,  and  tables 
covered  with  tobacco-piiies,  hurrying  out 
of  church  before  prayers  were  ended,  to 
escape  the  sermon,  saying  :  “  The  parsons 
can  teach  me  nothing,”  would  make  a 
remarkable  picture.  It  might,  perhaps, 
partly  dispel  the  painful  impression  of 
gigantic  powers  perverted,  and  a  life  pro¬ 
longed  without  repentance  or  serious 
thought.  It  is  some  comfort  to  know  that 
in  an  illnes-s,  supposed  to  be  fatal,  after 
stoutly  declining  the  kind  offers  of  Father 
Mersenne,  he  was  visited  by  the  pious 
Bishop  Cosin,  and  that  he  became  a 
habitual  communicant.  Let  us  remember 
this,  as  we  stand  by  the  grave  in  the  aisle 
of  the  little  church  of  Hault-Ilacknell, 


where  the  aching  head  of  the  philosophet 
of  Malmesbury  reposes. 

Let  us  give  a  brief  and  rapid,  but  we 
hope  not  inaccurate  sketch  of  some  of 
Hobbes’  doctrines. 

His  view  of  our  intellei^ual  nature  seems 
to  be  this.  Tlie  steps  or  our  knowledge 
are  four.  We  have  such  and  such  con¬ 
ceptions^  gained  from  material  objects 
through  the  senses.  We  christen  these 
conceptions,  or,  rather,  name  the  things 
of  whicli  they  are  conceptions.  Wo  join 
these  names  so  as  to  form  tnieproposi- 
tions.  We  join  those  propositions  in  such 
manner  that  they  be  conclusive. 

Thus  our  knowledge  is  a  pyramid,  of 
which  sense  is  the  base,  science  the  apex. 
It  may  appear  to  be  a  starry-pointing 
pyramid,  raised  by  the  spirit  of  man.  We 
do  not  pause  to  show  that  the  names  of 
cause^  time,  number,  space,  and  others,  the 
auguster  names  of  virtue,  duty,  conscience, 
God,  can  not  be  painted  upon  its  walls 
with  pigments  w’hich  are  so  imperfectly 
compounded.  But  we  do  ask,  is  it  built 
for  immortality  ?  The  base  is  constructed 
solely  of  a  perishable  material,  whose  par¬ 
ticles  arc  in  a  continual  flux,  which  wastes 
with  the  cold  of  winter,  and  melts  with 
the  summer  suns ;  which  is  shaken  by  the 
volcanic  passions  of  youth,  and  covered 
w’ith  the  dreary  snow  of  old  age,  shrink¬ 
ing  into 

“  The  lean  and  slipper’d  pantaloon. 

Sans  eye,  sans  tooth,  sans  taste,  sans  eveiy 
thing;” 

and  which  at  last  crumbles  aw<ay  into 
slime  and  dust.  “  Faugh,  it  stinks !”  As 
we  read  the  speculations  of  Hobbes  and 
the  ultra-sensualist  school,  we  see  over 
their  pyramid  of  science  that  “  the  light 
is  darkened  in  the  heavens  thereof,”  and 
that  there  are  “  darkness  and  sorrow”  in 
the  land  around  it.  We  see  an  intellec¬ 
tual  being  that  exchanges  its  freedom  for 
the  chains  of  fatalism,  a  moral  nature 
without  dignity,  a  heaven  without  a  God. 
Where  shall  be  the  thoughts  that  wander 
through  eternity,  when  that  which  renders 
thought  possible  is  withdrawn  ?  Where 
shall  this  fabric  be  found  when  death  has 
battered  the  walls,  and  shaken  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  house  of  clay  ?  A  palpable 
mist  of  rottenness,  and  darkness  of  anni¬ 
hilation  gather  round  thb  pyramid  of 
science. 

I  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  of 
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Hobbes’  way  of  resolving  all  our  passions ' 
into  selfish  affections.  Thus  pity,  ns  every  I 
student  of  Butler  so  well  remembers,  is  1 
“  the  conception  of  future  calamity  to  our- 1 
selves  from  the  sense  of  another’s  calam-  ■ 
ity.”  Laughter^  is  “  the  sudden  concep¬ 
tion  of  our  own  eminence  by  comparison  ' 
with  another’s  inferiority  or  absurdity,  or  | 
our  own  at  a  former  period.”  W eeping  i 
is  a  sudden  conception  of  defect.  The  ' 
tears  that  burst  from  the  eyes  of  recon- ; 
ciled  friends  are  the  fountains  through 
which  nature  pours  her  regrets  for  frus¬ 
trated  revenge.  Charity  is  the  ])leasing 
conception  of  exuberant  power,  which  j 
not  only  compasses  our  own  desires,  but 
is  able  to  assist  others.  The  bestowal  of 


charity  on  strangers  is  not  properly  chari¬ 
ty,  but  contract  to  purchase  friendship,  or  i 
foar  to  purchase  peace.  ' 

Hobbes’  mental  philosophy  is  a  struct- . 
ure  built  upon  one  principle — that  concep- 1 
tion  is  derived  firom  sense,  and  passion ! 


from  conception.  His  moral  and  poiiticiJ 
philosophy  also  rises  from  one  principle —  I 
‘‘  Men  are  by  nature  in  a  state  of  war.”  I 
To  desire  this  state  is  a  self-contradiction 


in  a  reasonable  bang.  Hence  the  primary 
law  of  sociality,  to  observe  the  rules 
which  keep  us  in  peace.  But  another 
primary  law  of  our  nature  is  pure,  un¬ 
mixed  selfishness.  From  these  two  ele¬ 


ments  virtue  is  framed.  To  be  virtuous 


is  to  be  sociable  to  those  who  will  be  so,  to  i 
be  formidable  to  those  who  will  not — a ! 


definition  which  would  make  a  turn  for ! 
conviviality  and  pugilism  a  sign  of  the 
virtuous  man. 

Hobbes  proceeds  to  strengthen  his  posi¬ 
tion  by  Scripture.  It  is  ne^less  to  follow 
him  here.  But,  strange  to  say,  not  Ori- , 
gen,  or  a  mediaeval  preacher  in  his  most  I 
mysticiring  vein,  not  Vitringa  w’hen  he  I 
refers  Isaiah  to  the  Dutch  Remonstrants, 
not  Ephraim  Macbriar  in  his  application  i 
of  Ezekiel  to  Claverhouse  and  the  Covenant, ! 


are  more  fanciful,  or  more  inconsequential. 
Thus  that  his  “  law  of  nature”  is  unalter- ' 


simultaneously  is  of  great  importance. 
Though  the  former  was  the  leader  of  the 
ultra-sensualist,  the  latter  of  the  ultra- 
idealist  school,  the  soldier  of  Britany  and 
the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  mark  the 
progress  of  thought  which  was  leaving  its 
debateable  ground,  and  taking  its  stand 
on  the  soU  of  modem  philosophy.  Hobbes, 
though  one  great  end  of  his  philosophy 
was  to  defend  ancient  errors  m  govern¬ 
ment,  did  so  by  weapons  w’hich  Avere 
destined  to  overthrow  the  ancient,  and 
hasten  on  the  new.  Every  civil  war  is 
emphatically  a  war  of  ideas.  The  English 
ciA'il  war  M’as  the  struggle  between  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages  and  that  of 
modem  civilization.  In  Hobbes,  a  cava¬ 
lier,  we  find  the  principles  which  embody 
the  new  draivn  to  a  conclusion  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  old,  even  to  extravagance.  The 
hands  are  Esau’s  hands,  but  the  voice  is 
Jacob’s  voice,  and  the  spirit  of  olden 
times  might  well  doubt  W'hether  it  should 
not  curse  him  who  presented  himself  for 
a  son. 

Perhaps  we  may  liken  the  philosophy 
of  Hobbt'S  to  the  Pool  Hole  Cave  near 
Buxton,  as  described  by  himself  at  such 
length  in  his  favorite  I^atin  poem,  enti¬ 
tled  “The  Wonders  of  the  Peak.”  As  the 
traveler  enters  it,  after  his  ascent,  he 
seems  to  be  introduced  into  a  habitation, 
human  at  once  in  its  homelineas  and  its 
magnificence.  Flitches  of  bacon  seems  to 
be  suspended  from  a  roof,  which  is  illu¬ 
minated  with  the  many-colored  play,  with 
the  starry  cressets  of  its  stalactites.  All, 
however,  is  merely  an  imitation  in  stone 
of  lamiliar  objects,  a  lustrous  mockery  of 
human  workmanship.  The  scintillating 
spars  that  hang  over  one’s  heads;  the 
gigantic  flitch ;  the  grotesque  figure  of 
the  blind  old  man,  cowering  down  adth 
bis  gaunt  elbows  upon  the  unheaving 
coverlet  of  the  bed ;  are  all  but  stone. 
The  veiT  drop  of  dew,  that  seems  to  be 
a-mng  from  the  rock,  is  ui  process  of  pe¬ 
trifaction. 


able,  is  intimated  by  this,  that  “  the  priest- '  But  if  Hobbes  plays  an  important  part 
hood  of  Melchizedec  is  everlasting  1”  1  in  moral  philosophy,  chiefly  because  he  is 

But  the  structure  reared  upon  the  foun- 1  the  devil’s  advocate  who  ventures  to  as- 
dation  of  “  the  state  of  nature”  is  not  yet ;  sert  monstrous  plausibilities  wliich  true 
complete.  The  hands  which  laid  in  Eng- 1  moralists  have  taxed  their  wits  to  an- 
land  the  foundation  of  the  house  of  scien- :  swer ;  it  is  right  to  say  that  he  has  unin- 
tific  sensualism  did  not  finish  it.  But  of  j  tentionally  done  the  morality  of  con- 
the  other  house  of  social  and  political  science  eminent  service.  For  the  know- 
science,  Hobbes  himself  brought  forth  the  ledge  of  our  nat  ure  he  refers  us  to  the 
head-stone,  and  that  head-stone,  slavery !  ^  “  Know  thyself.”  It  is  his  glory,  like 
^  Hie  appearance  ofHobbes  and  Descartes!  that  of  Socrates,  to  have  put  a  method 
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into  the  modem  world,  or  at  least,  into 
modem  England — to  have  laid  down  fMy- 
vJiology  as  the  basis  of  all  true  metaphys¬ 
ics.  “  For  the  similitude  of  my  thoughts 


and  passions  to  another  man’s  (says  Hob¬ 
bes)  I  must  look  into  myself,  and  consi¬ 
der  what  I  do,  and  on  what  grounds; 
when  I  think,  fear,  hope ;  thus  I  shall 
know  what  arc  the  thoughts  and  passions 
of  other  men  upon  the  like  occasions.” 
Again,  “  Men  may  read  one  another  if 
they  w'ill  take  the  pains,  and  that  by 
noare  teipmm.'"  There  are  two  modes  of 
arguing  analogically  to  the  principles  of 
itctions ;  one  founded  upon  psychology, 
the  other  upon  a  guess  from  tne  action  to 
the  motive.  It  is  the  province  of  art  to 
cnrrect  the  uncertainty  of  experience  by 
the  certainty  of  laws ;  the  first  mode  is  as 
superior  to  the  last  as  the  stability  of  art 
to  the  instability  of  a  random  sagacity. 
It  was  this  method  which  laid  the  pre¬ 
mises  of  morality  deep  and  strong ;  and 
overthrew,  ultimately,  every  conclusion 
which  Hobbes  had  drawm  from  it. 

We  can  not  proceed  further  upon  this 
track.  An  attempt  to  crowd  other  theo¬ 
ries  into  our  narrow  limits  could  only 
produce  confusion.  For,  in  this  science, 
theory  presses  upon  theory,  as  wave 
shoulders  wave.  The  student  at  first  ap- 
)>ears  to  himself  to  be  walking  in  a  dream¬ 
land,  tenanted  wnth  inoongmous  shapes, 
and  haunted  by  discordant  voices.  “  Boni- 
form  fiiculty,”  “  moral  sense,”  “  moral  ap¬ 
proving  and  disapproving  faculty,”  “  prin¬ 
ciple  of  reflection,”  are  the  wat^ words  of 
one  side ;  “utility,”  “  consequences  of  ac¬ 
tions,”  “transference  of  approval  from 
end  to  means,”  “  greatest  happiness  prin¬ 
ciple,”  are  the  watchwords  of  the  other. 
The  laced  mflles  and  the  peach-colored 
breeches  of  the  infidel  Sliaitesbury  com¬ 
bine  in  some  strange  way  to  make  up  one 
figure  with  the  shovel-hat  and  broad-bot¬ 
tomed  wig  of  good  Bishop  Butler ;  the 
|»ale  face,  lit  up  with  a  sacred  glow,  as 
the  chant  swells  through  the  aisles  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  seems  inexplicably  to  look  on  us 
from  the  pages  of  the  fashionable  author 
of  “the  Characteristics”  and  “the  Mis¬ 
cellanies,” 


I 


I 


1 


“Justly  vain 

Of  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.” 


The  shrewd,  earthly  brow  of  canny  Da- 1 
vid  Hume  hangs  over  the  visionary  eye  i 
of  Berkeley,  gazing  by  faith  into  the  in- 1 


visible ;  like  Mr.  Scadder  in  Martin  Chua- 
zlewit,  who  has  two  sides  to  his  face — one 
good,  the  other  villainous  in  the  extreme. 
Jeremy  Bentham,  accompanying  the  Hon. 
Miss  Pratt  on  the  violin  in  the  splendid 
drawing-room  of  Bowood,  goes  masquer¬ 
ading  in  Dr.  Parley’s  ac^emic  gown. 
Or  we  may  illustrate  the  first  feelings  of 
the  moral  student  by  a  comparison.  We 
have  read  of  a  beautiful  old  experiment, 
the  Palingenesis.  There  is  placed  before 
the  eyes  a  vase  of  transparent  crystal, 
which  appears  to  contain  nothing  but 
water,  with  a  sediment  of  ashes.  But, 
upon  the  application  of  heat,  the  particles 
01  the  ashes  move  in  wavy  lines  of  the 
most  delicate  tints,  until  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  flower  is  produced — a  feiry  crear 
tion,  which,  when  the  heat  is  withdrawn, 
collapses  as  quickly  as  it  has  blossomed. 
Something  in  this  way  the  successive 
theories  of  virtue  and  duty  seem  to  the 
student  to  be  but  the  ingenious  playthings 
of  superior  intellects — which  have  no  sub¬ 
stantial  shapes  and  no  permanent  colors 
— which  are  excited  by  the  warm  touch 
of  genius,  and,  when  that  is  removed,  sub¬ 
side  into  a  worthless  sediment. 

Yet  even  what  we  have  now  written 
may  give  the  student  a  hint  for  arrange¬ 
ment.  Take  Hobbes’  lanthom  in  hand  ; 
we  mean  not  his  odious  conclusions,  but 
his  principle  that  all  questions  of  the  kind 
resolve  themselves  into  one  of  psychologi¬ 
cal  &ct.  Indeed  the  science  of  morals 
(so  fiir  as  it  excludes  the  consideration  of 
the  Divine  Will  and  of  Revelation)  might 
more  properly  be  termed,  “moral  psy¬ 
chology.”  We  may  develope  the  doct¬ 
rine  of  Grotius  into  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  “  pas-sions  or  appetites,  whose 
primary  use  and  intention  is  the  good 
of  society.”  We  may  improve  and  ex- 

Eand  Sanderson’s  statement  of  conscience 
v  the  help  of  Butler  and  of  Whewell. 
We  may  describe  moralists  by  this.  The 
one  school  declares  that  right  and  wrong 
are  positive  qualities,  discemible  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  faculty ;  that  without  such  a  facul¬ 
ty  we  could  no  more  create  the  idea  of 
moral  good  or  evU,  than  we  could  create 
a  particle  of  matter.  The  other  school 
denies  this,  and  makes  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong  to  lie,  not  in  the 
acts  themselves,  but  their  consequences, 
according  as  they  finally  lead  to  a  greater 
amount  of  happiness  or  misery,  pleasure 
or  pain. 

V.  From  the  earlier  literature  of  mo- 
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rality,  we  hasten  on  to  its  general  practi- 1  morality  must  not  have  been  an  ago  of 
cal  results.  !  selfishness,  dead  to  virtue  and  to  God  ? 

We  have  little  sympathy  with  that  |  In  the  revolutions  of  society,  the  spccu- 
spirit  which  is  perpetually  asking,  Of  i  lations  of  moralists  are  ever  playing  an 
what  use  are  such  and  such  studies  ?”  active  part.  Education  and  religious  in- 
Snbtleties  which  do  not  improve  the  |  struction,  it  must  fairlv  be  owned,  owe 
breed  of  bullocks  or  the  growth  of  turnips,  '  more  to  the  moralists  than  to  the  theolo- 
which  do  not  teach  us  how  the  “  ox  tal-  gians  of  England.  The  question  of 
lows  in  the  cawl  or  on  the  kidneys,”  of-  excuses  for  crime,  of  the  reformation  of 
ten  rub  off  the  rust  of  ignorance  from  the  I  criminals,  indeed  the  whole  of  criminal 
mind,  and  sharpen  it  for  battle  which  we  i  jurisprudence,  abut  upon  morality.  The- 
have  all  to  wage.  The  Soldan,  who  j  ology  is  always  deriving  important  contri- 
could  cut  with  his  Damascan  blade  the  butions  from  moral  philosophy.  It  assists 
cushion  that  he  threw  into  the  air,  might  !  us  in  rightly  limiting  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
seem  to  be  wasting  good  cloth  and  pre- 1  man  corruption.  We  wish  that  every 
cious  time  in  practicing  such  a  feat ;  but  !  clergyman  Iiad  in  his  hands  that  manly 
we  suspect  that  the  spectator  of  his  dex-  and  noble  sermon  on  the  “  Connection  be- 
terity  felt  that  Saladin,  in  learning  to  ;  tween  Morality  and  Religion,”  in  which 
cleave  a  cushion,  had  learned  to  cleave  a  Bishop  Fitzgerald  turns  his  favorite  study 
helmet,  with  a  head  in  it.  Morality  has  to  such  admirable  account.  It  enables  us 
had  its  results  upon  character  and  domes-  to  hold  the  balance  with  an  even  hand 
tic  virtue.  Take  two  ladies,  Madame  ;  between  the  attributes  of  God  and  the 
Dudeffand  and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  ;  attributes  of  man,  and  saves  us  from  fatal- 
Monta^ue.  The  Frenchwoman  w'rites  of  ■  ism.  We  believe  that  many  persons  have 
Helvetius,  who  resolved  all  the  determin- 1  been  lured  over  to  Rome  by  a  want  of 
ing  motives  of  our  actions  into  selfishness :  i  knowledge  of  moral  philosophy.  There  is, 
“The  success  of  his  book  is  not  surpris-  i  to  ardent  minds,  an  appearance  of  superior 
ing ;  he  is  the  man  who  has  told  the  se- ;  piety  in  a  view  which  pervades  many  de- 
cret  of  the  world.”  Lady  Mary  writes  '  votional  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
to  a  great  lady  at  home  of  some  curious  which,  under  the  guise  of  “  adaptations,” 
practices  in  the  high  society  of  Vienna —  hasbeenlargelycirculatedamongourselves. 
“Thus  yon  see  that  gallantry  and  good  It  isasserted  that  all  natural  affections  must 
breeding  are  as  different  in  different  cli- ;  be  crushed,  and  even  annihilated — a  view 
mates  as  morality  and  religion.”  Her  which  resolves  itself  into  that  of  Hobbes, 
ladyship  may  have  been  the  most  charm-  i  that  they  are  sdJusK  Gibbon,  in  his  fil¬ 
ing  of  women  ;  her  smile  may  have  been  i  teenth  chapter,  resolves  all  our  mental  de- 
the  sunshine  of  the  saloon ;  her  dress  i  sires  into  two — the  desire  of  pleasure  and 
may  have  been  the  envy  of  the  ladies ;  I  the  desire  of  action ;  and  he  argues  that 
her  conversation  may  have  been  a  salient  i  Christianity  Ls  false,  because  it  promotes 
fountain.  To  have  met  her  ;  neither  one  nor  the  other.  The  moral 

*  I  student  is  not  likely  to  be  shaken  by  this 

“With  champagne  and  a  chicken,  at  last,  mutilated  analysis.  The  speculations  of 
Whene’er  the  long  hours  of  the  public  are  ’  moralists,  even  more  tlian  the  lessons  of 
past,”  !  theologians,  have  taught  us  to  disentangle 

>  I  the  positive  from  the  moral,  the  Jewish 

may  have  been  the  most  delightful  of  ren-  from  the  universal,  in  the  Old  Testament, 
dezvous ;  to  have  sat  by  her  side  at  j  Take  the  simple  question  of  the  lawfulness 
Vauxball,  while  she  dressed  a  chicken’s  |  of  receiving  interest.  In  Mohammedan 
wing  with  cream  upon  a  china-plate,  may  :  nations  usury  is  utterly  forbidden,  on  the 
have  been  a  very  feast  of  reason.  But  I  foot  of  the  Mosaic  law.  In  England,  Dr. 
remember  those  few  words  which  have  j  Henry  Hammond,  in  his  Practical  Cate¬ 
slipped  so  glibly  from  her  pen.  Let  us  |  chism,  mentions  it  as  a  matter  of  doubt  in 
ask  whether  this  smart  lady,  with  the  i  his  day,  though  he  decides  in  favor  of 
hoof  of  Hobbes  thrust  into  her  satin  slip- 1  taking  it,  with  his  usual  sound  sense, 
per,  is  the  sort  of  person  who  would  Bacon,  whose  prejudices  were  against  the 
teach  her  sons  a  masculine  morality,  or  I  lawfulness  of  receiving  interest,  assigned 
pour  her  daughters  into  the  mold  of  |  the  strange  reason  that  it  was  a  breach  of 
Christianity  ?  We  ask,  whether  an  age  I  the  Sabbath,  inasmuch  as  the  interest  ran 
when  such  sentiments  were  received  as  I  on  during  that  day  equally.  Moral  philo- 
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gophers  were  the  first  to  draw  the  line 
here.  No  one  now  scruples  to  take  mo¬ 
derate  interest  for  his  money.  But  had 
this  not  been  so,  Christianity  would  have 
come  into  collision  with  the  march  of  pro¬ 
gress  ;  it  would  have  strangled  commerce, 
or  commerce  would  have  been  alienated 
from  it.  Sismondi  remarks  that  one 
great  cause  of  the  inferiority  of  Southern 
to  Northern  Europe,  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  the  laws,  based  on  a  mistaken  scru¬ 
ple,  prevent  lending  on  interest.  The 
capital  of  persons  not  in  business  is  thus 
lost  to  productive  purposes;  interest  is 
limited  to  the  capital  of  the  undertaker. 
Hence  exorbitant  interest  by  subterfuge. 
In  Mussulman  countries,  lenders  are  Ame- 
ric.an8,  Hindoos,  or  Jews.  A  character 
like  Shylock  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is 
the  natural  result  of  this  prejudice ;  and 
the  reader  will  recollect  how  hard  Shylock 
is  pressed  for  Scriptural  precedent,  and 
how  he  is  driven  to  admit  that  taking  in¬ 
terest  is  not  “directly”  sanctioned.  In 
truth,  the  grandest  practical  applications 
in  this,  as  in  other  sciences,  have  always 
followed  from  theories  pursued  with  a 
simple  love  of  truth.  More  than  two 
thousand  years  ago,  the  rough  sailor  of 
the  Mediterranean  would  have  brushed 
by  the  Greek  mathematician,  tracing  his 
figures  upon  the  sand.  He  would  have 
smiled  contemptuously  had  he  been  told 
that  these  speculations  of  the  absent  and 
abstracted  pnilosopher  would  enable  the 
seaman  to  traverse  an  ocean  darker  and 
drearier  than  his  own  “  wine-<lark  and 
harvestless  sea to  hear  the  barking  of 
the  weaves  in  the  starless  midnight,  and 
feel  that  he  was  comparatively  safe  from 
their  fury.  Let  the  moral,  not  less  than 
the  mathematical  student,  follow  truth  for 
what  she  is,  not  for  what  she  gives  —  for 
her  beauty,  not  for  her  dower  ;  let  him  be, 
as  Aristotle  says  of  the  mathematician, “a 
spectator  of  truth  and  he  will  find  her 
no  niggard  mistress. 

VI.  Morality,  wo  would  further  remark, 
in  proportion  as  it  is  more  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  is  ever  increasing  the  evidence 
of  Christianity,  ever  exhibiting  new 
depths  of  moral  beauty  in  the  character  of 
our  Lord,  which  could  not  have  been  the 
invention  of  those  simple,  earnest  men 
who  wrote  the  Gospels.  Few  men  have 
ever  read  the  masterpiece  of  ancient  eth¬ 
ics  without  feeling  how  its  finest  strokes 
of  moral  delineation  live  and  glow  in  the 
character  of  our  Lord.  Thus  many  of  the 


philosophers  of  old,  had  they  been  called 
upon  to  portray  a  faultless  man,  would 
have  represented  a  cold,  impassive  being. 
Their  map  of  human  nature  would  have 
wanted  the  boldly  colored  lines  of  anger 
and  desire.  Humanity,  in  their  represent¬ 
ation,  would  have  been  a  tree  of  majestic 
girth  indeed,  but  without  the  beautiful 
leaves  of  love  and  sorrow  ;  a  sea  without 
the  noble  swell  of  moral  indignation. 
Contrast  with  this  school  the  immortid 
M'ords  of  Aristotle  ;  “  The  emotional  part 
of  our  nature  is  not  less  purely  human 
than  the  natural.”  “  It  is  morally  right  to 
be  angry  at  some  things,  to  desire  some 
things.”  “There  are  things  W'hich  it  is 
right  and  honorable  to  fear,  such  as  di.s- 
honor.”  And  then  read  of  One  who 
bowed  in  anguish  btmeath  the  sunlit  olives 
of  Getb.semane ;  who  “  looked  round 
about  Him  with  anger,  being  grieved  for 
the  hardness  of  their  heaits  of  whose 
“  human  resentment,  and  quick  sense  of 
disgrace,  may  we  not,”  asks  Barrow, 
“  observe  a  touch  in  that  expostulation : 
‘  Be  ye  come  out  as  against  a  thiefi  with 
swords  and  staves  ?’  ” 

In  truth,  it  is  our  deep  conviction  that 
mdral  philosphy  points  us  both  to  the 
character  and  to  the  teork  of  our  Saviour. 
It  seems  to  us  that  moralists  in  general 
have  been  much  too  feeble  in  their  asser¬ 
tions  of  this.  Let  us  weakly,  but  reverent¬ 
ly,  make  our  attempt. 

Moral  philosophy,  we  say,  points  to  the 
character  of  the  sinless  man.  The  statue 
may  be  beautiful ;  but  it  is  cold  and  hard 
compared  with  the  idea  of  perfect  loveli¬ 
ness  that  hung  invisibly  before  the  sculp¬ 
tor’s  spirit.  The  chisel  is  not  fine  enough 
to  cut  the  breath  of  his  thought,  nor  the 
marble  pliant  enough  to  express  that  deli¬ 
cate  vision.  The  poem  may  be  beautiful ; 
but  its  lines  are  “  monotony  in  wire”  com¬ 
pared  with  the  music  of  thought  of  which 
It  is  the  echo.  The  sculptor  could  not 
make  his  statue,  nor  the  poet  his  song, 
correspond  with  his  ideal,  in  that  his 
genius  is  weak  in  its  materials,  in  the  mar¬ 
ble  and  human  language.  And  even  so 
the  moral  law,  as  it  is  written  on  the  page 
of  the  moralist,  is  the  expression  of  that 
moral  nature  which  is  itself  the  feeble 
image  of  the  moral  attributes  of  its  Cre¬ 
ator.  But  when  it  comes  to  do  its  w'ork, 
the  most  excellent  human  character  is  but 
a  coarse  draft  of  that  ideal  virtue.  Like 
God’s  other  law,  it  can  not  do  it,  because 
it  is  weak  through  the  flesh.  Surely  the 
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raonJist  should  point  oftcner  to  that  one  I 
perfect  moral  character,  in  which  the  ideal  I 
:ind  the  actud  exactly  coincide.  I 

Again.  The  life  and  death  of  our  Lord  j 
emb^y  the  truest  solution  to  the  chief 
difficulty,  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
government  under  which  we  are  placed. 
True ;  our  moral  nature  is  a  proof  —  per¬ 
haps  the  only  irresistible  proof  —  of  the 
moral  character  of  God.  The  author  of  a 
moral  nature  can  not  be  immoral ;  the  im- 
poser  of  a  law  of  righteousness,  which  is 
about  our  paths  and  about  our  beds,  can 
not  be  unrighteous.  Prove  with  Kant 
that  “  the  ^hysico-theological  proof,”  the 
argument  trom  designer  to  design,  which 
is  practically  so  potent,  is  yet  theoretical¬ 
ly  invalid.  Let  it  be  granted  that  there 
is  a  flaw  in  the  analogy  —  that  intelligent 
designers  with  whom  we  are  acquainted 
are  not  crtcOora  of  the  non-existent,  but 
moldert  of  the  existent,  so  that  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  creation  is  totally  wanting  to  the 
comparison  —  that  finite  mundane  pheno¬ 
mena  can  never  give  the  infinite.  Go 
further.  Reduce  the  universe  around  us 
to  a  chaos  of  confusion.  Untune  the  laws 
which  entwine  the  whole  fabric  of  matter 
with  their  net-work.  Let  an  ocean*  of 
darkness  roll  over  every  indication  of  de¬ 
sign.  We  can  yet  stand  upon  that  dreary 
shore ;  yet  lift  up  our  eyes  to  that  starless 
heaven ;  yet  exclaim  in  faith,  “  There  is  an  , 
architect  of  our  nature.  There  is  a  (iod 
whose  law  is  virtue,  and  who  is  therefore  ' 
holy,  and  just,  and  good.”  ; 

Morality  supplies  this  proof.  But  still 
a  difficulty  occurs.  The  material  order  of  | 
things  seems  to  override  the  moral.  Not  | 
only  is  there  more  suffering  than  happi- ' 
ness  in  this  life,  but  suffering  fastens  u]K>n 
virtue,  which  is  yet,  if  our  proof  be  valid,  | 
well  pleasing  to  God.  We  are  not  yet  in  ^ 
a  position  to  insist  upon  another  state  of ' 
existence,  where  the  ways  of  God  to  man 
shall  be  justified.  | 

The  nature  of  virtue  seems  to  supply  us  I 
udth  solid  footing  in  this  shaking  (}uag- ' 
mire.  Under  what  climate  does  virtue  ■ 
put  forth  her  rarest  blossoms  ?  Is  she  a  | 
tender  exotic  whidi  can  only  be  reared  in 
the  hothouse  ?  Or,  is  she  like  the  Alpine  ' 
rose  of  the  Andes  ?  The  blasts  from  the  j 
region  of  perpetual  snow  only  add  grace  ; 
to  her  form ;  the  chill  breath  that  mingies 
with  the  vapors  which  float  warmly  over  i 
the  forest  only  adds  a  richer  purple  to  the  ! 
xone  of  blossoms  that  girdles  the  spiry ! 
peak.  If  that  graceflil  flower  be  dearer  I 


in  the  eyes  of  the  Spirit  of  the  mountain 
than  all  the  wilderness  of  beetling  crags, 
and  all  the  clouds  of  sombre  forest,  shall 
we  deem  it  strange  that  He  unlooses  His 
storms,  and  scatters  His  frosts  like  ashes  ? 
The  illustration  explains  itself.  If  virtue 
be  dearest  to  God,  and  if  virtue  require 
suffering  and  trial,  we  have  a  Tbeooicea 
Ijing  to  our  hands.  Take  away  suffering, 
and  there  is  no  more  resignation,  the 
greater  part  of  piety”  —  no  more  of  the 
painful  virtues  —  no  more  patience  —  no 
more  of  the  heroism  of  endurance.  The 
musical  glass  of  our  moral  nature  must  be 
wetted  with  tears  before  it  sends  forth 
its  finest  tones.  The  willow  must  be 
shaken  with  the  wind,  before  its  leaves 
glitter  like  plumes  of  silver. 

Let  this  argument  of  the  moral  philoso¬ 
pher — ^it  has  been  traced  by  M.  Cousin — 
find  its  confirmation  in  the  Man  of  sorrows. 
The  title  of  the  King  who  rode  upon  the 
ass,  as  proclaimed  by  the  style  of  His  he¬ 
rald,  the  prophet,  is  that  He  is  Trpav^, 
meek.  (The  word  of  contempt  of  the 
heathen,  who  could  only  appreciate  mili¬ 
tary  virtue,  and  who  detested  the  quality 
as  unsoldierly ;  so  that  the  beautiful  title 
of  our  Redeemer  comes  to  ns  imder  the 
odious  disguise  of  depravity^  Round  the 
august  person  of  the  model  of  humanity 
there  hang  the  very  outward  symbols  of 
those  sublime  virtues — rewgnation,  meek¬ 
ness,  patience,  moral  heroism  —  in  the 
cross,  the  nails,  the  spear,  the  sponge 
di^ed  ti  the  bitter  gall  of  the  tears  of  our 
suffering  nature.* 

The  morality  of  conscience,  as  traced  by 
a  Christian,  should  point  even  beyond  the 
Saviour’s  character  to  His  work ;  for, 
mark  this :  “  Transgression,”  says  Dr. 

Whewell,  “reverses  rather  than  undoes 
moral  progress.”  Conscience  in  itself 
conscience  as  such,  never  forgives.  Lay 
the  ear  of  your  soul  to  your  beating  heart. 
Listen  to  the  sea  that  is  for  ever  tumbling 
on  the  shores  of  memory.  Listen  to  the 
winds  that  are  for  ever  rustling  in  the 
leaves  of  the  garden  of  your  spirit,  while 
you  strive  to  hide  yourself  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God.  What  are  those  voices  say- 


*  Isaac  Barrow,  in  ouo  of  his  finest  sermons, 
writes ;  “It  is  a  passable  notion  among  the  most 
eminent  pagan  sages,  that  no  exemplary  virtue  can 
well  appear  otherwise  than  in  miafortime.’’  Then, 
after  quoting  the  famous. passage  from  Plato’s  Re¬ 
public,  in  which  the  just  man  is  said  to  be  “  impaled," 
and  some  fine  sentences  from  Seneca,  he  applies  this 
to  Christ — Sermon  31. 
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ing  ?  What  is  the  burden  that  goes  forth 
njwn  that  stormy  ocean  ?  >Vhat  is  the 
whisper  that  is  mnltiplied  among  those 
myriad  leaves  ?  It  is  not  only  Fagan  in 
his  condemned  cell — it  is  not  only  William 
Palmer,  for  all  his  wretched  bravery, 
shrinking  and  C/Owering  in  the  loneliness 
of  the  night.  We  too,  perhaps,  know 
something  of  an  accusing  conscience.  We, 
too,  have  hoard  the  voices  that  are  telling 
over  the  stories  of  our  past  life,  and 
which,  unless  they  are  silenced,  will  tell 
them  on  for  ever.  Hutler  never  wrote 
more  truly  than  when  he  termed  “  the  ef' 
ficacy  of  repentance,”  one  of  the  revela¬ 
tions  which  Christianity  has  made,  over 
and  above  natural  religion.  We  have 
said  that  conscience  never  pardons.  Nay, 
the  more  you  instruct  her,  the  severer  she 
grows,  the  less  she  can  pardon.  Con¬ 
science  says :  “You  have  stained  your 
robe  of  innocence,  and  stained  it  must  be 
ever.  The  hosts  of  the  redeemed  are 
round  the  throne,  in  their  vesture  whiter 
than  the  lily;  and  all  sinless  spirits  are 
swelling  the  anthem  of  His  praises.  But 
in  all  their  shining  ranks  there  is  no  room 
for  one  like  you  in  filthy  raiment ;  a  dis¬ 
cord  would  pass  across  all  the  music  of 
heaven,  if  a  sinner’s  hand  struck  the  harp 
of  Grod,  and  a  sinner’s  foot  stood  on  the 
sea  of  glass.”  It  is  not  conscience  which 
womises,  “  Though  your  sins  be  as  scar- 
et,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow.” 
Conscience  says :  “There  is  a  city  far 
away.  There  are  gathere<l  all  the  child¬ 
ren  of  God  in  one  glorious  comr^ny. 
They  walk  on  the  golden  streets.  They 
are  s.afe  within  the  gates  of  pearl,  en¬ 
girdled  by  the  jasper  battlements.  They 


hold  high  communion  with  others  like 
themselves.  They  turn  their  hearts  to 
God,  as  plants  turn  to  light,  and  drink  in 
the  sunbeam  of  His  presence.  Desire  has 
passed  away,  and  love  is  united  to  its  ob- 
ect  for  ever.  ”  But  conscience  also  sees  this 
egend  over  every  gate.  “  There  shall  in 
Ao  wise  enter  into  it  any  thing  that  de- 
flleth.”  Conscience  says :  “  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  friendship  with  God.  There 
are  those  to  whom  the  snowdrop  of  the 
spring  is  a  token  of  a  father’s  affection, 
and  to  whom  the  sunset  is  burning  with 
manifestations  of  paternal  Deit^.  But 
yon  are  like  a  prodigal,  wandering  in  a 
tar  land  —  like  a  harlot  walking  through 
the  streets  and  weeping,  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  when  the  gas-light  falls 
upon  some  poor  token  of  her  former  inno¬ 
cence.” 

And  then,  it  is  not  conscience  which 
fini-ihes  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal — which 
tells  us  of  the  haggard  and  outcast  Mag¬ 
dalen,  folded  in  the  everlasting  arm, 
hushed  on  the  everlasting  heart,  comfort¬ 
ed  as  one  whom  her  mother  comforteth, 
when  she  parts  the  outcast’s  hair  with  her 
thin  hands,  and  drops  doam  tears  upon 
her  poor,  sullied  face.  As  conscience  is 
more  completely  educated  by  moral  phi¬ 
losophy — as  her  chemistry  grows  more 
subtle,  and  her  tests  more  refined — as  she 
realizes  more  fully  the  consequences  of 
transgression — as  she  gazes  helplessly  up 
into  the  great  abyss  between  her  and  the 
purity  of  God — she  longs  for  a  ladder 
from  earth  to  heaven.  The  work  of  mo¬ 
ral  philosophy  is  over  when  conscience 
takes  to  her  wings  like  a  dove,  and  lights 
at  last  upon  the  cross. 


HOW  CHINA  IS  PEOPLED. 

LETTER  FROM  SIR  JOHN  BOWRINO,  JULY,  1857. 


Thbrk  has  been  no  official  census  taken 
since  the  time  of  Kia  King,  forty-three 
years  ago.  Much  doubt  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  accuracy  of  these  returns,  which 
gave  362,447,163  as  the  total  number  of  | 


L . 


the  inhabitants  of  China.  I  think  our 
greater  knowledge  of  the  country  in- 
creases  the  evidence  in  favor  of  the  approxi¬ 
mate  correctness  of  the  official  document, 
and  that  we  may  with  tolerable  safety 
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estimate  the  present  population  of  the 
Chinese  empire  as  between  350,000,000 
and  400,000,000  of  human  beings.  The 
penal  laws  of  China  make  provision  fur  a 
general  system  of  registration  ;  and  corpo¬ 
ral  punishments,  generally  amounting  to 
100  blows  of  the  bamboo,  are  to  be  in¬ 
flicted  on  those  who  neglect  to  make  the 
pro]>er  returns.  The  machinery  is  con- 
tided  to  the  elders  of  the  district,  and  the 
census  is  required  to  be  annually  taken ; 
but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
law  is  obeyed,  or  the  neglect  of  it  pun¬ 
ished. 

In  the  English  translation  of  Father 
Alvares  Semedo’s  History  of  ChinOy  pub¬ 
lished  in  London,  A.D.  1655,  is  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage : 

“  This  kingdom  is  so  exceedingly  populous, 
that,  having  lived  there  twenty-two  years,  I 
was  in  no  less  amazement  at  my  coming  away 
than  in  the  beginning  at  the  multitude  of  the 
people.  Certainly  the  truth  exceedeth  all 
hyperboles;  not  only  in  the  cities,  towns, 
and  public  places,  but  also  in  the  high-way, 
there  is  as  great  a  concourse  as  is  u-sual  in 
Europe  on  some  great  festival.  And  if  we  will 
refer  ourselves  to  the  general  register-book 
wherein  only  the  common  men  are  enrolled, 
leaving  out  women,  children,  eunuchs,  profes¬ 
sors  of  letters  and  arms,  there  are  reckoned  of 
them  to  be  fifty-eight  millions,  fifty-five  thou¬ 
sand,  one  hundi^,  and  four  score.” 

The  minuteness  of  the  enumeration 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  father  quot¬ 
ed  some  oflicial  document. 

I  forward  herewith  two  tabular  state¬ 
ments  which  I  have  copied  from  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams’s  Middle  Kingdom^  one  of  the  best 
books  on  China.  The  first,  (No.  1,)  gives 
a  list  of  the  various  estimates,  from  A.I). 
1393  to  1812,  with  the  authorities  quoted. 
The  second  is  a  rearranged  statement  of 
censuses  taken  at  different  periods,  (No.  2.) 

As  there  are  few  men  in  China  more 
diligent  or  better  instructed  than  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  him  in  order  to  ascertain  hU  pre¬ 
sent  views  as  to  the  credit  which  may  pro¬ 
perly  be  attached  to  the  oflicial  statistics 
of  China.  I  send  a  copy  of  his  letter, 
(No.  3.) 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  safer 
course  than  to  reason  from  details  to  gen¬ 
erals,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown ; 
and  I  have  taken  every  opportunity  which 
my  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  has  af¬ 
forded  me,  to  obtain,  if  not.  correct,  at 
least  approximate  information  as  to  the 


true  statistics  of  the  country.  It  may  be 
aflirmed  without  any  hesitation  that,  us 
regards  the  Five  Ports  and  the  adjacent 
districts,  to  which  we  have  access,  the  po¬ 
pulation  is  so  numerous  as  to  furnish  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
the  entire  empire  is  very  much  greater 
than  is  represented  by  the  oflicial  retunis. 
These  localities  can  not  be  taken  as  fair 
averages ;  for,  naturally  enough,  iucreasoil 
commercial  activity  has  brought  with  it 
a  flow  of  new  settlers,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  ancient  scuts  of 
commerce  have  lost  much  of  their  popula¬ 
tion  in  losing  their  trade  ;  but  whether  all 
the  causes  of  decline  in  particular  spots 
have  much  counteracted  the  fecundity  of 
the  Chinese  races,  considered  as  a  whole, 
may  well  be  questioned. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  subject  of  Chinese  popu¬ 
lation  with  the  Mandarin  at  Ningpo,  who 
was  charged  w'ith  making  the  returns 
from  th.at  district.  Ningpo  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  progressive  place — it  is  decid¬ 
edly  the  least  so  of  the  five  treaty  ports  ; 
but  I  found,  generally  speaking,  that  the 
real  returns  were  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  oflicial  estimates. 

And  I  would  remark  that,  in  taking  the 
eighteen  provinces  of  China  at  1,348,870 
square  miles,  the  census  of  1812  would 
give  268  persons  to  a  square  mile,  w'hich 
is  considerably  less  than  the  {>opulation  of 
the  densely-peopled  countries  of  Europe. 

According  to  ancient  usage,  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  China  is  grouped  under  four  heads 
— 1,  Scholars;  2,  Husbandmen;  3,  Me¬ 
chanics;  4,  Merchants.  There  is  a  nu¬ 
merous  class  w’ho  are  considered  as  social 
outcasts,  such  as  stage-players,  profession¬ 
al  gamblers,  beggars,  convicts,  outlaws, 
and  others ;  and  these  probably  form  no 
part  of  the  |>opulation  returns.  In  the 
more  remote  rural  districts,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  returning  officer  most  probably 
contents  himself  with  giving  the  average 
of  more  accessible  and  better  peopled  lo¬ 
calities. 

I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  any  satis¬ 
factory  tables  to  show  the  proportions 
which  diiferent  ages  bear  to  one  another 
in  China,  or  the  average  mortality  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods  of  human  life  ;  yet  to  every 
decade  of  life  the  Chinese  apply  some  s}h‘- 
cial  designation :  the  age  of  10  is  called 
“  the  Opening  Degree  ;”  20,  “  Youth  Ex¬ 
pired  ;”  30,  “  Strength  and  Marriage ;” 
40,  “  Officially  Apt ;”  50,  “  Error-know- 
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ing  60,  Cycle-closing 70,  “  Rare  Bird 
of  Age 80,  “  liusly-visaged  90,  “  De¬ 
layed  100,  “  Age’s  Extremity.”  Among 
the  Chinese  the  amount  of  reverence 
grows  with  the  number  of  years.  1  made 
some  years  ago  the  acquaintance  of  a 
Buddhist  priest  living  in  the  convent *of 
Tien  Tung,  near  Ningpo,  who  was  more 
than  a  century  old,  and  whom  people  of 
rank  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  in  order 
to  show  their  respect,  and  to  obtain  his 
autograph.  He  had  the  civility  to  give 
me  a  fair  specimen  of  his  handwriting. 
There  are  not  only  many  establishments 
for  the  reception  of  the  aged,  but  the 
penal  code  provides  severe  punishments 
tor  those  who  refuse  to  relieve  the  poor 
in  their  declining  years.  Ago  may  also  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  of  crime  and  in  mi¬ 
tigation  of  punishment.  Imperial  decrees 
sometimes  order  presents  to  be  given  to 
all  indigent  old  people  in  the  empire.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  detailed  statistics 
giving  the  number  of  such  recipients  since 
a  return  published  in  the  time  of  Kanghi, 
(1657.)  Kienlung  (1785)  directed  that  all 
those  claimants  whose  age  exceeded  60 
should  receive  five  bushels  of  rice  and  a 
piece  of  linen  ;  those  above  80,  ten  bushels 
of  rice  and  two  pieces  of  linen ;  those 
above  90,  thirty  bushels  of  rice  and  two 
pieces  of  common  silk  ;  and  those  above 
100,  fifty  bushels  of  rice  and  two  pieces 
— one  of  fine,  and  one  of  common  silk. 
He  ordered  all  the  elders  to  be  enumer¬ 
ated  who  were  at  the  head  of  five  genera¬ 
tions,  of  whom  there  was  192,  and,  “in 
gratitude  to  heaven,”  summoned  3000  of 
the  oldest  men  of  the  empire  to  receive 
imperial  presents,  which  consisted  princi¬ 
pally  of  embroidered  purses,  and  badges 
bearing  the  character  «Aou,  meaning  “  lon¬ 
gevity.” 

The  Kanghi  tables  show  the  number  of 
those  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  edict ; 
but  as  the  returns  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  general  population  of  the  country,  or 
to  the  relative  extent  of  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces,  many  fortuitous  and  local  circum¬ 
stances  must  have  caused  the  obvious  in¬ 
congruities.  For  example,  in  the  adjacent 
provinces  of  Kwangtung  and  Kwangse, 
m  which  the  whole  mass  of  population  is 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  the  reci¬ 
pients  are  as  46  to  1  ;  and  as  regards  age, 
while  the  proportion  of  those  a^ve  80  is 
represented  at  19  to  1,  those  above  90  are 
only  a  little  more  than  5  to  1.  In  all 
these  matters  the  greater  or  loss  coopera¬ 


tion  of  the  local  authorities  is  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  producing  a 
result.  Kwangse  is  e.\tremely  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  bordered  on  the  north-west  b^ 
the  country  of  the  Meaou-tsz,  or  abori¬ 
gines,  the  districts  adjoining  which  are 
but  in  a  half-reclaimed  state,  and  governed 
by  officers  of  a  character  and  denomi¬ 
nation  distinct  from  those  of  the  provinces. 
But  it  is  inexplicable  that  the  province 
of  Pechile,  in  which  Pekin  is  situated, 
should  exhibit  but  a  small  proportional  re¬ 
turn,  especially  as  compared  with  the  ad¬ 
jacent  province  of  Shantung.  Hookwang, 
with  a  population  of  26,250,000,  has  37,354 
indigent  fiersons  above  70,  while  Szechuen, 
the  population  of  which  is  21,500,000, 
presents  only  176  persons  in  that  category. 

I  think  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
redundant  population  pressing  more  and 
more  heavily  upon,  and  suftering  more  and 
more  severely  from  an  inadequate  supply 
of  food.  Though  there  are  periods  when 
extraordinary  harvests  enable  the  Chinese 
to  transport  rice,  the  principal  food  of  the 
people,  from  one  province  to  another,  and 
sometimes  even  to  foreign  countries,  yet 
of  late  the  importations  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  enormous,  and  China  has 
drawn  largely  on  the  Straits,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Siam,  and  other  places,  to  fill  up 
a  vast  deficiency  in  supply.  Famine  has, 
notwithstanding,  committed  dreadful  ra¬ 
vages,  and  the  jirovisions  of  the  Imperial 
granaries  have  been  wholly  indequate  to 
provide  for  the  public  wants.  It  is  true 
that  cultivation  has  been  greatly  interfered 
with  by  intestinal  disorders,  and  that  there 
has  been  much  destruction  by  inundations, 
incendiarism,  and  other  accidental  or  trans¬ 
itory  causes ;  but  without  reference  to 
these,  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  there 
is  a  greater  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the 
population  than  in  the  home  production  of 
food  for  their  use.  It  must  bo  remem¬ 
bered,  too,  that  while  the  race  is  thus  aug¬ 
menting,  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  food — such  as  the  overflow 
of  rivers,  fires,  ravages  of  locusts,  bad 
seasons,  and  other  calamities — are  to  a 
great  extent  beyond  the  control  of  human 

Krudenoe  or  human  exertion.  It  would 
e  difficult  to  show  what  new  element 
could  be  introduoed  which  would  raise  up 
the  native  supply  of  food  beyond  its  pre¬ 
sent  productiveness,  considering  that 
hand  husbandry  has  given  to  cultivation 
more  of  a  horticultural  than  an  agricultur- 
,  ul  character. 
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The  constant  flow  of  emigration  from 
China,  contrasted  with  the  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  emigration  into  China,  is  striking 
evidence  of  the  redundancy  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  ;  for  though  that  emigration  is  al¬ 
most  wholly  confined  to  two  provinces, 
namely,  Kwangtung  and  Fookien,  repre¬ 
senting  together  a  population  of  probably 
from  34,000,000  to  35,000,000,  I  am  di^ 
posed  to  think  that  a  number  nearer 
3,000,000  than  2,000,000,  from  these  pro¬ 
vinces  alone,  are  located  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  In  the  kingdom  of  Siam  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  at  least  1,500,000 
Chinese,  of  which  200,000  are  in  the  capi¬ 
tal  (Bangkok.)  They  crowd  all  the  Is¬ 
lands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  In  J  ava, 
we  know  by  a  correct  census  there  are 
186,000.  Cochin  China  teems  with  Chi¬ 
nese.  In  this  colony  we  are  seldom  with¬ 
out  one,  two,  or  three  vessels  taking 
Chinese  emigrants  to  California  and  other 
places.  Multitudes  go  to  Australia,  to 
the  Philippines,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
to  the  Western  coast  of  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  America ;  some  have  made  their  way 
to  British  India.  The  emigrration  to  the 
British  West  Indies  has  been  considera¬ 
ble — to  the  Havannah  greater  still.  The 
annual  arrivals  at  Singapore  are  estimated 
at  an  average  of  10,000,  and  2000  is  the 
number  that  are  sud  annually  to  return 
to  China. 

There  is  not  only  this  enormous  mari¬ 
time  emi^ation,  but  a  considerable  inland 
efflux  of  Chinese  toward  Mantchonria 
and  Thibet;  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
the  large  and  fertile  islands  of  Formosa 
and  Hainan  have  been,  to  a  great  extent, 
won  from  the  aborigines  by  successive  in¬ 
roads  of  Chinese  settlers.  Now,  these 
are  all  males ;  there  is  not  a  woman  to 
10,000  men ;  hence,  |>erhaps,  the  small 
social  value  of  the  female  infant.  Yet 
this  perpetual  outflowing  of  people  seems 
•  in  no  respect  to  diminish  the  number  of 
those  who  are  left  behind.  Few  China¬ 
men  leave  their  country  without  a  fixed 
puipose  to  return  to  worship  in  the  an¬ 
cestral  hall — to  bring  sacrinoes  to  the 
tombs  of  their  fathers;  bnt  it  may  be 
doubted  if  one  in  ten  revirits  his  native 
land.  The  loss  of  life  from  disease,  from 
bad  arrangements,  from  shipwreck,  and 
other  casualties,  amounts  to  a  frightful 
per  centage  on  those  who  emigrate. 

The  multitudes  of  persons  who  live  by 
the  fisheries  in  China  afford  evidence  not 
only  that  the  land  is  cultivated  to  the 


greatest  possible  extent,  bnt  that  it  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
overflowing  population ;  for  agriculture  is 
held  in  high  honor  in  China,  and  the  hus¬ 
bandman  stands  next  in  rank  to  the  sage 
or  literary  man  in  the  social  hierarchy. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  nearly  a  tenth 
of  the  population  derive  their  means  of 
support  from  fisheries.  Hundreds  and 
thousands  of  boats  crowd  the  whole  coast 
of  China — sometimes  acting  in  communi¬ 
ties,  sometimes  independent  and  isolated. 
There  is  no  species  of  craft  by  which  a 
fish  can  be  inveigled  which  is  not  prac¬ 
ticed  with  success  in  China — every  varie¬ 
ty  of  net,  from  vast  seins,  embracing 
miles,  to  the  smallest  handfilet  in  the  care 
of  a  child.  Fishing  by  night  and  fishing 
by  day — fishing  by  moonlight,  by  torch¬ 
light,  and  in  utter  darkness — fishing  in 
boats  of  all  sizes — ^fishing  by  those  who 
are  stationary  on  the  rock  by  the  sea-side, 
and  by  those  who  are  absent  for  weeks  on 
the  wildest  of  seas — ^fishing  by  cormorants 
— ^fishing  by  divers,  fishing  with  lines, 
with  baskets — by  every  imaginable  decoy 
and  device.  There  is  no  river  which  is 
not  staked  to  assist  the  fisherman  in  liis 
craft.  There  is  no  lake,  no  pond,  which 
is  not  crowded  with  fish.  A  piece  of 
water  is  nearly  as  valuable  as  field  of  fer¬ 
tile  land.  At  daybreak  every  city  is 
crowded  with  sellers  of  live  fish,  who 
carry  their  commodity  in  buckets  of 
water,  saving  all  they  do  not  sell  to  be 
returned  to  the  pond,  or  kept  for  another 
day's  sendee.  And  the  lakes  and  ponds 
of  China  not  only  supply  largo  provisions 
of  fish — they  produce  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  edible  roots  and  seeds,  which  are 
largely  consumed  by  the  people.  Among 
these  the  esculent  arum,  the  water  chest¬ 
nut,  {scirpua  tuberostis,)  and  the  lotus 
{nelumbiutn)  are  the  most  remarkable. 

The  enormous  river  population  of  China, 
who  live  only  in  boats,  who  are  bom  and 
educated,  w'ho  marry,  rear  their  families, 
and  die — who,  in  a  word,  begin  and  end 
their  existence  on  the  water,  and  never 
have  or  dream  of  any  shelter  other  than 
the  roof,  and  who  seldom  tread  except  on 
the  deck  or  boards,  of  their  sampans — 
show  to  what  extent  the  land  is  crowded, 
and  how  inadequate  it  is  to  maintain  the 
cumberers  of  the  soil.  In  the  city  of 
Canton  alone  it  is  estimated  that  300,000 
persons  dwell  upon  the  snrface  of  the 
river;  the  boats,  sometimes  20  or  30 
deep,  cover  some  miles,  and  have  their 
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wants  supplied  by  ambulatory  salesmen,  little  bit  of  soil,  though  it  be  only  a  few 
who  vend  their  way  through  every  acces-  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  is  turned  to  ac- 
sible  passage.  Of  this  vast  population,  count ;  and  not  only  is  the  surface  of  the 
some  dwell  in  decorated  river  boats  used  land  thus  cared  for,  but  every  device  is  em- 
for  every  purpose  of  license  and  festivity  plowed  for  the  gathering  together  of  every 
— for  theaters — for  concerts — for  feasts —  article  that  can  serve  for  manure.  Sca- 
for  gambling — for  lust — for  solitary  and  so-  vengers  are  constantly  clearing  the  streets 
cial  recreations ;  some  crafts  are  employed  of  the  sterooraceous  filth  ;  the  cloacae  are 
in  conveying  goods  and  passengers,  and  are  farmed  by  speculators  in  human  ordures  ; 
in  a  state  of  constant  activity  ;  others  are  the  most  populous  places  are  often  made 
moored,  and  their  owners  are  engaged  as  offensive  by  the  means  taken  to  prevent 
servants  or  laborers  on  shore.  Indeed,  the  precious  deposits  from  being  lost, 
their  pursuits  are  probably  nearly  as  vari-  The  fields  in  China  have  almost  alw'ays 
ous  as  those  of  the  land  population.  The  large  earthenware  vessels  for  the  recep- 
immense  variety  of  boats  which  are  found  tiou  of  the  contributions  of  the  peasant 
in  Chinese  waters  has  never  been  ade-  or  the  traveler.  You  can  not  enter  any 
c^uately  described.  Some  are  of  enormous  of  their  great  cities  without  meeting  mul- 
suse,  and  are  used  as  mi^azines  for  salt  or  titudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  con- 
rice — others  have  all  domestic  aocommo-  veying  liquid  manure  into  the  fields  and 
dations,  and  are  employed  for  the  transfer  gardens  around.  The  stimulants  to  pro¬ 
of  whole  families,  with  all  their  domestic  duction  are  applied  with  most  untiring  in- 
attendimts  and  accommodations,  from  one  dustry.  In  this  colony  of  Hongkong,  I 
place  to  another — some  called  centipedes^  scarcely  ever  ride  out  without  finding 
from  their  being  supposed  to  have  100  some  little  bit  of  ground  either  newly 
rowers,  convey  w’ith  extraordinary  rapidi-  cultivated  or  clearing  for  cultivation, 
ty  the  more  valuable  cargoes  from  the  Attention  to  the  soil — not  only  to  make 

inner  warehouses  to  the  foreign  shipping  it  productive,  but  as  much  productive  as 
in  the  ports — all  these,  from  the  huge  and  possible — is  inculcated  as  a  iK)litical  and 
cumbrous  junks — which  remind  one  of  social  duty.  One  of  the  most  admired 
Noah’s  ark,  an«l  which  represent  the  rude  sages  of  China  (Young-chin)  says  :  “  Let 
and  coarse  constructions  of  the  remotest  there  be  no  uncultivated  spot  in  the  coun¬ 
ages — to  the  fragile  planks  upon  which  a  I  try — no  unemployed  person  in  the  city  ; 
solitary  leper  hangs  upon  the  outskirts  of  and  the*  fourth  maxim  of  the  sacred  edict 
society — boats  of  every  form  and  ap])lied  of  Kang-hi,  which  is  required  to  be  read 
to  every  purpose — exhibit  an  incalculable  through  the  empire  on  the  1st  and  16th 
amount  of  population,  which  may  be  called  day  of  every  moon,  in  the  presence  of  all 
amphibious,  if  not  aquatic.  the  officers  of  State,  is  to  the  following  ef- 

Not  only  are  land  and  water  crowded  feet:  ‘Let  husbandry  occupy  the  princi- 
with  Chinese,  but  many  dwell  on  artificial  i  pal  place^  and  the  culture  of  the  mulberry- 
islands  which  float  upon  the  lakes — islantls  tree,  so  that  there  may  be  sufficient  supply 
with  gardens  and  houses  raised  upon  the  of  food  and  clothing.’  Shin  Nung,  the 
rafters  which  the  occupiers  have  bound  name  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
together,  and  on  which  they  cultivate  honored  of  the  Chinese  Emperors,  means 
what  is  needful  for  the  supply  of  life’s  ‘  the  Divine  Husbandman.’  ” 
daily  wants.  They  have  their  poultry  The  arts  of  draining  and  irrigating — of 
and  their  vegetables  for  us  their  flowers  !  preserving,  preparing,  and  applying  ma-» 
and  their  scrolls  for  ornament,  their  nure  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  of  fer- 
household  gods  for  protection  and  wor-  tilizing  seeds,  indeed,  all  the  details  of 
ship.  Cliinese  agriculture,  are  well  deserving  of 

In  all  parts  of  China  to  which  we  have  note,  and  all  display  evidence  of  the  in- 
access  we  find  not  only  that  every  foot  of  |  adequate  proportion  which  the  produce  of 
ground  is  cultivated  which  is  capable  of  j  the  soil  bears  to  the  demands  for  the  con- 
produoing  any  thing,  but  th.at,  from  the  !  sumption  of  the  people.* 
value  of  land  and  the  surplus  of  lalmr,  !  The  Chinese,  again,  have  no  prejudice 
cultivation  Is  rather  that  of  gardeners  |  whatever  as  regards  food ;  they  cat  any 
than  of  husbandmen.  The  sides  of  hills,  thing  and  every  thing  from  which  they 

in  their  natural  declivity  often  unavail- ' _ _ _ _  _ 

able,  are,  by  a  succession  of  artificial  tor- !  «  ^  valui^le  paper  in  Chinese  Afpriculture  in 

races,  turned  to  profitable  accounti  Every  I  the  “  Chinese  Bepositorj,”  voL  3  :  pp.  131,  127. 
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can  derive  natrition.  Docfs,  especially  1 
poppies,  are  habitually  sold  for  food  ;  and 
I  have  seen  in  the  butchers’  shops,  large  ' 
dogs  skinned  and  hanging  with  their 
viscera  by  the  side  of  pigs,  and  goats. 
Even  to  rats  and  mice  the  Chinese  have 
no  objeetion — neither  t  o  the  flesh  of  mon¬ 
keys  and  snakes  ;  the  sea  slug  is  an  aris- 
tocratical  and  costly  delicacy  which  is 
never  wanting,  any  more  than  the  edible 
birds’  nests,  at  a  feast  where  honor  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  done  to  the  guests.  Un¬ 
hatched  docks  and  chickens  are  a  favorite 
dish.  Nor  do  the  early  stages  of  putre¬ 
faction  create  any  disgust ;  rotten  eggs 
are  by  no  means  condemned  to  perdition ; 
fish  is  the  more  acceptable  when  it  has  a 
strong  fragrance  and  flavor  to  give  more 
gusto  to  the  rice. 

As  the  food  the  Chinese  eat  is  for  the 
most  part  hard,  coarse,  and  of  little  cost, 
so  their  beverages  are  singularly  econo¬ 
mical.  Drunkenness  is  a  rare  vice  in 
China,  .and  fermented  spirits  or  strong 
drinks  are  seldom  used.  Tea  may  be 
said  to  be  the  national,  the  universal  be¬ 
verage;  and  though  that  employed  by 
the  multitude  does  not  cost  more  than 
from  3d.  to  6d.  per  pound,  an  infusion  of 
less  costly  leaves  is  commonly  employed, 
especially  in  localities  remote  from  the  tea 
districts.  Doth  in  eating  and  drinking 
the  Chinese  are  temperate,  and  are  satis- 
fled  with  two  daily  meals — “  the  morning 
rice”  about  10  A.M.,  and  “the  evening 
rice”  .at  5  P.  M.  The  only  repugnance 
I  h.ave  observed  in  China  is  to  the  use  of 
milk — an  extraordinary  prejudice,  espe¬ 
cially  considering  the  Tartar  influences 
which  have  been  long  dominant  in  the 
land  ;  but  I  never  saw  or  heard  of  butter, 
cre.am,  milk,  or  whey,  being  introduced  at 
any  native  Chinese  t.able. 

While  so  many  elements  of  vit.ality  are 
in  a  state  of  activity  for  the  reproduction 
•  and  sustenance  of  the  human  race,  there 
is  probably  no  part  of  the  world  in  which 
the  harvests  of  mort.ality  are  more  sweep¬ 
ing  and  destructive  than  in  China,  pro¬ 
ducing  voids  which  remiire  no  ordinary 
appliances  to  fill  up.  Multitudes  perish 
alwolutely  from  want  of  the  means  of  ex¬ 
istence — inundations  destroy  towns  and 
villages  and  all  their  inhabitants  ;  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  calculate  the  loss  of  life  by 
the  typhoons  or  hurricanes  which  visit  the 
coasts  of  China,  in  which  boats  and  junks 
are  sometimes  sacrificed  by  hundreds 
and  by  thousands.  The  late  civil  wars 
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in  China  must  have  led  to  the  loss  of 
millions  of  lives.  The  sacrifices  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  by  executions  alone  are 
frightful.  At  the  moment  at  which  1 
w'rite  it  is  believed  that  from  400  to  600 
victims  fall  daily  by  the  hands  of  the 
headsmen  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung 
alone.  Reverence  for  life  there  is  none, 
as  life  exists  in  superfluous  abundance.  A 
dead  body  is  .an  object  of  so  little  concern 
that  it  is  sometimes  not  thought  worth 
while  to  remove  it  from  the  spot,  where  it 
putrefies  on  the  surface  ot  the  earth. 
Often  have  I  seen  a  corpse  under  the 
table  of  gamblers ;  often  Lave  I  trod  over 
a  putrid  body  at  the  threshold  of  a  door. 
In  m.any  parts  of  (.’hina  there  are  towers 
of  brick  or  stone  where  toothless — princi¬ 
pally  female — children  are  thrown  by 
their  parents  into  a  hole  made  in  the  side 
of  the  wall.  There  are  various  opinions 
as  to  the  extent  of  infanticide  in  China, 
but  th.at  it  is  a  common  practice  in  many 
provinces  admits  of  no  doubt.  One  of 
the  most  eloouent  Chinese  writers  against 
infanticide,  Kwei  Chung  Fu,  professes  to 
h.ave  been  especi.ally  inspired  by  “  the 
god  of  literature”  to  call  upon  the  Chinese 
people  to  refrain  from  the  inhuman  prac¬ 
tice,  and  declares,  that  “  the  god”  had 
filled  his  house  with  honors,  and  given 
him  literary  descendants  as  the  recom¬ 
pense  for  his  exertions.  Yet  his  denuncia¬ 
tions  scarcely  go  further  than  to  pro¬ 
nounce  it  wicked  in  those  to  destroy  their 
female  children  who  have  the  means  of 
bringing  them  up  ;  and  some  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  are  strange  enough :  “  To  destroy 
daughters,”  he  says,  “  is  to  nuake  war  upon 
Heaven’s  harmony”  in  the  equal  number  of 
the  sexes;  “  the  more  daughters  you  drown, 
the  more  daughters  you  will  have ;  and 
never  was  it  known  that  the  drowning  of 
daughters  led  to  the  birth  of  sons.”  He 
recommends  abandoning  children  to  their 
fate  “on  the  w.ayside”  as  preferable  to 
drowning  them,  and  then  says:  “There 
.are  instances  of  children  so  exposed  hav¬ 
ing  been  nursed  and  reared  by  tigers.” 
“  Where  should  we  have  been,”  he  asks, 
“  if  our  grandmothers  had  been  drowned 
in  their  infancy  ?”  And  he  quotes  two 
inst.ances  of  the  punishment  of  mothers 
who  h.ad  destroyed  their  infants,  one  of 
whom  had  a  blood-red  serpent  fastened  to 
her  thigh,  and  the  other  her  four  extremi¬ 
ties  turned  into  cow’s  feet  !*  Father  Ripa 

*  Doubt  has  been  sometimes  expressed  as  to  the 
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mentions,  that  of  abandoned  children  the 
J(‘suits  baptized,  in  Pekin  alone,  not  less 
than  3000  yearly.  I  have  seen  ponds 
which  are  the  habitual  receptacle  of  female 
infants,  whose  bodies  lie  floating  about  on 
their  surface. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  to  carry  per¬ 
sons  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  cities,  to  give  them  a  pot 
of  rice,  and  to  leave  them  to  perish  of 
Kt.arvation  when  the  little  store  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  Life  and  death  in  China,  be¬ 
yond  any  other  region,  seems  in  a  state 
of  perpetual  activity.  The  habits  of  the 
people,  their  traditions,  the  teachings  of 
the  sages — all  give  a  wonderful  impulse 
to  the  procreative  affections.  A  childless 
l»erson  is  deemed  an  unhappy,  not  to  say 
a  degraded  man.  The  Chinese  moralists 
.set  it  down  as  a  law,  that  if  a  wife  give  no 
children  to  her  husband,  she  is  bound  by 
every  duty  to  encourage  and  to  patronize 
a  concubine,  through  whom  his  name  may 
be  jireserved,  an<l  provision  made  that 
when  he  leaves  the  world  honors  ^ill  be 

practioe  of  infanticide  in  China  on  any  great  scale ; 
blit  abundance  of  evidence  of  the  extent  of  tlie 
Ullage  may  be  found  in  Chinese  books.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  tranulatiou  of  a  decree  of  the  Emperor 
Kanglii,  entitled : 

“  Edict  prohibiting  the  drowning  of  Cliildren. — 
When  a  mother  merc'dcssly  plunges  lieneath  the 
water  the  tender  oflspring  to  whieb  she  has  given 
birtli,  can  it  be  said  tliat  it  owes  its  life  to  her  who 
tbuit  takes  away  what  it  has  just  begun  to  enjoy. 
Tfic  poverty  of  the  parents  is  the  cause  of  this 
wrong-doing ;  they  have  difficulty  in  earning  subsist¬ 
ence  for  themselvos,  still  less  can  tliey  pay  nurses, 
and  undertake  all  the  necessary  expenses  for  their 
children.  Thus  driven  to  despair,  and  unwilling  to 
cause  the  death  of  two  persons  to  preserve  the  life 
of  one,  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  mother,  to  save  her 
husliand's  life,  consents  to  destroy  her  children. 
Their  natural  tendenu-ss  suffers ;  but  tliey  at  length 
<ii>U>rmine  to  take  this  part,  thinking  themselves  at 
lilicrty  to  dispose  of  the  life  of  their  children,  in 
order  to  prolong  their  own.  If  they  exposed  these 
diildren  in  some  unfrequented  spot  their  cries  would 
move  the  hearts  of  the  parents.  Wliat,  then,  do 
they  7  They  cast  the  unfortunate  babe  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  a  river,  that  they  may  at  once  lose  sight  of  it, 
and  in  an  instant  deprive  it  of  life.  You  have  given 
me  the  name  of  Father  of  the  People.  Though  I 
can  not  feel  for  these  infants  the  tenderness  of  the 
parents  to  whom  they  owe  their  being,  I  can  not  re¬ 
frain  from  declaring  to  you  with  the  most  painful 
fevling.s  that  I  al^lutcly  forbid  such  homicides. 
The  tiger,  says  one  of  our  books,  though  it  be  a 
tiger,  does  not  rend  its  own  young;  toward  them 
it  has  a  feeling  breast,  and  continually  cares  for 
them.  Poor  as  you  may  be,  is  it  pos.«ible  that 
you  should  become  the  murderers  of  your  own  child¬ 
ren  ?  It  is  to  show  yourselves  more  unnatural  than 
the  very  beasts  of  prey.” — Ltttrea  Edifiarda,  voL 
19:  pp.  101,2. 


done  to  liis  manea.  One  of  the  most 
popitlar  of  Chinese  writers  says :  “  There 
are  in  the  world  wives  who,  never  having 
borne  boys,  nor  nourished  girls  even  when 
the  husband  had  reached  the  age  of  forty, 
prohibit  his  bringing  home  a  concubine 
or  entertaining  a  hand-maid  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  continuing  his  posterity — they 
look  upon  such  a  person  with  jealous 
haired  and  malignant  ill-will.  Alas!  do 
you  not  know  how  fleet  is  time  ?  Stretch 
as  you  may  your  months  and  your  years, 
they  fly  like  arrows ;  and  when  your  hus¬ 
band's  animal  spirits  and  vigorous  blood 
shall  be  exhau.sted — then,  indeed,  he  can 
never  beget  children,  and  you,  his  wife, 
will  have  stopped  the  ancestral  sacrifices, 
and  you  will  have  cutoff  his  generation  — 
repentance,  though  you  may  exhibit  it  in 
a  hundred  ways,  will  indeed  come  too 
late — his  mortal  body  will  die — his  pro¬ 
perty,  which  you,  husband  and  wife,  have 
sought  to  keep  together,  will  not  descend 
to  his  children,  but  be  fought  for  by  mul¬ 
titudes  of  kindred  and  relations ;  and  you 
will  have  injured  not  one  person — not 
your  husband  only — but  even  yourself; 
for  who  shall  take  charge  of  your  coffin 
and  your  tomb  ?  Who  shall  bury  yoti  or 
offer  sacrifices?  Alas!  your  orphaned 
spirit  shall  pass  nights  in  tears.  It  is  sor¬ 
rowful  to  think  of.  There  are  some  wives 
who  do  control  their  jealousies,  and  allow 
their  husbands  to  take  concubines  to  them¬ 
selves  ;  but  they  do  so  (ungenerously)  as 
if  they  were  drinking  vinegar,  and  eating 
acids — they  beat  Betty  by  way  of  scold¬ 
ing  Belinda* — there  is  no  peace  in  the 
inner  house.  But  I  beseech  you  to  act  as 
a  prudent  and  virtuous  woman.  If  you 
have  no  children,  provide  with  openness 
and  honesty  a  concubinef  for  your  hus- 
b.and.  If  she  bear  him  children,  to  you 
he  will  owe  that  the  arteries  and  veins  of 
his  ancestral  line  arc  continued  ;  his  child¬ 
ren  will  honor  you  as  your  mother,  and 
will  not  this  comfort  you  ?  Give  not  way 
to  the  malignant  jealousy  of  a  wicked 
womfin !  Prepare  not  a  bitterness  which 
you  yourself  must  swallow.’’^ 

Generally,  however,  the  wife  willingly 
coincides  with  the  husband  in  introducing 
into  the  household  any  number  of  concu¬ 
bines  whom  he  is  able  to  maintain,  since 


*  Chaug  for  Lee,  tliat  is,  they  punish  the  concu¬ 
bine’s  servants  to  be  revenged  on  the  concubine. 
Genesis  30 :  1-13. 

From  the  Perfect  Collection  of  Household  Gems. 
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she  exercises  over  them  an  undoubted  au¬ 
thority,  and  the  child  of  a  concubine  is  bound 
to  pay  higher  respect  to  the  first  wife  than 
to  Its  own  mother.  The  Chinese  illustrate 
all  the  domestic  relations  by  imagery,  and 
are  wont  to  say,  that  as  the  husband  is 
the  sun,  and  the  wife  the  moon,  so  the 
concubines  are  the  planets  and  stars  of 
the  domestic  firmament. 

And  it  has  been  often  truly  observed 
that,  though  the  Chinese  may  be  called 
sensualists,  there  is  no  deification  of  the 
grosser  sensualities  such  as  is  found  in  the 
classical  pantheons,  and  in  many  of  the 
oriental  forms  of  faith.  Tales  of  the 
amours  of  their  gods  and  heroes  seldom 
figure  in  their  historical  books  or  tra¬ 
ditional  legends.  The  dresses  and  ex¬ 
ternal  habits  of  the  women  in  China  are 
invariably  modest ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the 
social  arrangements  must  be  considered 
friendly  to  an  augmentation  of  the  human 
race.  The  domestic  affections  are  strong. 
Parents  are  generally  fond  and  proud  of 
their  children,  and  children  obedient  to 
their  parents.  Order  is,  indeed,  the  first 
law  of  Confucius — authority  and  submis¬ 
sion  the  apex  and  basis  of  the  social  pyra¬ 
mid. 

The  sentiment  of  dishonor  attached  to 
the  extinction  of  a  race  by  the  want  of 
descendants  through  whom  the  whole  line 
of  reverential  services  fwliich  some  have 
called  religious  worship)  rendered  to  an¬ 
cestors  is  to  be  perpetual  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  privileged  classes  in  China. 
One  of  our  female  servants — a  nominal 
Christian — expressed  her  earnest  desire 
that  her  husband  should  have  another  wife 
in  her  absence,  and  seemed  quite  surprised 
that  any  one  should  suppose  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  to  be  in  any  respect  improper. 

The  marriage  of  children  is  one  of  the 
great  concern  of  families.  Scarcely  is  a 
child  bom  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life  ere 
the  question  of  its  future  espousal  becomes 
a  frequent  topic  of  discussion.  There  is  a 
large  body  of  professional  match-makers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  put  all  the  preKmin- 
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ary  arrangements  in  train,  to  settle  ques¬ 
tions  of  dowry,  to  accommodate  differ¬ 
ences,  to  report  on  the  pros  and  cons  of 
suggested  alliances.  There  being  no  here¬ 
ditary  honors  in  China — except  those 
which  reckon  upw'ard  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  son  to  the  father,  the  grand¬ 
father,  and  the  whole  line  of  ancestry, 
which  may  be  ennobled  by  the  literary  or 
martial  genius  of  a  descendant — the  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  caste  arc  unknown,  and  a  suc¬ 
cessful  student  even  of  the  lowest  origin 
would  be  deemed  a  fit  match,  for  the 
most  opulent  and  distinguished  female  in 
the  community.  The  severe  law's  which 
prohibit  marriages  within  certain  degrees 
of  affinity  (they  do  not,  however,  inter¬ 
dict  it  w'ith  a  deceased  wdfo's  sister)  tend 
to  make  marria^s  more  prolific,  and  to 
produce  a  healthier  race  of  children.  So 
strong  is  the  objection  to  the  marriage  of 
blood-relations,  that  a  man  and  woman  of 
the  same  Sing,  or  family-name,  can  not  law¬ 
fully  wed. 

^Idiers  and  sailors  arc  in  no  respect 
prevented  from  marrying.  I  expect  tuere 
18,  from  the  number  of  male  emigrants — 
from  the  greater  loss  of  men  by  the  vari 
ous  accidents  of  life,  and  their  abstraction 
in  many  circumstances  from  intercourse 
with  women — a  great  dispro{>ortion  be 
tween  the  sexes,  tending  naturally  enough 
to  the  lower  appreciation  of  women ;  but 
correct  statistics  are  w'anting  in  this,  as 
indeed  in  every  other  part  of  the  field 
of  inquiry. 

The  proportion  of  unmarried  to  mar¬ 
ried  people  is  (as  would  be  deduced  from 
the  forgoing  observations)  exceedingly 
small.  To  promote  marriages  seems  every 
body’s  affair.  Matches  and  betrothings 
n.aturally  enough  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  young,  but  not  less  that  of  the  middle- 
aged  and  the  old.  A  marriage  is  the 
great  event  in  the  life  of  man  or  woman, 
and  in  China  is  associated  with  more  of 
preliminary  negotiations,  written  corre¬ 
spondence,  visitings,  protocols,  conven¬ 
tions,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
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The  Parsonaffe  is  awake  to  day  ;  the 
breeze  of  the  May  morning  is  piping 
down  the  lea ;  the  blackbird  is  whistling 
in  the  laurel ;  the  bursting  woods  are 
alive  with  song ;  a  thin  frost  is  lying  on 
the  meadows ;  and  in  the  East,  now 
mounting  all  fresh  and  glorious  from  his 
bath  in  the  southern  seas,  rises  the  great 
sun.  But  the  parson  is  up  already,  and 
out  among  the  airs  and  mysteries  of  the 
young  dawn.  He  is  not  there  to  discover 
analogies  for  his  own  mental  phenomena 
in  nature,  nor  to  expand  in  description, 
nor  to  see  his  own  feelings  in  every  tning  ; 
but  be  stands  there  bravely  on  his  feet,  to 
receive  and  to  be  strengthened,  in  the 
midst  of  the  dewy  lane,  with  the  golden 

freen  of  the  risen  buds  about  him ;  and 
eneath  his  feet  the  dust  still  compact 
with  the  damp  of  night,  and  from  the 
mosses  of  the  ashen  stumps  the  violet  and 
the  primrose  look  on  him  approvingly, 
and  above  his  head  the  big  clouds  are  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  face  of  day  in  marshaled 
folds  immense,  and,  in  the  kindling  East, 
between  the  bars  of  dark  pur{ne  and 
glancing  gold,  the  dying  sheen  of  pho8| 
phor. 

He  is  gaining  strength  for  the  coming 
work — and  when  the  poor  have  been  en¬ 
couraged,  and  vice  rebuked,  and  infidelity, 
it  may  be,  charmed  into  frith  by  the  w’ord 
of  truth  spoken  braveljr — what  matter  if  bv 
the  gentle  river  he  w’hips  the  evening  pool, 
or  rides  boldly  across  a  twilight  country, 
with  an  eye  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the 
sheen  of  every  trout,  or  with  a  heart  to 
feel  his  frtherhood  and  love  in  the  thrill 
of  the  secret  of  great  Nature  ? 

This  is  the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  fancy,  for  we  know’  him 
not — a  man  who  has  the  boldness  to  de¬ 
clare  his  opinions  freely,  openly,  without 
sham,  and  who  has,  perhaps  gained  the 
widest  popularity  which  an  English  writer 
of  his  class  has  ever  enjoyed.  With  the 
works  of  this  man  we  shall  detain  the  no¬ 
tice  of  our  readers,  only  premising  that 
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our  object  will  be,  not  to  criticise,  but  to 
get  at  the  principles  on  which  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  writes,  and  those  reasons  for  which  his 
books  were  written. 

As  Mr.  Kingsley’s  genius  has  developed 
itself  chiefly  in  fiction,  let  us  speak  of  it 
first  in  connection  with  his  so-called 
novels. 

Great  has  been  the  change  in  novel- 
writing  since  “  Evelina”  took  England  by 
surprise.  Little  Burney,  by  the  quickness 
of  her  genius,  her  geniality,  her  keen  per¬ 
ception  of  the  oddities  and  contrasts  of 
life,  and  her  clear  judgment,  did  not  let 
England  altogether  forget  the  vigor  of 
Fielding,  the  grace  of  Richardson,  the 
keenness  of  Smollett,  and  the  wit  of  all 
three.  She  was  the  echo  of  these  men  ; 
faint,  frding,but  still  a  sharer  of  their  spirit. 
But  it  was  the  last  echo  which  we  nave 
heard.  Shortly  after  the  sound  of  “  Eve¬ 
lina”  failed,  fiction  was  dragged  through 
the  depths  of  degradation.  While  the 
immor^ty  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  found 
readers  everywhere  for  their  wit,  the  in¬ 
creasing  tone  of  outword  morality  forbade 
that  coarse  and  licentious  writing  which 
had  been  so  broailly  indulged  in.  To 
minister,  then,  to  a  taste  for  fiction,  which, 
by  losing  the  real  painting  of  Fielding, 
had  added  weakness  to  immorality — to 
minister,  we  say,  to  this,  there  appeared 
novels  whose  plots  are  marvels  of  folly 
and  incapacity,  maudlin  and  miserable  in 
conception  and  expression,  and  even  more 
pernicious  in  their  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  than  the  health  painting,  how¬ 
ever  immoral,  of  our  old  Elnglish  novelists. 
The  latter,  at  least,  were  true  to  real  life 
and  human  nature.  The  former  were 
dyed  deep  in  the  dullest  and  falsest  false¬ 
hood. 

For  some  time  this  continued ;  but 
England  was  too  innately  true  and  brave 
and  real  in  life  to  endure  it  long ;  and  fic¬ 
tion  would  have  perished,  had  not  Mrs. 
Radcliflfe  made  the  first  step.  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe  was  not  a  novelist  of  a  high  order,^but 
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she  was  the  instrument  whereby  English 
fiction  was  first  enabled  to  struggle  out 
piunfully  from  the  mire  and  mephitic 
vapor  in  which  it  had  slept  the  sleep  of 
apoplexy.  As  the  thunder  makes  the 
sensualist  spring  up  terrified,  so  the  tales 
of  Mrs.  Radcliffe  at  least  put  the  other 
side  of  human  life  before  the  abject  crew. 
Murder,  revenge,  appalling  scenery  and 
scenes  were,  at  least,  strong  contrasts  to 
the  effeminate  wretchednesses  of  the 
former  schooL  Dr.  Moore,  in  “  Zeluco,” 
told  to  the  world  of  England  that  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  rco/ jealousy.  “Caleb 
Williams”  was  a  powerful  record  of  acute 
sensitiveness  and  delicacy  of  feeling  co¬ 
existing  with  crime,  and  producing  perse¬ 
cution  and  the  agony  of  suspicion.  The 
horrible  reached  its  climax,  we  had  almost 
said,  in  the  “  Monk,”  did  not  the  romance  of 
“  Frankenstein”  close  the  list  with  a  story 
which  was  chaster  in  style  and  thought, 
and  more  imaginative  in  its  terror.  TTie 
extreme  which  these  novelists  went  into 
had  the  effect  not  only  of  redeeming  Eng¬ 
lish  fiction  from  the  dreg^  of  Sterne,  and 
the  inanities  of  the  circulating  libraries, 
but  also  produced  a  reaction  which  has 
been  of  infinite  service  to  novel  writing. 
In  the  works  of  Mrs.  Opie — Miss  Austin 
— we  can  not  but  recognize  the  shrinking 
of  the  quiet  English  mind  from  all  the 
melo-dramatic  horrors  of  Lewis  and  Mrs. 
Radcliffe — simplicity — earnestness — quiet 
true  love — stories  remar k.able  for  no 
startling  incidents,  but  flowing  gently  to 
the  end,  with  here  and  there  a  curve,  and 
perhaps  a  dark  pool  beneath  some  sh.a- 
aowy  rock,  or  a  passionate  little  cataract. 

To  this  advance.  Miss  Edgew’orth  added 
the  deluieation  of  national  character,  much 
satire,  and  a  very  cold  morality. 

There  would  seem  to  be  some  truth  in 
the  idea  of  Helvetius,  that  great  men  are 
the  produce  only  of  their  predecessors, 
when  we  consider  the  genius  of  Scott. 
In  him  the  horrible  no  longer  expatiated 
on  tempted  monks  or  created  demons,  on 
ghostliness  or  ghastliness,  but  was  turned 
into  more  legitimate  channels;  and  the 
cellar  of  Front-de-boeuf,  and  the  murder  of 
Amy  Robsart,  not  only  excite  our  indig¬ 
nation  and  pity,  but  enable  us  to  look  on 
the  movements  w'hich  underlie  the  bare 
facts  of  the  history  of  those  times,  not  as 
lifeless  learners,  but  as  living  and  feeling 
with  the  actors  and  the  actions. 

*■  The  influence  of  the  quiet  gentleness  of 
Miss  Austin's  novels  expanded  itself  not 


in  her  peculiar  line — that  Scott  declared 
himself  unequal  to — but  most  characteris¬ 
tically  in  the  story  of  “  Mid  Lothian ;”  and 
the  quiet  sorrow  and  unpretending  love, 
the  humble  nobleness  and  the  quaint  pru¬ 
dence,  of  Jeanie  Deans,  almost  form  a 
happy  comment  on  Miss  Austin’s  title, 
“  Sense  and  Sensibility.” 

Above  all,  we  must  thank  Scott  for 
having  brought  the  novel  home.  Ilis 
rare  powers  of  invention  enabled  him  to 
draw  to  the  life  characters  which  we  shall 
love  for  ever,  for  we  feel  them  akin  closely 
to  our  common  being.  The  long-winded 
and  benevolent  Antiquary,  the  acute  and 
humorous  Pleydell,  the  bluff  breadth  and 
hardheadness  of  the  heartsome  Dandie, 
and  a  hundred  others,  sliow  us  how'  wide 
a  sympathy  Walter  ^ott  had  with  the 
heart  of  humanity. 

Not  only  this,  but  he  took  the  simple 
materials  which  lay  about'  him  in  the  com¬ 
mon  doings  and  sayings  of  the  nation  he 
belonged  to  and  loved,  and  showed  that 
the  Scotchman  w’ould  write  Scotch  stories 
best,  and  the  Englbh,  English.  He  told 
the  world  plainly,  by  what  ne  w’rote,  tliat 
where  the  novelist’s  heart  was,  there  was 
the  home  of  his  insjnration — and  this 
principle  can  be  applied  to  his  other 
works.  Of  all  men,  ^ott  was  the  most 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  chivalry. 
When  he  w^alked  abro.ad,  with  his  depend¬ 
ants  and  his  mighty  hound  Maida  at  bis 
heels,  and  visited  the  cottages  of  the  sim¬ 
ple  Scotch  around  him,  or  trod  the  High¬ 
lands,  there  “  was  simmering”  all  the  time 
in  his  heart  “Rob  Roy,”  or  “Old  Mort.al  ity,” 
•r  “  Guy  Mannering.”  But  when  he  re¬ 
turned  home,  and  sat  dow’n  among  his 
shields,  and  spears,  and  faded  banners,  then 
the  other  chamber  of  his  heart  opened  its 
doors,  and  Scott  saw  pass  by  the  Saracenic 
chivalry,  and  among  them  the  axe  of 
Richard  smiting  fierce  and  fell ;  or  he 
watched  the  lists  at  Ashby,  and  heard  the 
solitary  trumpet,  or  felt  his  blood  tingling 
as  he  recognized  the  spear  of  Dunois,  or 
heard  the  thundering  avalanche  of  the 
Swiss  break  on  the  horsemen  of  the  bold 
Burgundian  Duke.  He  wrote  w’hat  he 
felt.  He  did  not  make  his  novels,  but 
created  them  from  his  OAvn  heart — alike 
at  home  among  his  Scottish  hills,  or  in  the 
glancing  days  of  chivalry.  We  thank 
Sir  Walter,  then,  for  the  impulse,  an  im¬ 
pulse  wliich  has  not  ceased,  which  has 
found  expression  in  Lever,  Lover,  Carle- 
ton  in  Ireland,  in  many  in  Scotland,  and 
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which,  more  or  less,  has  influenced  all  our 
English  novelists.  We  thank  him,  too, 
that  he  taught  men  to  write  on  what 
their  heart  was  in.  So  Maryatt  wrote  on 
the  sea-life  which  he  knew  and  loved,  and 
the  hunter  wrote  on  his  hunting,  and  the 
warrior  on  his  battle,  the  camp,  and  the 
bivouac. 

But  here  broke  in  on  the  life  of  fiction 
the  age  of  materialism,  and  men  rejected 
novels;  but  as  poetry ‘sprang  from  this 
triumphant,  to  reassert  the  spirit,  so 
fiction  reasserted  the  heart  in  works 
of  deep  human  passion  —  at  the  head 
of  which  stands,  as  the  representative 
of  its  class,  the  wondrous  novel  of 
“  Jane  Eyre.”  Alas  1  she  whose  heart 
throbbed  so  wildly  and  so  deeply  is  no 
more.  Charlotte  Bronte  is  dead,  and  yet, 
why  should  we  sorrow?  Her  long  pil¬ 
grimage  is  over — her  restless  spirit  is  at 
eace.  Calm  at  last — poor,  passionate 
eart : 

“  Where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling, 
And  the  weary  are  at  rest” 

The  materialistic  tendency  had  another 
reflex  influence  on  novel  writing.*  It  has 
imparted  a  practical  element  to  it.  It  has 
wedded  usefulness  to  fiction,  but  in  doing 
so  it  has  destroyed  art  in  the  narration. 
We  shall  see  how  this  has  happened  after¬ 
ward.  The  highest  representatives  we 
have  now  of  practical  fiction  are :  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  and  Kingsley.  Among  these 
men,  the  novel  proper  does  not  exist  at  all. 
No  one  can  read  their  books,  and  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  fate  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  at  the  end  is  the  main  object 
of  the  story.  This  is  the  practical  ele¬ 
ment  of  fiction — opposition  to  evil,  and 
exaltation  of  good,  as  no  abstract  unreal 
things,  but  living,  real,  what  we  may  see 
with  our  own  eyes  and  hear  with  our  own 
ears,  and  which  the  design  of  the  work 
is  to  urge  us  either  to  support  or  over¬ 
throw.  On  this  account,  the  characters 
are  often  seemingly  left  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  hero,  from  this  forgetful¬ 
ness,  gets  into  a  state  of  Gordian  difficulty, 
knotted  up  so  closely,  and  so  unconcious- 
ly  to  the  novelist,  that,  “  nisi  Deus  inter¬ 
sit,”  nothing  can  help  him.  But  there  is 
none  of  the  artistic  progression,  none  of 
the  restraint  on  the  introduction  of  per¬ 
sonages  who  do  not  advance  the  denoue¬ 
ment,  none  of  the  intertwined  links  of 
action,  nor  of  the  mutual  play  of  charac¬ 


ters  and  difficulties  which  all  tend  to  the 
ultimate  rejoicement  of  the  hero.  None 
of  this,  and  so  these  novels  of  ours  are 
very  inartistic,  yet  still  we  question 
whether  they  are  not  more  true. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  is  almost  to¬ 
tally  destitute  of  art  in  his  works.  They 
are  in  general  graphic,  loving,  healthful, 
human  delineations ;  each  one  more  like 
a  succession  of  anecdotes  than  a  connected 
story ;  and  we  do  believe  that  had  Scott 
attempted  what  has  been  done  now,  he 
would  have  succeeded  almost  more  than 
any  novelist  who  has  ever  lived  in  influenc¬ 
ing  his  time  and  future  time  for  good. 
But  in  hb  books  of  fiction  we  find  no 
trace  of  the  time  he  lived  in.  His  love 
for  cliivalry  and  the  past  deadened  his 
mind  to  the  movements  of  the  age  and 
the  social  problems  and  wrongs  of  the 
time.  It  is  unfair,  however,  to  demand 
what  this  decade  requires  from  one  who 
lived  several  years  back  in  progress.  We 
only  mention  it  to  show  the  vast  difference 
between  our  present  fictions  and  his. 
Ours  are  written  to  denounce  wrong,  to 
awake  to  good,  to  urge  to  progressive 
and  religious  excellence,  to  expose  evils, 
physical  and  intellectual ;  hb  to  amuse  his 
readers,  and,  as  we  said  above,  through  a 
love  of  the  people  and  hbtory  of  that 
Caledonb  to  which  hb  heart  “  turned 
with  rapture,”  and  through  an  antiquar¬ 
ian’s  and  a  poet’s  pleasure  in  the  ringing 
life  of  chivalry.  Now  when  Dickens 
writes  a  book — we  speak  chiefly  of  his 
later  works — it  b  not  primarily  to  make 
us  weep  over  the  tragedy  of  Ada  and 
Richard,  or  to  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of 
Dame  Darden,  but  to  expose  the  evils  of 
chancery,  and  to  exalt  the  detective  force ! 
It  is  the  same  in  almost  all  hb  works. 
When  Thackeray  writes  the  “  N ewconies,” 
though  he  b  artistic  at  times,  the  main 
point  of  the  story  is  not  to  marry  Clive 
and  Ethel,  and  to.  bring  them  to  this 
through  much  difficulty  and  intrigue  ;  but 
it  is  to  lay  bare  and  shivering  the  false¬ 
hood  of  society,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
light,  that  its  deeds  may  be  reproved. 
Indeed  we  know  not  any  novel  which  so 
fully,  as  the  “  Newcomes,”  leaves  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader  the  idea  that  God  is 
directing  all  things  in  the  story,  and  not 
the  novelbt — and  thb  we  think  to  be  the 
highest  truth  of  the  novel.  Now  art,  as 
generally  understood,  pre-suppose  the 
mind  of  the  writer  directing,  planning, 
ordaining,  as  it  were,  the  Providence  of 
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the  book.  The  question  is — is  it  not  the 
highest  art,  an  art  not  understood  before, 
to  make  the  reader  feel  that  the  novel  is 
the  mirror  of  the  world,  with  all  its  mys¬ 
tery  and  difficulty,  and  not  a  perfectly 
comprehensible  and  artistic  story  f  Tliis 
is  to  us  the  great  charm  of  “'Die  New- 
comes.”  In  his  former  books,  Mr.  Thac¬ 
keray  seemed  to  us  too  bitter,  and  some¬ 
times  too  flippant ;  but  this  is  said  to  be 
true  Tenting  of  the  world.  Why,  so 
were  Dryden’s  plays,  so  are  “  Larochefou- 
cault’s  Maxims  and  yet  there  are  few 
who  will  say  that  they  represent  the  whole 
of  humanity.  It  is  only  one  side,  and 
that  the  darkest ;  so  we  were  glad  when 
we  read  Mr.  Thackeray’s  last  novel,  to 
find  that  be  had  advanced,  and  hopeless, 
wicked,  frivolous,  hard-hearted  as  his  pic¬ 
tures  must  be,  yet  in  the  East  there  is 
now  a  gleam  of  sunshine  which  makes  a 
luster  in  the  very  darkest  spot.  He  sees 
the  mysteries  of  good  which  are  hidden 
in  our  humanity.  But  in  proportion  to 
Mr.  Thackeray’s  advance  is  Mr.  Dickens’ 
retrogression.  Men  may  extol  the  deli¬ 
cate  etching,  the  pre-Iiaphaelitism  of  char¬ 
acter  ;  but  hb  studies  of  life,  in  hb  two 
latter  works  especially,  api)ear  to  us  not 
realities,  but  caricatures.  As  the  diseased 
predominance  of  one  idea  b  madness,  so 
the  unnatnral  representation  of  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  action  or  speech,  to  the  unconscious 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  man,  b 
caricature.  If  but  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’ 
heroes  snaps  hb  fingers,  he  b  very  sel¬ 
dom  seen  to  do  any  thing  else.  If  at  one 
period  of  hb  life  an  unoffending  person 
happens  to  resemble  a  steam-tug,  for  ever 
afterward  he  b  always  puffing,  or  whbtl- 
ing,  or  bearing  down,  or  mooring,  or  tow¬ 
ing  something  out  of  sight.  He  b  lost  to 
us  as  a  man,  and  becomes  a  human  steam¬ 
boat.  The  chief  conception  we  have  of 
Carker  b  hb  teeth — the  chief  idea  of 
Uiiah  Heep  is  the  word  ’umble  and  a  fishy 
hand.  Now  we  say  this  is  not  true  to 
human  nature.  Thought  is  mutable  as  a 
cloud,  and  the  body  responds  to  every 
change  of  those  many  wandering  imagina¬ 
tions.  We  can  not  feel  that  many  of  Mr. 
Dickens’  characters  are  flesh  and  blood  as 
we  are.  They  are  not  the  representatives 
of  a  class,  but  the  embodiment  of  a  pecu¬ 
liarity,  and  for  these  peculiarities  he  has 
the  same  appetite  as  the  French  have  for 
the  horrible  and  strange.  Still,  all  honor  to 
Mr.  Dickens  for  the  wondrous  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  his  true  characters,  and  all 


honor  to  him  for  his  manly  declarations 
against  huge  and  crying  wrongs.  Tlib 
latter  object,  we  said  already,  was  that 
also  of  our  other  novelbts,  and  chiefly  of 
Mr.  Kingsley. 

Of  all  men  Kingsley  has,  in  his  novels, 
least  pretension  to  art.  “Yeast,”  “Hypa¬ 
tia,”  “Westward  Ho!”  “Two  Years 
Ago,”  are  not  written  as  novels,  but  as 
w'riiiugs  to  and  agmnst  the  age. 

With  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  we 
have  littie  to  do.  He  b  not  one  of  this 
protesting  class.  He  b  still  the  artistic 
novelist.  But  the  ftdse  metaphysics,  and 
the  falser  views  of  morality  and  life,  which 
disfigured  his  former  novels,  all  those  who 
admired,  but  did  not  love  hb  genius,  have 
forgiven  and  forgotten  in  the  loving  ad¬ 
miration  with  which  they  regard  his  two 
last  works.  That  the  same  man  should 
have  written  “  Ernest  Maltravers,”  and 
“  The  Caxtons,”  b  a  phenomenon  almost 
unequaled  in  literature.  Y et,  artistic,  well 
worked  out  as  these  last  two  novels  are, 
they  share  more  or  less  in  the  protesting 
idea  we  have  spoken  of  For  the  first  is 
an  assertion  of  the  nobility  of  true  honor, 
and  the  restoring  power  of  healthy  life  ; 
and  the*  second,  a  vindication,  clear  and 
beautiful,  of  the  poution  and  influence  of 
woman,  to  exalt  and  to  console — most 
wanted  now,  when  the  domestic  and 
social  relations  of  the  two  sexes  arc  so 
mberably  mbun<lerstood,  neglected,  ig¬ 
nored,  and,  we  fear,  so  nationally  corrupted. 

Thus  the  novelist  does  not  now  write  a 
mere  story  of  the  affections  and  passions 
of  humanity,  with  interleaved  descriptions, 
in  which  accessories  the  hero  and  heroine 
stand,  the  figures  to  which  all  the  rest 
refer ;  but  he  either  holds  up  his  glass  to 
the  Present,  that  it  may  see  its  reflection 
there,  and  so  amend  its  own  evil  and  in¬ 
crease  its  good,  or  collects  the  distant 
rays  of  the  Past  into  a  focus  on  the  Pres¬ 
ent,  that  he  may  consume  the  wrong,  or 
kindle  into  higher  life  the  right.  For  the 
same  evil  and  good  come  round  again ; 
jret  there  is  a  progress — ^for  we  see  the  evil 
m  a  more  hideous  light,  and  we  are  slowly 
gaining  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  old 
truths — our  course  b  not  onward  in  a 
straight  line,  but  upward,  in  a  spiral 
curve — ^higher  and  higher,  yet  still  on  the 
ancient  foundation,  and  at  every  step  a 
wider  and  clearer  view.  We  have  thus 
reached  the  Kingsley  point  of  our  deli¬ 
neation,  and  that  point  is  more  or  less  the 
point  of  our  own  time. 
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To  enter,  then,  on  this  land  of  Buelah. 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  published  at  various 
times  a  number  of  works  with  great  ra- 

S.  *  Two  volumes  of  sermons,  five 
IS,  so  called,  whose  titles  are  “Yeast,” 
“Hypatia,”  “Alton  Locke,”  “Westward 
Ho !”  and  “  Two  Y ears  Aw.”  “A  Drama 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  The  Saint’s  Tra¬ 
gedy,”  a  la^e  pamphlet  called  “Phaethon, 
or  Loose  Tlioughts  lor  Loose  Thinkers,” 
a  Dialogue  on  the  Difference  between  Ob¬ 
jective  and  Subjective  Truth,”  “Glaucus, 
or  the  Wonders  of  the  Shore,”  “Greek  He¬ 
ro  Tales,”  and  “  Four  Lectures  on  Alex¬ 
andria  and  her  Schools,”  which  are,  we 
regret  to  say,  not  known  well  in  Ireland. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  on  read¬ 
ing  this  list  is,  the  marvelous  versatility 
of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  genius.  Poetry,  the- 
ology,  metaphysics,  fiction,  natural  phi¬ 
losophy,  are  all  written  and  discussed  with 
a  picturesqueness  of  words,  and  a  close 
and  crystalline  clearness.  The  style  is 
peculiarly  Mr.  Kingsley’s  own — no  epicene 
mcongruitics  leap  up  as  we  turn  the  page 
— no  old  familiar  f&^e  looks  at  us  from  the 
lattice  of  a  sentence — ^no  sentiment  irri¬ 
tates  our  memory  by  a  clipped  and  spoiled 
resemblance,  the  archetype  of  which  we 
can  not  recollect.  We  feel  that  Mr.  Kinw- 
ley  must  have  written  every  line  straiwt 
from  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  that 
none  else  could  have  possibly  indited  a 
single  word. 

There  is  also  such  a  light  freshness  and 
healthy  animalism  in  the  style,  that  we 
can  never  conceive  any  of  these  works 
bein^  written  in  the  house,  but  sitting  by 
the  nver,  or  on  the  side  of  some  breezy 
hill,  with  the  wdnd  ruffling  his  manuscript, 
and  the  bubbling  of  the  river  in  his  ears. 
The  structure  of  the  sentences  is  seldom 
faulty,  except  in  some  of  the  dialogues, 
where  the  truthfulness  of  the  reality  of 
conversation  of  the  broken  and  short  ex¬ 
pressions  would  have  made  Addison’s  hair 
to  stand  on  end,  and  shortened  the  sober 
existence  of  Blair.  The  rhythm  of  his 
most  masterly  descriptions  is  at  times  so 
perfect  that  it  is  like  reading  music. 
VVhat  can  be  more  sweet  and  clear  than 
the  following  chant  of  these  words : 


THE  SPEECH  OF  BLIND  AMT  AS  LEIGH. 

“  When  you  left  me  there  upon  the  rocks,  lads, 
I  looked  sway  and  out  to  sea,  to  get  one  last 
snuff  of  the  merry  sea  breeze  which  will  never 
sail  me  again.  And  as  I  looked,  I  tell  you 
truth,  I  could  see  the  water  and  the  sky  as  plain 


as  ever  I  saw  them,  till  I  thought  my  sight  was 
come  again.  But  soon  I  knew  it  was  not  so — 
for  I  saw  more  than  man  could  see,  right  over 
the  ocean,  as  I  live,  and  away  to  the  Spanish 
main.  Then  I  saw  the  cliffs  beneath  me,  and 
the  Gull  Rock,  and  the  Shutter,  and  the  Ledge, 
and  I  saw  them,  William  Cary,  and  the  weeds  be¬ 
neath  the  meny  blue  sea.  And  I  saw  the  grand 
old  galleon,  Will— she  has  righted  with  the 
sweeping  of  the  tide.  She  lies  in  fifteen  fa¬ 
thoms,  at  the  edge  of  the  rocks  upon  the  sand, 
and  her  men  are  all  lying  round  her,  asleep  until 
the  judgment  day.” 

To  balance  by  some  defect  this  beauty 
and  this  clearness,  Mr.  Kingsley  has  not 
been  given  repose  of  style.  We  must  go 
forth  with  him, 

“  Away,  away,  his  style  and  we. 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind,” 

and  never  draw  bridle  till  the  close  of  the 
I  book,  where  we  pull  up  so  thoroughly  ex¬ 
hausted,  that  it  is  said,  on  credible  au¬ 
thority,  that  even  physical  weariness 
ensues  from  the  continued  excitement. 
“Westward  Ho !”  for  example,  is  like  the 
magnificent  joy  of  the  trumpet-song  in 
Samson,  which,  always  grand  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  delights  though  it  should  continue  the 
whole  night,  but  leaves  us  exhausted  at 
the  close.  There  is  not  sufficient  provi¬ 
sion  made  for  the  passive  enjoyment  of 
our  contemplative  nature.  We  would 
give  much  for  the  repose  of  one  quiet 
sentence.  So  when  travelers  have  passed 
the  thrilling  day  among  alps  succeeding 
alps,  and  in  deep  gorges  heard  no  sooth¬ 
ing  sound,  but  only  the  war  of  the  cat¬ 
aract,  or  the  crash  of  the  avalanche,  and 
only  seen  the  gentian  and  the  fern,  the 
lowliness  of  nature,  among  the  foam  and 
j  echoes  of  those  high  mountain  solitudes — 

I  it  is  pleasant  and  most  grateful  to  lie  in 
some  greenlit  meadow,  wneath  a  haw¬ 
thorn  hedge,  with  no  mightiness  and  noise 
to  oppress  the  heart,  and  be  refreshed  and 
consoled  wdth  the  humbleness  of  beauty, 
j  So  tears  would  more  often  start  to  the 
eyes  from  excitement  than  from  the  ten¬ 
derness  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  style.  In  paint¬ 
ing  Turner  was  a  true  artist.  No  one 
can  look  over  a  volume  of  his  studies  with¬ 
out  being  impressed  by  the  succession  of 
calm  and  storm,  with  the  feelings  of  terror 
and  repose,  without  being  refreshed  by 
i  the  one  when  we  have  been  made  to  trem- 
:  ble  by  the  other.  It  was  natnre  herself 
i  that  taught  Turner  this  deep  lesson.  For 
i  the  foundations  of  the  everlasting  monn- 
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tains  are  rooted  in  the  soft  slope  of  the 
pasture,  and  the  tender  foliage  of  the 
glade.  The  cataract  and  the  rapid,  and 
the  yellow  swirls  of  the  fierce  stream  find 
peace,  and  calm,  and  color,  and  loveliness 
in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  thinking  lake. 
Our  very  passions,  even  at  their  height, 
partake  oi  quiet.  But  even  ivhen  Mr. 
Kingsley  does  allow  us  to  rest  in  a  calm 
scene,  the  change  firom  excitement  to 
quietude,  and  then  again  to  excitement, 
is  so  rapid  in  succession,  that  our  mental 
constitution  suffers  as  much  as  our  physi¬ 
cal  would,  were  the  climate  to  alter  every 
half  hour.  Now,  if  Mr.  Kingsley  would 
submit  the  climate  of  his  style  to  the  rules 
which  prevail  in  nature,  we  should  be 
much  happier  as  readers. 

Leaving  the  question  of  style,  there  is 
one  thing  in  which  Mr.  Kingsley  excels 
all  our  novelists.  Though  these  are  called 
days  of  sham,  yet  there  are  men  found  to 
come  forward  and  testify  to  truth,  to  call 
falsehood  false,  and  cruelty  and  crime  by 
their  fitting  names.  Thackeray  and  Dick¬ 
ens  have  done  this  well,  but  not  so  well 
as  Kingsley.  We  can  not  read  the  works 
of  the  two  first  without  feeling  that  they 
are  simply  sufferant  of  revealed  religion. 
“  It  is  very  good  this  form,”  say  they,  “for 
other  men,  and  afibrds  vast  stores  of 
athetic  and  graceful  symbolism ;  but  it 
as  little  to  do  with  us.”  We  will  adore 
benevolence  and  sympathy,  and  state  the 
the  evils  plainljr.  That  is  all.  These  doc¬ 
trines  are  nothing  to  us.  But  Christianity 
does  not  consist  in  doctrines ;  its  essence 
in  practice  is  the  inward  rece^ion  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which  work  out  in  life,  and  are  of 
universal  application.  Christianity  says, 
with  old  Chremes,  Nihil  human  i  a  me 
alien  um  puto.  Now  to  omit  this  element 
in  a  novel  which  purports  to  reflect  this 
time,  condemns  its  claims  to  truth  at  once. 
Again,  to  introduce  religious  scruples, 
which,  howevertrue  to  existing  characters 
they  may  be,  are  not  the  offspring  of  the 
genuine  tendencies,  but  of  the  perversions 
of  Christianitv,  is  gross  dishonesty  and 
unfairness.  We  do  not  deny  the  truth  (rf 
such  delineations  as  Chadband,  and  Stig- 
gins,  and  Mrs.  Clennam,  but  we  do  most 
emphatically  contradict  the  conclusion 
which,  whether  the  author  meant  it  or  no, 
is  drawn  by  numbers  from  them,  that  they 
are  the  representatives  of  anv  class.  We 
do  not  object  to  their  introduction ;  it  is 
but  fitting  that  they  should  be  held  up  to 
the  abhorrence  of  all  true  men ;  but  we 
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do  object  to  the  insinuation  (which  their 
introduction,  without  any  hint  of  their 
being  untrue  representatives  of  the  class 
they  say  they  belong  to,  makes)  that  these 
montrosities  are  real  types  of  the  religious 
sects.  That  novelist,  that  writer  is  false 
in  character,  who  willfully  conceals  half 
the  truth,  and  exaggerates  error,  when  he 
knows,  too,  that  every  thing  he  says  will 
be  taken  as  the  accurate  results  o^  accu¬ 
rate  observation.  We  must  have,  and 
will  require  from  our  novelists,  now  that 
they  have  taken  the  place  of  the  drama, 
no  half-prejudiced  representations.  Their 
deepest  maxim  should  be :  There  is  no 
error  which  is  not  the  perversion  of  a 
truth,  and  men  who  hold  the  error  will 
often  unconsciously  act  on  the  truth.  Let 
us  not,  then,  drive  them  far  from  us  by 
indiscriminate  abuse  or  ridicule,  but  bring 
them  close  by  manifesting  the  truth  which 
their  error  conceals.  In  these  points,  Mr. 
Kingsley  has  proved  him.self  true  and  just. 
There  is  no  problem  of  the  day  widen  he 
does  not  trace  the  origin  of  to  the  neglect 
of  Christianity,  or  for  which  he  does  not 
hope,  if  he  can  not  point  out  a  solution  of 
in  the  same.  The  main  element  of  his 
books  is  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  Christianity,  living  principles  as  derived 
from  a  living  God,  to  the  social,  political, 
commercial,  and  mental  difficulties  of  this 
age.  In  the  other  case,  Mr.  Kingsley,  in 
treating  of  the  various  sects,  displays  a 
tolerance  and  a  clear-sightedness  which  all 
parties  in  the  Church  would  do  well  to 
imitate.  We  can  scarcely  mention  a  sin- 
I  gle  instance  of  complete  prejudice  in  his 
I  writings.  If  the  materials  for  the  dia¬ 
mond  are  there,  he  sees  it,  however  dark 
the  carbon  may  appear.  There  is  no 
character  which  has  not  its  saving  clause, 
which  does  not  seem  to  look  on  us  with 
an  eloquent,  beseeching,  human  glance. 
But  there  are  a  few  which  border  on  the 
ludicrous. 

“  Effutire  leves  indigna  tragoedia  versus 
Ut  festis  matrona  moveri  jussa  diebus. 

Mr.  Kingsley’s  eloquence  and  earnest¬ 
ness  have  descended  to  the  patronizing  of 
the  Irish  clergy.  The  tragedy  is  not  only 
relieved  1^  comedy,  but  it  is  followed  by 
a  farce.  Enter,  with  flourish  of  trumpets, 
the  Rev.  Panurgus  O’Blareaway.  Now, 
without  being  over  national,  we  venture 
to  assert  that  this  clergyman  is  a  gentle¬ 
man  whose  existence  is  as  problematical 
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as  the  phenix.  The  natural  collocation 
of  his  place  of  residence  and  his  party 
plunges  us  still  deeper  in  mystery.  He 
comes  from  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  is  an 
Orangeman!  We  do  not  deny  what 
men  may  call  the  powerful  concej)tion  of 
the  character,  nor  the  great  and  versatile 
invention  shown  in  the  language  of  this 
myth.  But  the  plentiful  manner  in  which 
this  Irish  clergyman,  “/wr  eauce/fence,” 
asperses  his  conversation  with  such  deli¬ 
cate  expletives  as  “  Faix,”  and  “  Bedad,” 
is  a  joy  to  see,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe 
that  he  became  the  leader  of  a  fa-shionable 
congregation  in  London.  We  can  not 
believe  that  England  is  so  destitute  in  her 
metromilis,  that  she  can  afford  to  admit 
the  offscourings  of  an  Irish  hedge-school. 

But  Mr.  Kingsley  did  not  mean  all  this; 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  he  is  an  incompe¬ 
tent  judge  of  the  Irish  clergy.  He  who 
writes  so  truly  on  what  he  is  acquainted 
with,  is  sure  to  exaggerate  into  very 
gross  untruth  when  he  speaks  of  facts  of 
w’hich  he  knows  nothing  but  distortions. 
We  give  him  one  word  of  old  advice : 

“  Tene  te  tuis,  Damasippe.” 

But  the  deep  appreciation  and  belief 
which  Mr.  Kingsley  shows  of  godliness, 
in  whatsoever  sect  it  may  appear,  are 
cheering  in  these  intolerant  times,  when 
men  are  too  easily  led  into  calling 
good,  evil,  and  truth,  falsehood,  if  it 
found  in  another  party,  or  appear  in  a 
different  form.  The  Wesleyans  must 
thank  Mr.  Kingsley  for  Tregarva;  the 
Tractarians  for  Frank  Headley;  and 
many  of  the  Low  Church  party  for  his 
forcible  and  attractive  portrait  of  Augus¬ 
tine. 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  allowed  to 
write,  before  we  enter  on  the  particular 
consideration  of  the  books  themselves. 
It  is  of  the  old  Norse  element  in  this  man. 
Not  only  does  this  display  itself  in  his 
style,  rismg  into  a  fine  Berserk  madness 
at  times,  half  song,  half  wrath,  but  his 
genius  is  the  reflection  of  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  Heart.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
Norse  characters  were  wonder,  valor,  a 
certain  noble  unconsciousness,  healthiness, 
imagination,  humor,  tenderness,  and  a 
deep  realization  of  truth. 

As  the  love  of  the  wonderful  displayed 
itself  in  the  Viking  nation  in  the  aeihea- 
tion  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  the  ex¬ 
altation  of  their  heroes  iuto  Gods,  so 


(with  the  addition  of  the  Christian  ele¬ 
ment,  which  transforms  this  wonder  into 
loving  reverence  for  the  Highest)  does 
Mr.  Kingsley  look  on  nature  and  humani¬ 
ty.  He  can  not  see  the  evening  stream, 
nor  the  opening  flower,  nor  the  lake  and 
mountain,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
ever-living  miracle  of  nature — the  abiding 
effluence  of  Him,  the  wonderful  one.  In 
that  solemn  temple  of  the  sky  and  earth 
most  fittingly  does  he  teach  the  lessons  of 
love  and  worship.  All  is  secret  round  us, 
but  an  eye  filled  with  the  light  of  a  sub¬ 
missive,  loving  child-like  heart  will  see 
the  mysteries  break  into  flowers  beneath 
its  glance. 

We  shall  see  hereafter  how  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  exalts  humanity.  He  has  his  Odin  in 
every  book,  and  his  great  aim  is  to  show 
how  all  this  perfection  of  manliness,  and 
strength,  and  vigor,  and  firmness,  and 
reason  is  incomplete,  till  it  has  been  re¬ 
fined  by  suffering,  taught  by  its  own 
weakness  in  the  hour  almost  of  triumph, 
that  a  higher  will  has  been  guiding  it — not 
its  own,  but  a  loving  Father’s.  Neither, 
from  this  feeling  of  reverence,  does  Mr. 
Kingsley  dare  to  rush  lightly  into  the 
sacred  precincts  of  a  human  conscience. 
He  can  not  rashly  uplift  the  vail  which 
covers  his  brother’s  heart.  This  is  the 
old  Scandinavian  gentlemanliness — the 
Norse  silver  transmuted  into  the  gold  of 
Christianity. 

Further,  no  one  can  have  fiuled  to  re¬ 
mark  in  the  history  of  the  childhood  of 
great  nations,  what  he  sees  in  his  own 
child  —  an  unconsciousness  of  its  own 
power,  a  complete  thoughtlessness  of  self. 
Of  the  ancient  world  children  of  Scandi¬ 
navia  this  is  deeply  true,  and  w'as  the 
chief  element  of  their  success  in  war ;  and 
it  is  this  unconsciousness  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
writings  which  gives  them  their  charm  of 
youth,  and  strength,  and  freshness,  and 
onwardness.  In  them  we  can  detect  no 
morbid  self-consciousness,  no  catering  for 
praise,  no  false  shame — we  can  discover 
no  sense  of  solitary  superiority — the  pride 
which  shuts  one  man  from  his  fellows, 
through  dread  of  a  smile,  a  laugh,  or  a 
misunderstanding.  It  is  this  unconscious¬ 
ness,  the  source  of  valor  and  healthiness, 
which  is  the  fountain  from  whence  flows 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  brave,  free,  manly  expres¬ 
sion  of  opinion ;  and  the  delight  and 
thoroughness  with  which  he  describes  a 
man  like  Arayas  Leigh  or  the  mighty 
Amal;  the  source  of  that  rapture  with 
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which  he  tells  alike  the  story  of  a  fox¬ 
hunt,  or  the  playing  of  the  last  salmon,  as 
well  as  the  terrible  light  of  Amvas  Leigh 
with  the  three  galleons  beneath  the  piti¬ 
less  burning  sky,  when  the  seas  of  South 
America  were  hushed  by  the  war  cannon. 
The  source  of  his  hatred  of  Manicheism 
in  every  shape,  from  the  asceticism  which 
shuts  men  from  the  world,  and  the  celi¬ 
bacy  which  bids  them  deny  the  oldest 
law  of  God  and  crush  their  noblest  and 
purest  .passion,  to  the  false  spiritualism 
which,  like  the  Corinthians  of  old,  avers 
that  the  resurrection  is  past  already,  and 
to  that  fair-seeming  religion  which,  always 
dreaming  of  a  future  state  of  spiritural 
bliss,  forgets  that  we  are  living  in  a  world 
sufficiently  material  in  its  sufferings  and 
joys  to  claim  our  deepest  help  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  Tenderness  and  humor  are  the 
offspring  of  valor  and  healthy  life,  but  as 
in  the  Norsemen,  so  in  Mr.  Kingsley, 
they  are  sometimes  too  rude  in  health  for 
us,  dwellers  in  cities.  There  is  scarcely 
enough  of  the  feminine  (not  the  effeminate) 
in  his  writings.  The  passive  tenderness 
of  our  nature  is  not  supplied  sufficiently. 
But  his  tenderness  is  capable  of  a  strong 

{lassion  of  tears,  such  tears  as  once  in  a 
ife  will  make  the  will  and  heart  of  man 
tremble  almost  to  death ;  and  than  this 
nothing  can  be  truer  Gothic — ^nothing  can 
be  more  completely  Norse. 

So,  also,  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  imagination ; 
chiefly  in  his  powers  of  description.  It  is 
like  an  ancient  Saga  to  read  the  deeds  of 
“  Westward  Ho!”  We  live,  and  breathe, 
and  fight,  with  the  heroes.  This  is  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  imagination ;  not  combining 
the  materials  am>rded  by  fancy,  as  Dugald 
Stewart  says,  but  getting  into  the  heart 
of  the  time  he  writes  of — no  mere  work 
of  the  understanding,  but  of  the  transcend¬ 
ental  reason.  Now  we  arc  in  the  theater, 
thrilled  with  the  most  delicate  delight 
of  the  senses,  as  we  watch  Pelagia  danc¬ 
ing;  now  in  the  Ctesareum,  trembling 
with  our  utter  helplessness  to  succour; 
trembling  more  with  the  fury  of  an  indig¬ 
nation  which  renders  ns  more  helpless 
still ;  shutting  our  ear  from  those  shrieks, 
closing  our  eyes  against  the  image  of  the 
**  Great  Calm  Christ,”  which  speaks  not, 
moves  not  —  but  silently  permits  the 
ghastly  murder.  Again,  m  the  tailors’ 
garret,  with  the  unutterable  horrors  of 
stench  and  fever ;  and  then  away,  to  calm 
our  great  horror,  down  among  the  Needles 
and  abutting  cliffs  of  Devonshire,  and  on 


the  sands  where  the  sea  is  running  joy¬ 
ously,  and  the  rock-pools  are  starred  with 
the  glory  of  the  actinuc.  Again,  in  the 
lade  of  the  deep  tropic  forest  with  the 
eserters,  where  we  feel  the  voluptuous 
fear  begin  to  creep  around  us,  or  on  the 
still  bayou  where  the  flamingo  stands  on 
shallows,  or  the  crocodile  rises  sharply 
from  the  river.  In  each  and  all  at  home 
himself,  he  makes  us  at  home  there  also. 
Mr.  Kingsley  goes  through  the  surface  of 
description  into  its  very  core. 

Above  all,  we  remark  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
love  of  truth.  It  is  not  merely  veracious 
men  whom  he  paints  as  bis  heroes  for  us, 
not  men  whose  w'ords  only  answer  to  the 
facts,  but  men  whose  deepest  heart,  whose 
life  and  character  are  true  to  things,  who 
at  least  would  rather  die  than  live  fklsely, 
whose  words  may  be  often  strange,  par¬ 
adoxical,  unveracious,  but  whose  whole 
souls  are  steeped  in  the  love  of^  and  in 
the  prayerful  nope  that  they  may  attain 
to  truth. 

Here,  too,  it  is  fitting  that  we  should 
state  an  accusation  which  has  been  brought 
against  Mr.  Kingsley,  that  he  bolds  the 
doctrine  that  whatever  a  man  believes  is 
true  to  him,  and  is  sufficient  for  his  peace 
of  mind  and  final  salvation.  This  objec¬ 
tion  can  only  arise  from  complete  ignor¬ 
ance  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  writings.  There 
is  not  a  more  masterly  nor  elegant  refuta¬ 
tion  of  this  said  doctrine,  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Socratio  dialogue  entitled 

Phaethon nor  is  it  possible,  in  English, 
to  represent  more  completely  the  Platonic 
style  of  writing  than  he  has  done  by  that 
peculiar  power  of  imagination  which  he 
possesses. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Kingsley  is  true  to  the 
old  Norse  element  of  England,  that  ele¬ 
ment  which,  combining  with  the  Saxon 
temperament,  is  like  the  iron  which  chem¬ 
ists  say  enters  so  largely  into  the  compos¬ 
ition  of  our  blood,  and  which  gives  to  the 
English  constitution  its  freedom,  lifehood, 
and  sense  of  law,  and  to  the  Englishman 
his  undaunted  bravery,  conquering  en¬ 
durance,  and  truth. 

These  are  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  thought,  and  writing,  and  style ; 
and  as  the  evil  of  the  old  Scandinavian 
character  was  the  perversion  into  their 
extremes  of  these  qualities,  e.  g.^  wonder 
into  superstition,  so  when  we  meet  with 
what  W’e  believe  to  be  faults  in  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley’s  writings,  they  generally  arise  from 
one  of  these  attributes  of  mind  passing 
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into  its  distortion,  great  or  slight  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  first  then  of  his  fictions  was,  we 
imagine,  “Yeast.”  This  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  our  contemporary,  Frazer's  Ma¬ 
gazine.  It  was  a  strange  medley,  but  like 
the  “  Princess,”  the  world  is  beginning  to 
see  meaning  therein.  Some  few  men  have 
arisen  who  nave  boldness  sufficient  to  state 
to  Englishmen  and  English  statemen  the 
problems  which  are  waiting  for  solution. 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  devoted  “Yeast”  to  the 
discussion  of  the  opinions  which  are  rife 
among  the  youth  of  this  time,  and  has 
shown,  as  far  as  may  be,  their  solution  in  a 
closer  and  deeper  application  of  Cristian 
principles ;  in  a  teaching  which  does  not 
shrink  from  owning  that  such  difficulties 
do  exist,  but  which  takes  young  men  on 
their  own  ground,  and  declares  that  the 
truths  they  are  longing  for  are  to  be  found, 
not  in  a  self-willed  distortion,  but  in  a 
steady  humble  sacrifice  of  will  to  the 
higher  teaching,  which  is  absolute  truth. 
To  give  up,  in  a  few  words,  the  a  priori 
method  of  investigating  religious  truth, 
and  to  apply  the  inductive  metnod  thereto. 
To  realize  the  wise  saying  of  Bacon,  in  a 
spiritual  sense,  “We  conquer  nature  by 
ooeying  her.” 

He  has  embodied  the  skepticism  of  the 
youthful  genius  in  the  character  of  Lance¬ 
lot  Smith,  a  fox-hunting,  ugly,  strong, 
deep-hearted,  intellectual  hero — a  man  m 
whom  physical  materialism  is  so  mingled 
with  spiritual  and  intellectual  instincts  and 
powers,  that  we  recognize  at  once  the 
capabilities  of  enormous  influence.  The 
object  of  the  book  is  the  aaOdpaig  of  this 
man.  We  have  said  that,  in  the  novelist’s 
sense,  there  is  no  art  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
works.  But  if  we  may  so  characterize  it, 
there  is  an  epic  art  in  these  novels.  As 
the  “Iliad”  is  wound  into  a  harmonious 
whole  by  the  relation  .which  every  thing 
bears  to  the  purification  of  Achilles,  so  in 
all  these  books  the  unity  consists  in  the 
bearing  wliich  each  character  and  each 
event  has  on  the  Christianizing  of  the 
heroes  of  Lancelot,  Alton  Locke,  Raphael, 
Amyas  Leigh,  and  Tom  Thumall — always 
men,  they  are  to  grow  into  Christian 
men.  This  is  the  art  of  Mr.  Kingsley ;  in 
this  alone  do  we  see  the  directing  skill  of 
the  novelist. 

So  in  “Yeast,”  the  deep  belief  ofTregar- 
va,  the  beauty  and  pureness  of  Argemone, 
the  terrible  condition  of  the  Whitford 
poor,  the  neglect  of  the  squire,  the  re¬ 


morse  of  Bracebridge,  the  workings  of  the 
mind  of  his  cousin  Luke,  and  his  secession 
to  Romanism,  the  loss  of  wealth  and  of 
Argemone,  the  suffering,  and,  at  the  right 
moment,  the  saving  influence  of  the  inex¬ 
plicable  Barnakill,  are  all  media  through 
which  I^ancelot  passes  on  to  the  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  a  God  and  Saviour  who  had 
been  with  him,  though  he  knew  it  not, 
through  his  whole  life. 

This  principle  is  the  head  and  front  of 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  religious  opinions:  that 
each  man  has  a  Father  in  heaven  who  is 
directing,  calling,  drawing  him  to  Himself 
taking  a  personal,  loving  interest  in  him, 
though  he  may  be  ignorant  of  it.  That 
this  same  Fatherhood  and  Kinghood  is 
exercised  over  nations ;  and  in  proportion 
as  individual  or  nation  rejects  this  loving 
government,  so  they  lose  themselves ;  for 
apart  from  Him  the  light  of  action  and 
right  are  gone,  and  the  life  of  individuals 
and  nations  is  death. 

But  this  Fatherhood  and  Kinghood 
were  lifeless  and  comfortless,  were  they 
not  understood  as  belonging  to  a  personal 
Father  and  King ;  a  Person  like  ourselves 
with  a  will,  a  ^aracter,  not  subdivided 
into  lifeless  attributes  and  unreal  abstrac¬ 
tions,  but  a  living,  loving  Person.  But 
we  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  we  can  not 
altogether  realize  to  ourselves  a  spiritual 
personality ;  so  it  became  necessary  that 
once  the  Godhead  should  take  on  him 
flesh  and  blood  and  become  a  human  Son 
of  God,  the  realization  of  the  ideal  of  hu¬ 
manity  making  man  God-like  to  God,  and 
God  human  to  man  ;  the  realization  of  all 
the  noble  dreams  of  all  mythology ;  the 
divine  in  the  human ;  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  vague  yearnings  of  all  ages. 

And  so  from  this  to  teach  the  everliv- 
ing  sjTnpathy  of  One  with  all.  In  all 
stations  of  lii^  in  all  difficulties  of  mind, 
in  all  sorrows,  to  have  One  who  was  tried 
like  unto  us,  and  through  suffering  over¬ 
came,  and  triumphed.  To  know  that  he 
has  established  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth — that  for  ever  exclusiveness  has 
been  done  away — that  the  Epiphany — the 
manifestation  of  God  as  the  Father  of  all 
men — has  been  proclaimed  now  and  for 
ever.  And  to  the  light  of  this  principle, 
Mr.  Kingsley  brings  the  Chartism  of  the 
workmen  of  England.  Listen  to  himseli^ 
speaking,  in  the  mouth  of  Elinor,  of  the 
idea  of  the  charter,  to  two  working  men : 

“  Keep,  keep  your  faith,”  she  cried,  “  for  it 
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is  not  yours,  but  Gkxl’s  who  gare  it  I  But  not 
seek  to  realize  that  idea  for  yourseWes.” 

“Why,  then,  in  the  name  of  reason  and 
mercy  f " 

“  Because  it  is  realized  already  for  you.  You 
are  free;  God  has  made  you  free.  You  are 
equals — ^you  are  brothers ;  for  He  is  your  King 
who  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He  is  your 
king  who  has  ^ught  for  you  the  rights  of  Sons 
of  God.  He  is  your  king  to  whom  all  power  is 
giren  in  heayen  and  earth  ;  who  reigns  and  will 
reign  till  he  has  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet 
That  was  Luthers  charter ;  with  that  alone  he 
freed  half  Europe.  That  is  your  charter  and 
mine ;  the  eyerlasting  ground  of  our  rights,  our 
might,  our  duties,  of  eyer-gathering  storm  for 
the  oppressor — of  ever-brightening  sunshine  for 
the  oppressed — own  no  other.  Claim  your  in¬ 
vestiture  as  freemen  from  none  but  G^.  His 
will.  His  love  is  a  stronger  ground  surely  than 
abstract  rights,  and  ethnological  opinions.  Ab¬ 
stract  rights  ?  What  ground,  what  root  have 
they  but  the  ever-changing  opinions  of  men, 
bom  anew  and  d^ing  anew  with  each  fresh 
generation?  While  the  word  of  God  stands 
sure — ‘You  are  mine  and  I  am  yours’ — Abound 
to  each  in  an  everlasting  covenant 


“If  henceforth  you  claim  political  enfran¬ 
chisement,  claim  it  not  as  mere  men  who  may  be 
villains,  savages,  animals,  slaves  of  their  own 
prejudices  and  passions;  but  as  members  of 
Chrat,  children  of  God,  inheritors  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  and  therefore  bound  to  realize  it 
on  earth.  All  other  rights  are  mere  mights — mere 
selfish  demands  to  b^me  tyrants  in  your  turn. 
If  you  wish  to  justify  your  charter,  do  it  on 
that  ground.  Claim  your  share  in  national  life, 
only  because  the  nation  is  a  spiritual  body 
whose  king  is  the  Son  of  God;  whose  work, 
whose  national  character  and  powers  are  allotted 
to  it  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  Claim  universal 
suffrage  only  on  the  ground  of  the  universal 
redemption  of  mankind — the  universal  priest¬ 
hood  of  Christians.  That  argument  will  con¬ 
quer  when  all  have  fiuled,  for  God  will  make  it 
conquer.  Claim  the  disenfranchisement  of  every 
man,  rich  or  poor,  who  breaks  the  laws  of  God 
and  man,  not  mei^y  because  he  is  an  obstacle 
to  you,  but  because  he  is  a  traitor  to  your  com¬ 
mon  King  in  heaven  and  to  the  spiritual  king¬ 
dom  of  which  he  is  a  citizen.  But  claim  these 
and  all  else  for  which  you  long,  not  frt>m  man, 
but  from  God,  the  King  of  men.  And,  there¬ 
fore,  before  you  attempt  to  obtain  them,  make 
youi^ves  worthy  of  them;  perhaps  by  that 

t)rocess  you  will  mid  some  of  them  have  I^ome 
ess  needful.” 

To  know  further,  that  as  redemption 
was  made  ours  bv  the  voluntary  obedi¬ 
ence  of  the  Son  of  man  to  the  law  of  the 
universe,  (that  salvation  is  to  be  purchased 
by  a  willing  sacrifice  of  life  for  others,)  so 
we  should,  in  the  help  of  a  personal  Spirit 
akin  to  our  spirits,  make  self-sacrifice  the 
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law  of  our  existence,  and  willing  suffering 
for  others  the  medium  of  our  perfection. 
For  so  we  take  up  the  cross  of  Christ  and 
become  transformed  into  his  image — the 
image  of  a  perfect  God  and  a  perfect  man, 
and  so  become  truly  the  children  of  one 
Father;  for  what  is  it  to  be  a  child  of 
God,  but  to  be  like  him  in  character  ? 

And  from  this  idea  of  loving  self-sacri¬ 
fice  for  others  being  the  law  of  life,  to  hate 
the  Manicheism  which  shrinks  from  the 
battle  of  existence  into  the  convent,  which 
overthrows  all  manliness,  and  vigor,  and 
truth  ;  to  despise  the  distorted  i)rinciples 
of  asceticism  and  maceration,  though  re¬ 
cognizing  the  truth  which  lies  beneath 
them  all,  and  loving  and  pitying  the  per¬ 
sons  who  seek  for  rest  in  them  in  vain — 
as  he  has  written  so  truly  and  so  well  in 
his  “  Saint’s  Tragedy.” 

To  protest  against  the  shrinking  from 
responsibility  or  action  in  life,  and  agony 
of  thought  in  mind ;  to  fight  the  battle 
bravely,  and  to  “  face  the  specters  of  the 
mind,”  and  gather  strength ;  to  feel  “  a 
power  with  us  in  the  night;”  to  protest 
against  the  despair  which  forces  men  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholi^  Church 
to  find  something  to  repose  on,  because 
they  will  not  feel  the  ever-loving,  living 
Presence  of  the  Invisible  yet  Ever  Near  ; 
and  to  oppose  this  faithlessness,  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  wrote,  as  we  conceive,  “Westward 
Hoi”  But  of  that  work  in  its  own  place  ; 
we  have  not  done  with  “  Yeast.” 

Not  only  does  he  state  the  reli^ous 
problem  of  the  da^ — how  Christianity  is 
to  be  reconciled  with  added  knowledge, 
the  old  strife  of  science  and  faith  over 
a^in ;  but  it  states  the  terrible  social 
ditficuity — the  conflict  between  the  rights 
of  labor  and  the  rights  of  property,  and 
what,  in  the  present  circumstances,  are 
the  duties  of  rich  to  poor,  and  poor  to 
rich.  Since  the  publication  of  “  Y east,”  and 
“  Alton  Locke,”  much  has  been  done  to 
amend  the  condition  of  the  workmen; 
but  much,  a  seemingly  endless  quantity — 
remains  to  do.  Those  who  wisn  to  know 
what  these  abuses  were,  let  them  read  “Al¬ 
ton  Locke,”  the  autobiography  of  a  tailor 
and  poet,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  peo- 
le,  and  one  of  that  dispirited  band  who 
roke  up  amid  the  rain  on  Kensington 
Common,  on  the  memorable  tenth  of 
April,  1848. 

Leaving  the  question  of  the  state  of  the 
working  classes,  which  can  only  be 
learned  by  personal  investigation,  let  us 
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look  as  far  as  we  can  at  the  principles  { and  him  that  takes,”  and  to  do  this  with 
which  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  common  with  |  humility,  forbearance,  as  the  servant  of 
many  now,  holds  upon  the  subject.  all,  is  tne  grandest  object  in  this  age  of 

“  Yeast”  states  the  evils  in  the  country  the  Christian  priest  who  lives  in  the  ^eat 
— “Alton  Locke”  in  the  town.  centers  of  labor.  It  is  his  duty  to  band 

And  First — Personal  sympathy — ^not  these  men  together  into  associate  bodies, 
alms-giving,  a  useless  thing  at  best.  Too  not  as  Chartists  for  the  destruction  of  ex- 
often  do  the  rich  offer  money,  clothes,  re-  isting  law,  but  for  mutual  support,  en- 
fuge  to  the  poor,  with  far  less  love  of  them  i  couragement,  and  the  reformation  of 
or  knowledge  of  their  lot  than  they  have  j  abuses  among  themselves,  for  mutual  edu- 
of  the  socisJ  condition  of  their  horses,  or  |  cation,  that  their  intellect  may  be  trained 
the  breeding  of  their  pointers.  It  is  not  j  as  far  .as  the  capabilities  of  each  may  go, 
that  they  are  not  generous,  but  they  do  and  their  heart  led  to  that  gentle  manli- 
not  know  how  to  be  generous.  Among  !  ness  of  feeling  which,  in  all  positions,  will 
others,  relief  is  offered,  merely,  we  fear,  |  maintain  its  humble  dignity.  It  is  his 
because  that  delicate  sensibility  which  |  duty  to  tell  them  there  is  a  kingdom 
Coleridge  so  well  denounces  in  the  “Aids  ^  where  all  are  equal,  and  where  the  nand- 
to  Reflection”  is  offended.  For  their  maid  and  the  bondman  share  in  the  dis- 
workmen  are  sometimes  scarcely  recog-  :  position  of  the  Free-spirit,  the  republic  of 
nized  as  human.  But  He  who  was  a  work-  j  the  great  God  and  Father,  and  that  their 
ing  man  Himself  has  taught  us  the  Bro-  charter  fell  because  it  was  based  on  sel- 
therhood  of  Humanity.  The  only  bridge  fishness,  violence,  and  wrong ;  but  that 
which  w’ill  unite  the  gulf  which  yawns  be-  there  is  the  charter  of  a  truer  freedom, 
tween  the  poor  and  rich  is  that  personal  ;  and  a  more  beautiful  and  less  ideal  right 
love  and  sympathy  which  He  felt  towards  ^  which  can  be  theirs  for  ever  ;  that  it  is 
poor,  despised,  rejected  Zaccheus,  when  he  I  through  obedience  they  command,  through 
ulentified  himself  with  the  outcast  of  so-  ;  self-sacrifice  that  they  save,  through  suf- 
ciety,  and  said  :  “Zaccheus,  come  down,  ,  fering  that  they  triumph.  For  the  para- 
for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  housed  dox  of  the  cross  is  the  truth  of  life. 

Go  home  with  the  poor  man,  make  his  '  This  for  moral  evil ;  and  for  the  physi- 
trials,  his  sorrows, bis  doubts,  yours;  and  !  cal  ills,  the  mbery  of  dirt  and  stench,  and 
yon  will  have  done  more  to  close  the  pit  their  demon  offspring.  Cholera  and  Fever, 
which  gapes  between  you,  than  if  you  j  what  b  their  remedy  ?  To  obey  ’  the 
were  to  heap  alms,  even  riches  upon  him.  ,  sanitary  laws  of  God’s  universe.  It  b 
Give  him  all  this  wealth,  and  tie  is  the  j  well  to  preach  on  the  cholera  as  a  judg- 
same  tabooed  being  still.  This  brings  us  !  ment,  for  it  is  the  sentence  of  Hb  laws  of 
to  the  second  point.  Do  you  do  away  I  health  inevitably  following  on  the  sin  of 
with  charities  ?  an  objector  may  say.  filthiness.  It  b  not  an  arbitary  condem- 
No ;  but  we  teach  the  workman  to  help  nation,  not  a  special  judgment  on  the 
himself ;  we  tell  him  that  he  b  the  son  of  grant  to  Maynooth,  or  on  the  insults  of 
the  same  Father ;  that  hb  struggles  and  :  Protestants  to  the  doctrines  and  ceremo- 
sorrows  are  ours  by  the  right  of  brother-  j  nies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  but 
hood ;  that  w'e  have  a  claim  to  help  him  ’  the  stem  working  out  of  the  laws  of  the 
by  the  same  right ;  that  we  will  not  heap  I  universe.  Pestilence  follows  dirt ;  health, 
money  on  him,  for  the  idle  it  will  only  I  cleanliness.  Be  clean,  and  the  laws  of 
plunge  deeper  in  guilt  and  sensualism,  I  God  are  on  your  side.  Live  in  miasma — 
and  the  proud  and  independent  will  either  |  filth — and  you  are  against  the  law,  and  as 
reject  it  with  scorn,  or  take  it  with  a  !  surely  as  the  lightning  strikes  the  steel,  so 
burning  sense  of  unfair  distinctions  ;  but  i  surely  yon  will  suffer.  Can  any  one  doubt, 
we  will  help  him  to  help  himself^  for  I  then,  with  regard  to  our  duty  to  the  poor, 
we  are  all  children  of  one  Father.  '  who  live  in  places  which  to  breathe  in  b 
W e  will  educate  his  intellect,  educate  hb  a  r^id  death  ?  It  b  not  to  level  the  sties 
heart ;  for  our  knowledge,  our  good  of  Bermondsey  and  St.  Giles  to  build  fine 
breeding,  our  taste  are  only  ours  to  impart  '  houses  in,  and  to  drive  the  wretched  in- 
them.  habitants  to  places  fouler  and  more  hide- 

All  advantages,  all  talents  turned  ;  ous  still ;  but  it  b  to  supply  baths,  water, 
to  the  uses  of  self,  react  for  evil ;  but  j  to  clean,  and  clean,  ana  clean,  to  purify 
given,  spent  on  others,  bless  the  possessor,  j  the  rivers,  to  dig  the  sewers  deep  and 
Like  mercy,  they  “  bless  him  that  gives  ;  roof  them  well,  to  provide  sewerage  for 
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the  poor,  to  urge  government  to  obey  the 
sanitary  laws  of  God,  to  tell  the  rich  to 
give,  and  give  till  they  can  cleanse  the 
poor ;  and  what  is  science  for  but  this  ? 
Even  here  was  pagan  Rome  beyond  ns. 
The  fiuthing  batns,  the  mighty  aqueducts, 
the  cloaca  maxima.  In  proportion  to  our 
additional  scientific  knowledge,  where 
are  results  like  these  ?  They  are  bringing 
Loch  Katrine  into  Glasgow ;  why  not  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  every  comer  of  that  smoke- 
canopied  town?  Why  not  purify  the 
dens  of  London  ?  In  an  age  when  we 
pot  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  is  this  im- 
possihfe?  The  corse  of  pestilence  and 
death  will  never  be  removed  till  science 
is  lees  selfish.  To  tell  this  plunly  to  the 


world,  boldly,  without  concealment,  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  Christian  ministers  as 
to  preach  spiritual  religion ;  for  how  can 
morality  exist  in  dirt  and  disease,  and 
horrors  which  make  the  blood  curdle  even 
to  hear,  which  to  live  in  is  destruction, 
body  and  soul?  These  are  Kingsley’s 
views — inadequately,  curtly,  simply  stated. 
The  perusal  of  “Yeast,”  ana  “Alton 
Locke,”  will  be  sufficient  for  those  of  our 
readers  who  wish  to  verify  them. 

The  warning  of  “"Westward  Ho,”  and 
the  statement  of  our  present  condition  in 
“Two  Years  Ago,”  and  the  natural  growth 
of  these  fictions  fron\  Mr.  Kingsley’s  genius 
will  more  fittingly  be  reserved  for  another 
number. 


From  the  Qasrtorlj  Soriow. 
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Hohacx  Walpolk,  whose  pen  has  I 
graven  so  deeply  the  social  characteristics 
of  his  age,  in  describing  to  his  friend 
Mann  the  terrors  excited  hy  the  Lord 
George  Grordon  mob,  says,  “they  threaten 
to  let  the  lions  out  of  the  Tower,  and  the 
madmen  out  of  Bedlam.”  In  this  short 
sentence  we  have  a  clear  view  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  which  our  forefiftthers  entertainea  of 
lunatics — an  opinion  which  the  pictures  of 
Hogarth’s  Madhouse  Cells  have  impressed 
on  the  popular  mind  even  to  this  day. 


*  L  ReporU  of  the  Oarnmitnomiert  in  Lunac}/  to 
the  Lord  Chaneetior. 

X.  The  JimiuU  Piyehohgieal  Medicim  and  Men¬ 
tal  Pathology.  9  vola  1828  to  1861.  Edited  bjr 
Ibrbea  Win^w,  M.D.,  D.CX.,  Oxon. 

8.  The  J^roalmmt  of  the  Luane  without  Mechamioal 
Beetraint.  By  John  ConoUj,  ILD.  London,  1866. 

4.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  OomnUuee  of 
Vintore  of  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Oolney 
Batch. 

5.  The  EXeoenth  Report  of  the  Oommittee  of  VitUore 
({f  Ae  Qmnty  Lunatie  Aeybm  at  HanweU. 


And,  in  truth,  it  is  not  fifty  years  since  the 
state  of  things  which  now  exists  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  ignorant  was  both 

gmeral  and  approved.  The  interior  of 
ethlehem  at  that  date  could  furnish  pic¬ 
tures  more  terrible  than  Hogarth  ever 
conceived.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  how¬ 
ever,  to  dwell  upon  these  horrors  of 
former  days.  Through  the  instrument¬ 
ality  of  the  Takes,  Gardner  Hill,  Charles- 
worth,  Winslow,  and  Conolly,  the  old 
method  of  treatment,  with  its  whips, 
chains,  and  manacles,  has  passed  away  for 
ever,  and  as  a  trae  emblem  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  has  taken  place,  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  that'  some  years  since  a  governor,  in 
passing  through  the  laundry  of  Bethlehem, 
perceived  a  wrist-manacle,  which  had  been 
converted  by  one  of  the  women  into  a 
stand  for  a  flat-iron. 

In  spite  of  the  ameliorations  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  tbe  insane,  many  among  the 
higher,  and  nearly  all  among  the  lower 
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classes,  still  look  upon  the  County  Asylum 
as  the  Bluebeard’s  cupboard  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  These  unfounded  ideas  act  as  a 
powerful  drawback  to  the  successful  treat¬ 
ment  of  insani^,  for  as  the  vast  majority 
of  cures  are  effected  within  three  months 
of  the  original  attack,  whatever  deters  the 
friends  of  the  patient  from  bringing  him 
under  regimen  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  probably  insures  the  perjKJtua- 
tion  of  the  disease.  We  can  well  imagine 
the  undefined  awe  and  tribulation  of  spirit 
with  which  the  unhappy  creatures  who 
are  stricken  in  mind  enter  the  gates  of  an 
abode  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 

ffiven  over  to  a  durance  worse  than  death; 
>ut  so  mistaken  is  the  impression,  that 
the  feelings  of  desperation  are  almost  im¬ 
mediately  succeeded  by  the  inspiriting 
dawnini^  of  h(^.  The  furious  maniac  j 
who  arrives  at  Colney  Hatch  or  Ilanwell 
in  a  cart,  or  a  hand-barrow,  bound  with 
ropes  like  a  frantic  animal,  the  terror  of 
his  friends  and  himself  is  no  sooner  mthin 
the  building,  which  imagination  invests 
with  such  terrors,  than  half  his  miseries 
cease.  The  ropes  cut,  he  stands  up  once 
more  free  from  restraint,  kind  words  are 
S{X)ken  to  hun,  he  is  soothed  by  a  bath, 
and,  if  still  violent,  the  padd^  room, 
which  offers  no  aggravating  mechanical 
or  personal  resistance,  calms  his  fury,  and 
sleep,  which  has  so  long  been  a  stranger 
to  him,  visits  him  the  first  night  which  he 
spends  in  the  dreaded  asylum.  An  old 
ladv — a  relapsed  patient — whose  silver 
locks  hung  dishevelled  on  her  shoulders, 
was,  when  we  visited  Ilanwell,  waiting  in 
a  cab  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excitement. 
Immediately  she  was  admitted,  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  mces  of  the  nurses  who  had 
formerly  been  kind  to  her,  her  whole 
countenance  changed.  “What,  you  Burke 
and  you  Thomson  again  !”  she  exclaimed, 
delighted  at  renewing  former  friendships; 
and  settling  herself  down  peaceablv  in  the 
ward,  she  appeared  as  comfortable  as  at 
her  own  fireside. 

Not  only  have  the  old  methods  of  treat¬ 
ment  been  abandoned,  but  many  changes 
have  been  made  to  render  the  houses  for 
the  insane  less  repulsive  to  the  eye. 
Thousands  of  pounds  have  been  spent  in 
replacing  the  dungeon-like  apertures  (often 
without  glass)  with  light-framed  windows, 
undarkened  by  dismal  bars;  the  gratings 
have  been  removed  from  the  fire-places ; 
and  that  all  the  other  associations  may 
be  in  harmony  with  the  improved  appear- 


anoe  of  the 'building,  the  harsh  title  of 
keeper  has  given  place  to  that  of  attend¬ 
ant,  and  the  maahousc  has  become  the 
asylum.  In  the  old  plan,  the  entire  treat¬ 
ment  seemed  to  consist  in  secluding  the 
patient  from  every  sight  which  renders 
life  sweet,  and  in  wrenching  him  violently 
from  all  the  conditions  which  formerly 
surrounded  him;  the  new  idea  is  to  bring 
within  the  walls  as  much  of  the  outside 
world  as  possible.  Here  the  artisan  finds 
employment  in  various  handicraf.s,  the 
agricultural  laborer  renews  his  commerce 
with  the  soil,  and  the  female  plies  her 
needle  or  pursues  her  accustomed  occu¬ 
pations  in  the  laundry  or  the  kitchen. 
Amusement  takes  its  turn,  and  those  who 
travel  by  the  Great  Western  train  on 
winter  evenings  are  surprised  to  see  the 
!  lights  streaming  from  the  great  hall  of 
Ilanwell,  and  to  near,  perchance,  the  sounds 
of  music.  These  issue  from  the  ball-room 
of  the  establishment!  •  In  place  of  the 
dark  dungeon,  the  bonds  and  the  blows 
which  once  added  outward  to  inward 
woe,  the  inmates  are  realizing  the  poetic 
picture  of  Gray : 

“  With  antic  Sport  and  blue-eyed  Pleasures, 
Frisking  light  in  frolic  measures ; 

Now  pursuing,  now  retreating, 

Now  in  circling  troops  they  meet ; 

To  brisk  notes  in  cadence  beating 
Glance  their  many-twinkling  feet” 

Mental  aberration  is  not  of  necessity 
the  bane  of  mental  enjoyment.  There 
are  many  sweets  by  which  its  bitterness 
may  be  diluted  and  diminished ;  though 
our  ancestors  were  so  ignorant  of  the 
fact,  as  to  believe  that  the  best  thing  to 
be  done  for  a  mind  o’erthrown  was  to 
pour  vinegar  to  gall. 

Dr.  Conollv,  in  his  lately  published 
volume  on  “'fhe  Treatment  of  the  Insane 
without  Mechanical  Restraint,”  looks  up¬ 
on  the  banishment  of  the  strait-waistcoat 
with  a  just  pride,  for  to  him  we  owe  the 
abolition  of  the  last  mechanical  means  of 
coercing  temporary  violence ;  but  we  can 
not  participate  in  his  fear  that  the  selfish¬ 
ness  and  ignorance  of  human  nature  will 
ever  be  able  to  restore  the  gloomy  reign 
which  has  at  last  been  brou^t  to  a  close. 
We  can  no  more  go  back  to  the  days 
of  hobbles  and  handcuffs,  chains  and 
stripes,  than  we  can  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  rack  and  thumbscrew.  We  may 
have,  it  is  true,  lamentable  exposures, 
such  as  took  place  at  Bethlehem  m  1851, 
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bat  the  depth  of  the  public  outcry,  and 
the  promptness  with  which  the  irregulari¬ 
ties  were  remedied,  is  of  itself  an  evidence 
that  general  opinion  will  prove  the  cor¬ 
rective  of  occasional  abuses.  Nor  can  we, 
from  a  fiincied  apprehension  of  the  return 
to  obsolete  practices,  join  in  the  fanati¬ 
cism  which  forbids  the  use  of  the  strait- 
jsu;ket  as  a  means  of  coercion  under  all 
circumstances.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  treatment  which  requires  its  fre¬ 
quent  use  is  a  bad  one ;  but  to  deny  that 
there  are  cases  which  call  for  its  restraints 
would  be  to  deny  the  evidence  of  our 
senses.  Dr.  Wilkes,  the  late  medical  offi¬ 
cer  to  the  Stafford  County  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum,  and  now  Commissioner  in  Lunacy, 
in  answer  to  a  senes  of  questions  issued 
by  the  Commissioners  on  Lunacy  upon 
the  subject,  makes  the  following  remarks: 

“  With  every  di^sition  to  advocate  the  dis¬ 
use  of  restraint  to  the  utmost  extent,  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit,  that  the  result  of  my  experience 
in  this  asylum,  up  to  the  present  time,  leads  me 
to  the  conclusion  that  cases  may  occur  in  which 
its  temporary  employment  may  be  both  neces¬ 
sary  and  justifiable.  Besides  the  occasional 
use  of  some  means  of  confining  the  hands  when 
feeding  patients  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump, 
a  more  prolonged  use  of  restraint  was  necessary 
in  two  cases  which  occurred  some  years  since. 
One  of  these  was  a  man  of  so  determined  a  sui¬ 
cidal  disposition,  that  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  nearly  effected  his  purpose  by  trying  to 
beat  his  head  and  face  against  the  walls,  to 
throw  himself  from  tables  and  chairs,  and  thrust 
spoons  and  other  articles  down  his  throat 
l^en  first  admitted,  he  was  not  suspected  of 
having  any  suicidal  tendency,  and  for  some 
weeks  did  not  show  any as  a  matter  of  pre¬ 
caution  he  slept  in  a  padded  room,  and  one  meht 
he  so  batter^  his  head  with  a  fin  vessel  that 
he  was  found  nearly  dead  from  loss  of  blood, 
and  his  life  was  subsequently  in  much  dannr 
from  extensive  sloughing  of  the  scalp.  In  ^is 
case  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  confine  the 
hands  to  keep  any  dressings  on  the  head,  and 
after  the  wounds  had  healed,  and  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  the  hands  had  been  discontinued,  he 
wore  a  thickly-padded  cap  for  many  months. 
Several  years  after  this,  he  bit  both  his  little 
fingers  off,  and  though  the  suicidal  disposition 
has  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  he  is  still  at 
times  much  excited,  but  does  not  require  any 
restraint  The  second  case  was  one  of  acute 
mania.  A  powerful  young  man  refused  all  food 
under  the  impression  (hat  it  was  poisoned,  and 
imagined  that  every  one  who  went  near  him 
intended  to  murder  him.  Every  inducement 
to  get  him  to  take  food  was  in  vain,  and  though 
a  sufficient  body  of  attendants,  under  my  own 
inspection,  attempted  to  do  what  was  necessary 
for  him,  he  became  so  much  bruised  in  holding 
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him  in  his  struggles  to  assail  the  attendants, 
when  it  was  urgently  requisite  that  food  should 
be  administered  into  the  stomach,  tliat  I  decided 
upon  confining  his  hands,  and  both  food  and 
medicine  were  then  readily  administered.  The 
result  certainly  justified  the  means  employed, 
as  the  excitement  subsided,  and  be  soon  re¬ 
covered.” 


So  much  for  the  experience  of  the  medi¬ 
cal  attendant  of  a  public  asylum ;  now  let 
us  hear  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  whose  experience  in  his  private 
asylum  at  Hammersmith  has  been  as  great 
perhaps  as  that  of  any  man,  since  he  ha.s 
lived  with  his  family  for  ten  years  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  patients,  and  who  is  sur¬ 
passed  by  no  one  in  his  enlightened  and 
gentle  treatment  of  the  insane. 


“Patients,”  he  says,  in  his  Report  to  the  Com¬ 
missioners,  “  have  often  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
placed  under  mechanical  restraint,  should  I,  in 
my  judgment,  believe  that  they  would,  when 
much  excited,  commit  overt  acts  of  violence,  and 
be  dangerous  to  themselves  and  others.  In 
cases  like  these,  mechanical  restraint  may  for  a 
short  period  be  applied,  not  only  without  detri¬ 
ment,  but  with  positive  advanta!^  as  a  curative 
process.  Sever^  instances  relative  of  this  fact 
nave  come  under  my  observation.  I  have  seen 
cases  where  no  food  or  medicine  could  be  ad¬ 
ministered  without  subjecting  the  patient  to 
restraint.  In  these  cases,  if  all  idea  of  cure  had 
been  abandoned,  and  1  could  have  reconciled  it 
to  my  conscience  to  allow  the  disease  to  take  its 
uninterrupted  course,  and  have  permitted  the  pa¬ 
tient  to  exist  upon  the  minimum  amount  of  nutri¬ 
ment,  and  take  no  medicine,  all  restraint  might 
easily  be  dispensed  with ;  but  considering  the 
cure  of  my  patient  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration,  I  had  no  hesitation  as  to  the 
humane  and  right  mode  of  procedure.” 


In  a  case  which  came  under  our  know¬ 
ledge,  a  patient  imagined  that  the  text, 
“  If  thine  eye  offend  thee  pluck  it  out,” 
was  literally  intended,  and  after  various 
attempts  to  comply  with  the  command,  he 
succeeded  in  destroying  the  sight  of  one 
orbit.  Such  instances  are  rare,  but  the 
medical  man  should  at  all  times  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  them,  instead  of  folding  his 
arms  and  looking  helplessly  on  whilst  the 
mischief  is  being  done,  through  a  craven 
fear  of  the  non-restraint  cry.  The  strait- 
waistcoat  is  certmnly  liable  to  great  abuse, 
but  less  than  the  padded  room,  which 
may  be  converted  into  a  cruel  means  of 
oodreion  in  the  hands  of  unwatched  at¬ 
tendants. 

There  yet  remains  a  vast  amount  of  re- 
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straint,  which  is  almost  as  irritating,  if  not 
so  strongly  reprobated,  as  the  implements 
which  bmd  the  limbs  of  the  suicidal  or 
violent.  Restraint  is  only  comparative. 
The  strait-waistcoat  is  the  narrowest  zone 
of  continement,  and  the  padded  room  but 
a  little  wider.  Next  to  these  comes  the 
locked  galloiy*  for  a  class,  then  the  encir¬ 
cling  high  wall  for  the  entire  limatic  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  lastly,  that  aerial  barrier, 
the  parole,  for  those  who  can  be  trusted 
to  go  beyond  the  assylnm.  The  efforts 
of  philanthropists  will  not,  we  are  con¬ 
vinced,  cease,  until  all  the  methods  of 
confinement,  down  to  the  parole,  are  re¬ 
moved  ;  or  at  least  so  disguised  as  to 
hinder  their  present  irritating  action  upon 
the  inmates.  As  long  as  the  chief  idea  in 
connection  with  these  establishments  is 
that  they  are  receptacles  for  the  detention 
of  the  insane,  so  long  perhaps  the  means 
taken  to  prevent  flight  will  obtain ;  but 
when  they  are  simply  regarded  as  hospi¬ 
tals  for  the  cure  oi  mental  disease,  w^ 
shall  witness  the  abandonment  of  many 
arrangements  which  arc  as  barbarous  and 
ineffectual  as  the  cruelties  practiced  in  the 
last  century.  The  asylums  where  the 
restraint  is  greatest  are  precisely  those 
from  which  the  largest  number  of  patients 
contrive  to  escape ;  whereas,  when  re¬ 
strictions  of  all  kinds  are  abolished,  as  at 
the  insane  pauper  colony  of  Gheel,  in 
Belgium,  but  few  persons  ever  attempt  to 
get  away. 

In  former  days,  the  public  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  perambulate  Bedlam  on  the 
payment  of  two  pence.  A  writer  in 
Ttie  M^orld  gives  a  narrative  of  a  visit 
to  it  in  Easter-week,  1753,  when  he  found 
there  a  hundred  holiday-makers,  who 
“  w’ere  suffered  unattended  to  run  rioting 
up  and  down  the  wards,  making  sport  of 
the  miserable  inhabitants.”  Richardson, 
the  novelist,  had,  a  few  years  earlier,  de¬ 
picted  the  scene  in  the  assumed  character 
of  a  young  lady  from  the  country,  de¬ 
scribing  to  her  friends  the  sights  of  Lon¬ 
don. 

“  I  have  this  afternoon  been  with  my  cousins 
to  gratify  the  old  curiosity  most  people  have  to 
see  Bethlehem,  or  Bedlam  Hospital.  A  more 
affecting  scene  my  eyes  never  beheld.  I  had 
the  shock  of  seeing  ttie  late  polite  and  ingenious 

Mr. - in  one  of  these  woftil  chambers.  No 

sooner  did  I  put  my  face  to  the  grate,  but  he 
leaped  from  his  bed,  and  called  me,  with  fright¬ 
ful  fervency,  to  come  into  his  room.  The  sur¬ 
prise  affect^  me  pretty  much,  and  my  confu¬ 


sion  being  observed  by  a  crowd  of  strangers,  I 
heard  it  presently  whispered  that  I  was  his 
sweetheart,  and  Uie  cause  of  his  misfortune. 

My  cousin  assured  me  such  fancies  were  fre- 
uent  upon  these  occasions ;  but  this  accident 
rew  so  many  eyes  upon  me  as  obliged  me  soon 
to  quit  the  place.  I  was  much  at  a  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  behavior  of  the  generality  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  looking  at  these  melancholy  ob¬ 
jects.  Instead  of  the  concern  I  think  unavoid¬ 
able  at  such  a  sight,  a  sort  of  mirth  appeared 
on  their  countenances,  and  the  distempered 
fancies  of  the  miserable  patients  provoked* 
mirth  and  loud  laughter  in  the  unthinking 
auditors ;  and  the  many  hideous  roarings  and 
wild  motions  of  others  seemed  equally  enter¬ 
taining  to  them.  Nay,  so  shamefully  inhuman 
were  some,  among  whom,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
were  several  of  my  own  sox,  as  to  endeavor  to 
provoke  the  patients  into  rage  to  make  them 
sport” 

Supposed  to  be  degraded  to  the  level  • 
of  beasts,  as  w'ild  beasts  they  were  treated, 
liike  them  they  were  were  shut  up  in 
dens  littered  with  straw,  exhibited  for 
money,  and  made  to  growl  and  roar  for 
the  diversion  of  the  spectators  who  had 
paid  their  fee.  No  wonder  that  Bedlam 
should  have  become  a  word  of  fear — no 
wonder  that,  in  popular  estimation,  the 
bad  odor  of  centuries  should  still  cling 
to  its  walls — and  that  the  stranger, 
tempted  by  curiosity  to  pass  beneath  the 
shadow'  ot  its  dome,  should  enter  with 
sickening  trepidation.  But  now,  instead 
of  the  how'ling  madhouse  his  imagination 
may  have  painted  it,  he  sees  prim  galleries 
filled  with  orderly  persons.  Scenes  of 
cheerfulness  and  content  meet  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  as  he  is  conducted  along  well- 
lit  corridors,  from  which  the  bars  and 
gratings  of  old  have  vanished.  He  stops, 
surprised  and*  delighted,  to  look  at  the 
engravings  of  Landseer’s  pictures  on  the 
wmls,  or  to  admire  the  busts  upon  the 
brackets ;  he  beholds  tranquil  persons 
walking  around  him,  or  watches  them 
feeding  the  birds  which  abound  in  the 
aviaries  fitted  up  in  the  depths  of  the 
ample  window's.  Indeed,  the  pet  animals, 
suen  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  etc.,  w'ith  the 
verdant  ferneries,  render  the  convalescent 
wards  of  this  hospital  more  cheerful  than 
any  we  have  seen  in  similar  institutions. 
At  intervals,  the  monotony  of  the  long- 
draw'n  corridors  is  broken  by  ample-sized 
rooms,  carpeted  and  furnished  like  the 
better  class  of  dw'ellings.  If  we  pass 
along  the  female  side  of  the  hospital,  we 
find  the  apartments  occupied  by  a  score 
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of  busy  workers,  the  majority  of  whom 
appear  to  be  gentlewomen.  Every  con¬ 
ceivable  kind  of  needlework  is  dividing 
their  attention  with  the  young  lady  who 
reads  aloud  “  David  Copperfield,”  or 
“  Dred while  beside  the  fire,  perhaps, 
an  old  lady  with  silver  locks  gives  a  touch 
of  domesticity  to  the  scene,  which  we 
should  little  have  expected  to  meet  within 
these  walls.  In  traversing  the  male  side, 
instead  of  the  workroom  we  find  a  library, 
in  which  the  patients,  reclining  upon  the 
so&s  or  lolling  in  arm-chairs  round  the 
fire,  beguile  the  hours  with  books  or  the 
IHnstrated  Netes.  Man^  a  scholar,  the 
silver  chord  of  whose  bram  jingles  for  the 
moment  out  of  tune,  here  finds  a  congenial 
atmosphere,  and  such  materials  for  study 
as  he  often  could  not  obtain  out-of-doors  ; 
and  here  many  an  artist,  clergyman,  offi¬ 
cer,  and  broken-down  gentleman,  meets 
with  social  converse,  which  the  world 
does  not  dream  could  exist  in  Bedlam.* 
No  cases  of  more  than  twelve  months’ 
standing  are  admitted  within  the  walls  of 
Bedlam,  and  only  ninety  persons  termed 
incurables  are  allowed  to  remain  beyond 
that  period.  These  regulations  exclude 
the  idiotic  and  epileptic  patients,  who 
form  such  distressing  groups  in  other  es¬ 
tablishments,  an  i  the  interest  required  to 
obtain  admission  into  this  amply-endowed 
charity  insures,  at  the  same  time,  a  much 
higher  class  of  inmates.  Clergymen,  bar¬ 
risters,  governesses,  literary  men,  artists, 
and  military  and  naval  officers  make  up 
the  staple  of  the  assembly.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  lower  orders  are  also 
present,  but  the  educated  element  pre¬ 
vails,  and  the  tone  of  dress  and  manners 
is  vastly  above  that  to  be  found  in  the  j 
pauper-swarming  county  asylums.  There 
18  a  ball  on  the  first  Monday  in  every ! 
month,  and  the  company  that  gathers  in 
the  crystal  chamber  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  south  wing  would  not  disgrace  in  be¬ 
havior  and  appearance  any  sane  and  well- 
bred  community.  The  polka,  the  waltz, 
and  the  mazurka,  performed  with  grace 
and  ease,  declare  the  social  standing  of 


*  In  a  comfortable  little  iqaatment,  which  looked 
quite  domestic  in  comparison  with  the  workhouse 
wards  of  ordinary  lunatic  asylums,  we  saw,  on  our 
last  visit  a  young  musician  playing  on  a  violoncello 
to  an  admiring  audience.  Touches  of  similar  en- 
j(qrment  oontinuallj  meet  the  visitor,  lighting  up 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  building  wi&  a  cheer¬ 
fulness  totally  at  varianco  with  his  pre-concoived 
notions  of  this  notorious  madhouse. 
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the  assembly ;  and  many  a  pedestrain  who 
who  sees  the  dark  silhouettes  of  the  dan¬ 
cers  as  they  whirl  across  the  light,  is  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  festivities  of  the  inmates. 
In  the  summer  evenings,  the  spacious 
courts  are  crowded  with  the  patients,  not 
gloomily  walking  between  four  dismal 
walls  in  w'hich  the  very  air  seemed  placed 
under  restraint,  but  enjoying  themselves 
in  the  bowling-green  or  in  the  skittle-alley. 
The  garden  is  at  hand  for  those  who  love 
the  culture  of  flowers.  When  we  con¬ 
trast  the  condition  of  the  Bethlehem  of 
fifty  years  ago  with  the  Bethlehem  of  to¬ 
day,  we  see  at  a  glance  what  a  gulf  has 
been  leaped  in  half  a  century — a  gulf  on 
one  side  of  which  we  see  man  like  a 
demon  torturing  his  unfortunate  fellows ; 
on  the  other,  like  a  ministering  angel, 
carrying  out  the  all-pow’erful  law  of  love. 
Can  this  be  the  same  Bethlehem  where, 
in  1808,  Mr.  Westerton,  Mr.  Calvert,  and 
Mr.  Wakefield  saw  ten  patients  in  the 
woman’s  gallery,  each  fastened  by  one 
arm  or  leg  to  the  wall,  with  a  len^h  of 
chain  that  only  allowed  them  to  stand  up 
by  their  bench,  and  dressed  in  a  filthy 
blanket  thrown  poncho-like  over  their 
otherwise  naked  bodies  ?  Can  this  be  the 
same  institution  in  which  poor  Norris, 
like  a  fierce  hound  in  a  kennel,  was 
favored  with  a  long  chain  that  passed 
through  the  wall  into  the  next  room,  and 
which,  while  permitting  him  a  little  extra 
tether,  enabled  the  keeper  to  haul  him 
up  to  the  side  of  the  cell  w’hen  it  was 
necessary  to  approach  him  ?  But  this  in¬ 
dulgence  did  not  last,  and  from  the  pages 
of  Esquirol  we  learn  the  infernal  torture 
which  was  finally  put  upon  him. 

“  A  stout  iron  ring  was  riveted  round  his 
neck,  from  which  a  short  chain  passed  to  a  ring 
made  to  slide  upward  or  downward  on  an  up¬ 
right  massive  iron  bar,  more  than  six  feet  high, 
inserted  into  the  wall.  Round  his  body  a 
strong  iron  bar,  about  two  inches  wide,  was 
rivct^ ;  on  each  side  of  the  bar  was  a  circular 
projection,  which  being  fastened  to  and  inclos¬ 
ing  each  of  his  arms,  pinioned  them  close  to  his 
side.” 

In  this  position,  in  which  he  could  only 
stand  upright  or  lie  upon  his  back,  he 
lived  for  twelve  years ! 

The  skeleton  cupboards  of  Bethlehem  are 
the  male  criminal  lunatic  wards.  These 
dens,  for  we  can  call  them  by  no  softer  name, 
are  the  only  remaining  representatives  of 
old  Bedlam.  They  consist  of  dismal. 
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arched  corridors,  feebly  lit  at  either  end 
a  single  window  in  double  irons,  and 
divided  in  the  middle  by  gratings  more 
like  those  which  inclose  the  fiercer  carni¬ 
vora  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  than  any 
thing  we  have  elsewhere  seen  employed 
for  the  detention  of  afflicted  humanity. 
Here  fifty  male  lunatics  are  herded  toge¬ 
ther  without  regard  to  their  previous  so¬ 
cial  or  moral  condition.  Thus  the  unfor¬ 
tunate*  cler^man,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Wil¬ 
loughby,  who  fired  a  pistol  two  years 
since  at  the  judge  at  the  Central  Criminal 
Court,  is  herded  with  the  plebeian  perpe¬ 
trator  of  some  horrible  murder.  Side  by 
side  with  the  unfortunate  Captain  John¬ 
son,  of  the  ship  “  Tory,”  who,  in  a  fit  of 
extraordinary  excitement  during  a  mutiny 
on  board  his  vessel,  cut  dowTi  some  of  his 
crew,  but  is  now  perfectly  sane,  sits,  per¬ 
haps,  the  rufflan  who  murdered  the  warder 
in  cold  blood  at  Coldbath  Fields — a  vil¬ 
lain  brought  in  mad  by  a  tender-hearted 
jury,  who  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  hanging  him.  Here  also  poor  Dad,  the 
artist  who  killed  his  father  whilst  laboring 
under  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  insanity,  is 
obliged  to  weave  his  tine  fancies  on  the 
canvas  amidst  the  most  revolting  convers¬ 
ation  and  the  most  brutal  behavior. 
Those  who  contend  that  all  criminal  luna¬ 
tics  should  be  treated  alike,  do  not  consi¬ 
der  the  vast  difference  between  the  tone 
of  mind  in  an  abandoned  wretch  who  has 
lived  a  life  of  villainy,  and  the  gentleman 
who  Ims  committed  a  ca.sual  offence.  As 
the  former  advances  toward  sanity,  the 
brutal  disposition  winch  early  training  in 
vice  and  dissipation  has  engraved  upon 
his  nature,  comes  into  strong  relief,  whilst 
the  good-breeding  which  is  natural  to  the 
latter,  and  which  was  but  temporarily 
eclipsed  in  him,  resumes  its  sway.  Nay, 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  pre¬ 
vious  habits  and  manners  of  the  lunatic 
are  to  a  great  extent  unaffected  by  hLs 
unfortunate  malady,  even  when  it  is  at  its 
height.  The  disgrace  of  thus  caging  up 
together  the  coarse  and  the  gentle,  the 
virtuous  and  the  abandoned,  rests  wholly 
u{K)n  the  shoulders  of  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary.  The  governors  of  the  hospitals, 
the  medical  officers,  and  the  lunacy  com¬ 
missioners,  have  over  and  over  again  re¬ 
monstrated  against  the  enormity,  and  to 
our  national  shame  have  remonstrated  in 
vain.  It  is  proposed  to  build  a  s{>ecial 
asylum  for  all  the  state  lunatics,  who  are 
now  distributed  among  county  asylums, 
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hospitals,  licensed  houses,  workhouses, 
and  jails,  to  the  number  of  691,*  and  it  is 
a  duty  which  we  trust  will  not  be  lon^r 
delayed.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  these  crime-tainted  indi¬ 
viduals  is  felt  deeply  by  the  innocent 
lunatics,  and  that  their  recovery  is  retarded 
by  the  indignation  excited  at  their  de¬ 
grading  commnionship  with  the  outcasts 
of  society.  The  erection  of  a  criminal 
asylum  upon  a  large  scale  would  both 
compel  a  better  system  of  classification, 
and  would  necessitate  some  solution  of  the 
difficult  question — What  shall  be  done 
with  criminal  patients  who  have  reco¬ 
vered  ?  One  class  of  cases  at  least,,  as  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith  has  pointed  out,  leaves  no 
room  for  doubt.  The  females  who  have 
committed  offenses  whilst  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  delirium  attendant  upon  puer¬ 
peral  fever,  and  who,  having  recovered, 
are  past  the  age  of  child-bearing,  should 
at  once  be  released.  They  are  no  longer 
liable  to  a  recurrence  of  mental  aberration, 
and  to  keep  them  incarcerated  for  life  is 
to  treat  past  misfortune  as  an  inex[)iable 
crime.  Nothing  can  be  more  cruel,  un¬ 
just,  and  motiveless. 

It  is  proposed  to  remove  Bethlehem 
Hospital  into  the  country  on  the  plea  that 
ground  can  not  be  obtained  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  use  of  the  inmates.  If 
by  this  is  meant  that  agricultural  pursuits 
can  not  be  carried  on  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  we  rejoice  in  the  fact.  A  sane 
man,  accustomed  to  the  busy  scene  of  a 
large  town,  would  be  wretched  if  he  was 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  amid 
the  silence  of  the  fields ;  and  the  lunatic 
remains  for  the  most  part  imder  the  same 
domination  of  former  habits.  The  notion 
that  his  faculties  are  universally  disor¬ 
dered,  all  his  perceptions  destroyed,  all 
his  tastes  obliterated,  and  all  his  sympa¬ 
thies  extinct,  is  one  of  the  grossest  errors 
which  can  prevail.  Nor  do  the  better 
class  of  patients  (such  as  form  the  inmates 
of  Bethlehem)  require  the  hard  exercise 
which  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  with  an  agricultural  pauper.  They 
find  far  more  recreation  in  strolling  through 
the  streets  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
asylum,  under  the  care  of  an  attendant. 


*  Steps  are  being  taken,  we  believe,  to  effect  this 
necessary  change ;  but  unless  Parliament  puts  its 
pressure  upon  &e  Home  Office,  we  shall  expect  to 
see  the  arrangement  completed  when  the  Nelson 
Column  is  fini^d,  and  not  before. 
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than  in  wading  through  plowed  fields, 
or  in  taking  a  turn  at  S{>ade  husbandry. 
To  this  we  must  add,  that  insanity  is  often 
a  sudden  seizure,  that  individuals  go  rav¬ 
ing  mad  in  the  streets,  that  in  short  there 
are  ftightfiil  casualties  of  the  miixl,  as  of 
the  body,  which  require  the  instant  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  mental  physician.  For  this 
reason  alone  every  lunatic  asylum  should 
no  more  be  removed  into  the  country  than 
every  ordinary  hospital.  But,  apart  from 
this  circumstance,  we  repeat  that  Bethle¬ 
hem,  within  call  of  friends  and  within  the 
hum  of  the  busy  world,  glimpses  of  which 
can  be  caught  by  the  patients  from  the 
loop-holes  of  their  retreat,  and  into  which 
they  are  occasionally  allowed  to  enter,  is 
far  better  placed  for  purposes  of  cure  than 
in  any  rural  district,  however  well  supplied 
w'ith  the  means  of  pursuing  agricultural 
labor.  At  present,  all  the  sights  of  the 
metropolis  are  from  time  to  time  enjoyed 
by  the  inmates.  “  The  male  patients  last 
year,”  says  Dr.  Hood,  the  resident  physi¬ 
cian,  “  who  were  not  fit  to  be  discharged 
were  allowed  to  spend  a  day  at  Kew; 
another  day  they  went  b^  steamboat  to 
the  Nore;  and,  conducting  them.selves 
well  under  the  charge  of  careful  attend¬ 
ants,  visited  many  public  exhibitions — the 
National  Gallery,  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Marlborough  House,  the  Zoological  Gar¬ 
dens,  Smithfield  Cattle-show,  etc.”  Who 
can  doubt  that  people  accastomed  to  such 
sights  and  sounds  would  infinitely  prefer 
them  to  the  delights  of  walking  between 
hedge-rows,  hoeing  weeds,  or  digging  po¬ 
tatoes  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  these  little 
excursions  of  the  wall-bound  inmates  into 
the  cheerful  life  of  the  outside  world  are 
a  vast  advantage  to  the  slowly  recovering 
brain,  and  constitute  just  that  desirable 
transitional  training  necessary  to  their  safe 
restitution  to  unlimited  freedom  ?  In 
fact,  under  the  old  system,  when  conva¬ 
lescent  patients,  who  had  been  confined 
for  months  in  dungeon-like  cells,  bristling 
with  bars,  were  taken  to  the  gates  and 
returned  suddenly  to  unrestrained  liberty, 
the  effect  of  the  contrast  was  often  so 
great,  that  they  set  off  running  in  a  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  excitement,  and  were  frequent¬ 
ly  brought  back  agaiu  in  a  few  days,  re- 
duced  by  a  too  abrupt  release  to  their  old 
condition.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  un¬ 
desirable  to  add  to  Bethlehem  some  small 
rural  establishment,  answering  to  the 
nuccur sales  of  foreign  lunatic  asylums ;  but 
this  should  be  stnctly  an  appendage,  to 
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which  patients  should  be  sent  for  a  short 
time,  for  change  of  air  and  scene — just  as 
all  the  world  now  and  then  take  a  trip  to 
the  countrjr,  to  refresh  the  wearied  eye 
with  the  sight  of  green  trees  and  fields, 
and  to  cure  that  moral  scurvy  contracted 
b^'  |>er|)etually  dwelling  upon  the  dismal 
vist.as  of  blackened  bricks  which  consti¬ 
tute  metropolitan  prospects. 

For  the  fullest  development  of  the  pre¬ 
valent  system  of  treating  the  insane  we 
must  go  to  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwcll, 
the  two  great  lunatic  asylums  for  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  The  former,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  only 
six  miles  from  the  metropolis,  is  the  larg¬ 
est  and  pcrha^is  the  most  imposing-looking 
non-metropolitan  building  of  the  kind  in 
Euro]>e.  In  this  establishment,  built 
within  the  la.st  six  years,  we  may  study 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  modem  asy¬ 
lums.  Containing  within  its  walls  a  popu¬ 
lation,  inclusive  of  officers  and  attenuants, 
of  1380  persons,  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
our  largest  villages,  and  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  town,  its  wards  aixl  pas¬ 
sages  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
length  of  six  miles,  it  is  here  that  we 
shall  find  the  completest  system  of  organ¬ 
ization,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of 
official  routine.  The  enormous  sum  of 
money  expended  upon  Colney  Hatch, 
which  has  reached  already  to  £270,000, 
prepares  us  for  the  almost  palatial  charac¬ 
ter  of  its  elevation.  Its  facade  of  nearly 
a  third  of  a  mile,  is  broken  at  intervals  by 
Italian  campaniles  and  cupolas,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  exterior  leads  the  visit¬ 
or  to  expect  an  interior  of  commensurate 
pretensions.  He  no  sooner  crosses  the 
threshold,  however,  than  the  scene 
changes.  As  he  passes  along  the  corri¬ 
dor  which  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the 
building,  he  is  oppressed  with  the  gloom ; 
the  little  light  admitted  by  the  loo|vholed 
windows  is  absorbed  b^  the  inky  asphalt 
paving,  and,  coupled  with  the  low  vault¬ 
ing  of  the  ceiling,  gives  a  stifling  feeling, 
and  a  sense  of  detention  as  in  a  prison. 
The  staircases  scarcely  equal  those  of  a 
workhouse ;  plaster  there  is  none,  and  a 
coat  of  paint,  or  whitewash,  does  not 
even  conceal  the  rugged  surface  of  the 
brickwork.  In  the  wards  a  similar  state 
of  things  exists :  airy  and  spacious  they 
are,  without  doubt,  but  of  human  interest 
they  possess  nothing.  Upw’ard  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  has  been  squandered 
principally  upon  the  exterior  of  this  build- 
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ing ;  but  not  a  sixpence  can  be  spared  to 
adorn  the  walls  within  with  picture,  bust, 
or  even  the  commonest  cottage  decora¬ 
tion.  Tliis  is  the  vice  which  pervades  the 
majoritpr  of  county  asylums  lately  erected. 
The  visiting  Justices  doubtless  believe  that 
it  would  be  a  superfluous  and  even  mis¬ 
chievous  refinement  to  trouble  themselves 
about  pleasing  the  eve  or  amusing  the 
brain  of  the  lun.atic ;  but  this  is  a  mighty 
error,  as  every  iicrson  knows  who  under¬ 
stands  how  keenly  sensitive  are  the  minds 
of  the  majority  of  the  insane. 

“  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage,*’ 

sings  the  graceful  Lovelace ;  but  it  should 
be  remen^red  that  the  lunatic  has  no  di¬ 
vine  Althea  to  muse  upon  in  his  house  of 
detention,  and  the  majority  of  the  insane 
have  no  healthy  wings  by  which  their 
minds  can  leap  beyond  the  dreariness  of 
the  present.  To  divert  them  from  the 
demon  in  possession,  all  the  ingenuity  of 
philanthrophy  should  be  employed ;  but 
this  truth  has  been  overlooked  ^th  here 
and  at  Hanwell,  and  we  arc  lost  in  asto¬ 
nishment  when  we  reflect  upon  the  folly  of 
lavishing  hundreds  of  thousands  upon  out¬ 
ward  ornamentation,  whilst  the  decora¬ 
tions  common  among  the  poorest  laborers 
are  denied  to  the  inmates,  for  whom  all 
this  expense  has  been  incurred.  There  is 
no  more  touching  sight  at  Colney  Hatch 
than  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  the  fe¬ 
male  lunatics  have  endeavored  to  diversify 
the  monotonous  appearance  of  their  cell- 
like  sleeping-rooms  with  rag-dolls,  bits  of 
shell,  porcelain,  or  bright  cloth,  placed 
symmetrically  in  the  light  of  the  window¬ 
sill.  The  love  of  ornament  seems  to  dwell 
with  them  when  all  other  mental  power  is 
lost,  and  they  strew  gay  colors  about 
them  with  no  more  sense,  but  with  as 
much  enjoyment,  as  the  bower-bird  of  the 
Zoological  gardens  adorns  his  playing- 
bower.*  The  prison  dress  of  the  male  pa- 


*  The  walls  of  one  of  the  wards  of  Colney  Hatch 
are  decorated  throughout  with  well-executed  bas-re¬ 
lief  pictures  fhxn  Greek  subjects  by  a  patient  We 
are  informed  that  the  lunatics  transfer!^  here  from 
the  undeoorated  wards  enter  the  apartment  with 
expressions  of  delight  and  are  particularly  careftil 
to  preserve  the  objects  of  their  pleasure  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  In  some  metropolitan  asylums,  the  inmates 
have  adorned  their  prison-house  with  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  pictures;  and  the  Germans  are  fond 
of  indulging  the  love  of  color  by  filling  some  of  the 
windows  with  stained  glass.  In  France,  abundance 


tients  is  in  keeping  with  the  desolate  walla. 
It  is  infinitely  depressing  even  to  the 
visitor  to  see  nothing  but  dull  gray  gar¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  lunatics  themselves  feel 
degraded  by  a  uniform  dedicated  to  the 
jaibbird.  iTte  medical  officers  of  both 
this  asylum  and  Hanwell  are  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  its  injurious  effects,  and  they 
have  long  denounced  it.  Happily  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  confined  to  the  men,  not,  however, 
from  any  benevolent  feeling  toward  the 
females,  but  simply  because  gown-pieces 
of  the  same  pattern  can  not  be  procured 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  clothe  the  entire 
community.  Among  the  sane,  self-respect 
is  increas^  by  the  possession  of  decent 
clothes,  and  the  lunatic  is  often  still  more 
amenable  to  their  influence.  A  refractory 
patient  at  Colney  Hatch  was  in  the  habit 
of  tearing  his  clothes  into  shreds.  Mr. 
Tyerm.an,  one  of  the  medical  oflicers,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  dressed  in  a  bran  new 
suit.  The  poor  man,  a  tailor  by  trade, 
either  from  professional  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  his  new  habiliments,  or  from 
being  touched  by  this  mark  of  attention, 
respected  their  integrity,  and  from  that 
moment  rapidly  recovered.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  the  asylum,  he  stated  that  he  owed 
his  cure  to  the  good  effect  produced  upon 
his  mind  by  being  intrusted  with  this  new 
suit  of  clothes.  At  Hanwell,  the  patients 
who  destroy  their  dresses  are  put  into 
strong  canvas  garments,  bound  round 
with  leather,  and  fastened  with  padlocks. 
This  plan  is  adopted  at  some  other  lunatic 
asylums  ;  but  it  always  looks  repulsive. 

It  is  only,  we  believe,  in  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  county  asylums,  which  should  be 
model  establishments,  that  the  gray  prison 
dress  is  retained.  In  the  majority  of 
county  asylums  the  smock-frock  oi  the 
district  is  used,  and  the  patient  moves 
about  undistinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
population  by  any  repulsive  badge.  In 
France  and  Belgium  they  manage  better 
still.  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  notes  on  foreign 
lunatic  asylums,  published  in  the  “  Psycho¬ 
logical  Journal  of  Medicine,”  speaks  of 
the  bright  head-dresses  and  vivid  shawls 
used  in  France  as  giving  a  cheerful  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  assembled  inmates.  No¬ 
thing  less  could  be  expected  from  the 
known  disposition  of  a  people  of  whom  it 


of  flowen  are  placed  about  the  establisl^icnt 
being  eminent  sources  of  delight.  In  these  particu¬ 
lars,  we  have  not  a  little  to  learn  from  our  Conti¬ 
nental  brethren. 
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has  been  said,  that  if  any  man  among 
them  was  thrown  naked  into  the  sea,  he 
would  rise  up  clothed  from  head  to  foot, 
with  a  sword,  bagwig,  and  ruffles  to  boot. 
In  the  present  matter,  they  have  been 
adser  in  their  generation  than  ourselves  ; 
and  we  can  imagine  with  what  surprise 
they  would  learn  that  at  Hanwell,  the  most 
celebrated  English  establishment  for  the 
treatment  of  the  insane,  patients  are  re¬ 
warded  for  good  conduct  by  allowing 
them  to  wear  a  fancy  waistcoat.  This  fact 
of  itself  shows  the  aversion  to  the  prison 
garb,  and  the  necessity  of  discarding  it. 
But  the  same  visiting  committee  which  in¬ 
spects  the  county  jail  governs  the  asy¬ 
lum,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  they  allow 
the  organization  of  the  former  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  latter.  < 

In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  with  the  last  twenty  years  has 
been  immense.  A  walk  through  the 
wards  and  workshops  of  Colney  Hatch 
will  prove  that  the  lunatic  is  at  last 
treated  as  though  he  had  human  sympa¬ 
thy  and  desires,  and  was  capable  of  be¬ 
having  in  many  res|>ect8  like  a  rational 
being.  All  large  asylums  possess  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  simdler  ones  in  their  greater 
ability  to  classify  their  inmates.  The 
wards  and  corridors  of  Colney  Hatch  and 
Hanwell  are  so  extensive  that  they  may 
be  likened  to  different  streets  inhabited 
by  distinct  classes.  It  is  usual  to  name 
the  compartments  according  to  the  mental 
condition  of  the  patients  contained  in 
them.  Thus,  in  most  asylums  we  have  the 
refractory  ward,  the  epileptic  ward,  th« 
paralytic  ward,  the  ward  for  dirty  patients, 
and  the  convalescent  ward.  At  Colney 
Hatch,  it  is  con«dered  better  to  use  num¬ 
bers  instead,  as  the  patients  soon  become 
acquunted  with  the  denomination  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong,  and  often  behave 
in  conformity  with  it.  Thus  the  lunatic, 
finding  himself  in  a  refractory  ward,  will 
sometunes  act  up  to  the  part  assigned  to 
him,  when  he  would  otherwise  be  peace¬ 
able.  The  vice  of  classiiioation  is,  that  it 
separates  the  population  of  an  asylum  into 
so  many  mental  castes,  which,  in*  some 
measure,  prevents  that  easy  transition  from 
lunacy  to  sanity  which  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain.  In  the  choice  of  difficulties, 
however,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
these  diviuons  in  lunatic  establishments,  as 
at  present  constructed,  present  the  most 
convenient  as  well  as  the  best  means  of 
treating  the  insane,  and  the  errors  to 


which  it  is  liable  can  at  all  times  be  obviat¬ 
ed  by  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
medical  officers. 

Nothing  strikes  the  visitor  with  greater 
admiration  than  the  care  taken  of  the 
paralytic  and  imbecile  patients  which 
form  so  large  a  percentage  of  the  inmates 
of  the  county  asylums.  In  most  cases,  the 
sleeping  apartments  of  these  poor  crea¬ 
tures  at  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell  are 
padded  round  breast  high,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  damage  themselves  against 
the  walls  whilst  seized  with  convulsions  in 
bed,  and  a  pillow  has  been  invented  per¬ 
fectly  permeable  to  the  air,  on  which  they 
can  lie  vith  their  faces  downward  during 
the  paroxysm  of  a  fit,  without  the  risk  of  suf¬ 
focation.  In  extreme  cases,  even  the  floor 
is  padded,  lest  the  sufferer  should  uncon¬ 
sciously  throw  himself  upon  it.  The  bed¬ 
ridden  paralytic  reclines  upon  a  water-bed, 
and  is  tended  night  and  morning  as  sedu¬ 
lously  as  a  helpless  babe.  This  test  of  the 
care  which  prevails  in  an  asylum  is  to  be 
found  in  the  condition  of  the  persons  who 
can  not  help  themselves.  Where  trouble 
begins,  negligence  begins  also  in  an  ill- 
regulated  establishment.  Nowhere  do 
the  alleviations  of  humanity  seem  more  re¬ 
quired  than  with  the  idiots  and  ]:>ara1ytic8. 
Of  all  the  wards  at  Colney  Hatch  these 
are  the  most  depressing.  It  is  impossible 
to  contemplate  a  room  full  of  creatures 
moving  alwut  on  their  seats  with  a 
monotonous  action  like  a  company  of 
apes,  or  when  paralyzed  in  their  lower 
limbs,  to  see  them  dragging  themselves 
like  seals  along  the  floor  by  the  aid  of 
their  arms,  without  being  oppressed  by 
the  sense  of  the  dreadful  condition  to 
which  man  can  be  reduced  when  the 
mind  is  ruined  and  the  nerve-power 
diseased.  It  is  only  in  these  wards  and  the 
refractory  that,  on  ordinary  occasions,  the 
stranger  would  discover  that  he  was 
among  the  mentally  afflicted.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  a  lady,  after  she  had  been 
shown  over  a  lar^e  asylum  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Esquirol,  inquired,  “  But  where 
are  the  mad  people  ?”  All  the  infinitely 
finely-shaded  stages  of  lunacy  which 
lie  between  mental  health,  wild  fury,  and 
chronic  dementia,  are,  in  the  popular  idea, 
merged  in  the  raving  maniac.  Yet  it  is 
rare  for  a  casual  visitor  to  witness  scenes 
of  violence  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Those 
who  are  mischievous  are  trained  to  con¬ 
centrate  their  dislike  upon  the  medical 
officers  and  attendants  rather  than  upon 
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tbeir  fellow-patients.  The  matron  of 
Hanwell  Asylum,  in  her  Report  for  1856, 
thus  speaks  of  one  of  the  criminal  lunatics, 
who  belongs  to  this  refractory  class : 

“  She  seldom  interferes  with  any  other  pa¬ 
tient,  the  ofiBcers  and  attendants  being  the  spe¬ 
cial  objects  of  her  furious  attempts,  and  W 
mode  of  attack  is  peculiar ;  there  is  not  usually 
any  thing  in  her  manner  or  appearance  to  indi¬ 
cate  mischief,  and  she  has  perhaps  previously 
spoken  calmly  to  the  person  upon  whom — hav¬ 
ing  watched  until  she  has  turned  her  back ;  for 
as  long  as  the  face  is  toward  her  the  individual 
is  safe — she  springs  with  the  quickness  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  a  tigress,  fastening  her  hands  in  the 
hair,  and  brinmng  her  victim  to  the  ground  in 
an  instant  If  not  immediately  rescued,  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  person  is  dashed  re¬ 
peatedly  upon  the  floor ;  and  it  has  been  found 
impossible  hitherto  to  detach  the  hand  of  this 
patient  without  a  quantity  of  hair  being  torn 
by  her  from  the  head  of  the  sufierer.” 

The  visiting  magistrates  are  also  highly 
obnoxious  to  the  patients  ;  and  their  pas¬ 
sage  through  a  ward  generally  leaves  be¬ 
hind  it  a  trail  of  excitement,  which  often 
generates  outbreaks  that  do  not  subside 
for  some  hours.  On  the  whole,  however, 
it  is  remarkable  how  small  an  amount  of 
violence  is  attempted  by  the  insane.  In 
Colney  Hatch,  with  its  1250  patients, 
there  are  far  fewer  personal  assaults  in  a 
year  than  would  take  place  In  any  village 
containing  half  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
Still,  precautions  are  always  necessary; 
and  the  attendants,  from  long  observation, 
are  generally  fore-wamed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  fore-armed.  Special  arrangements 
are  m^e  for  those  persons  who  nave  an 
unusual  tendency  to  injure  themselves  or 
their  companions.  The  suicidally  inclined 
are  always  placed  at  night  in  dormitories 
with  other  patients,  an  arrangement  which 
effectually  prevents  any  attempts  at  self- 
destruction  ;  while  those  who  have  a  pro¬ 
pensity  to  commit  homicide  are  provided 
witli  separate  cells.  There  is  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  a  person  at  Colney  Hatch 
who  labors  under  the  delusion  that  he  can 
only  recover  his  liberty  by  killing  one  of 
the  keepers,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
idea  he  has  already  made  several  attempts 
on  their  lives.  A  lamentable  death  took 
place  at  Hanwell  the  year  before  last, 
through  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  an  at¬ 
tendant  to  see  a  homicidal  patient  proper¬ 
ly  secured  in  his  apartment  for  the  night. 

“On  the  12th  of  April,  the  patients  of  No.  7 
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ward,  (26  in  number,)  having  had  their  supper, 
were  going  to  bed  at  a  quarter  before  eight 
o’clock — all  of  them  being  more  or  less  refi^c- 
tory,  having  a  single  bed-room  each.  The  at¬ 
tendant,  in  seeing  them  to  bed,  inadvertently 
locked  up  two  (B.  and  W.)  in  one  room ;  he 
stated  that,  observing  the  day-clothing  of  all 
outside  their  doors,  he  supposed  that  the 
patients  were  in  their  rooms,  and  therefore,  did 
not  take  the  precaution  to  look  into  them.  The 
room  No.  19  was  the  one  usually  occupied  by 
W.,  a  man  of  exceedingly  clean  habits,  of  a 
mild  expression  of  countenance,  but  very  vio¬ 
lent,  prone  to  strike  suddenly  and  without  pro¬ 
vocation  any  person  within  reach  of  him ;  so 
frequently  had  he  done  this,  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  near  other  patients,  even  at  meals, 
but  took  his  food  apart  from  them  at  a  ude- 
table.  B.,  whose  room  was  No.  10,  directly 
opposite  No.  19,  was  occasionally  violent,  al¬ 
ways  dirty  in  his  habits,  and  destructive  of 
clothing.  It  is  supposed  that  this  man  entered 
No.  19  room  by  mistake,  and  that  his  presence 
there  excited  the  homicidal  tendency  of  the 
other  into  action.  What  is  known  is,  that  the 
night-attendant,  when  he  visited  the  ward  at 
hidf-past  ten  o’clock,  and  went  as  usual  to  the 
room  No.  10,  found  it  unoccupied,  and  the 
patient’s  clothes  outside  the  door ;  then  hearing 
a  noise  in  room  19,  he  opened  the  door,  and 
saw  B.  extended  at  full  length  on  his  back  on 
the  floor,  naked,  and  quite  dead.  W.  came  out 
of  the  room  in  his  shirt  immediately  the  door  was 
opened,  and,  pointing  to  B.,  said :  *  That  fellow 
will  not  allow  me  to  sleep.’  There  was  a  mark 
round  B.’s  neck  as  if  caused  by  a  ewd,  which 
had  produced  strangulation,  and  a  mark  of  a 
severe  blow  at  the  top  of  the  nose,  and  of  a 
bruise  on  the  chest :  the  bed-clothes  were  in 
great  disorder ;  amongst  them  were  found  the 
shirt  and  flannel  of  B. ;  one  sleeve  of  the  former 
was  twisted  like  a  rope,  as  if  W.  had  strangled 
B.  with  it” 

The  utmost  precaution  will  not  always 
insure  safety;  for  patients  considered 
quite  harmless  will  now  and  then  commit 
tne  most  horrible  acts.  A  black  man,  a 
butcher,  who  had  been  many  years  in  an 
American  asylum,  and  had  never  shown 
any  violence,  one  night  secreted  a  knife, 
and  induced  another  patient  to  enter  bis 
cell.  When  his  companion  had  lain  down, 
he  cut  his  throat,  divided  him  into  joints, 
and  arranged  the  pieces  round  his  cell  as 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  arrange  his 
meat  in  his  shop.  He  then  offered  his  < 
horrible  wares  to  his  fellow-lunatics,  carry¬ 
ing  such  parts  as  they  desired  to  those 
who  were  chained.  The  keeper,  hearing 
the  uproar,  examined  the  cells,  and  found 
one  man  missing ;  upon  inquiring  of  the 
black  butcher  if  he  had  seen  him,  he  calm¬ 
ly  replied :  he  had  “  sold  the  last  joint !” 
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Even  those  who  have  apparently  harmless 
delusions,  Avill  sometimes,  if  thwarted, 
commit  unlooked-for  atrocities.  Not 
many  years  since,  an  inquisition  was  held 
before  Mr.  Commissioner  Winslow  upon 
a  young  gentleman  who  would  travel 
considerable  distances  to  see  a  windqiill, 
and  sit  watching  it  for  days.  His  friends, 
to  put  an  end  to  his  absurd  propensity, 
removed  to  a  place  where  there  were  no 
mills.  The  youth,  to  counteract  the  de¬ 
sign,  murdered  a  child  in  a  wood,  mangl¬ 
ing  his  limbs  in  a  terrible  m.anner,  in  the 
hope  that  he  should  be  transferred,  as  a 
punishment,  to  a  situation  whence  a  mill 
could  be  seen. 

Idleness  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  curse  to 
the  majority  of  lunatics  than  to  sane  indi¬ 
viduals.  Occupation  diverts  the  mind 
from  its  malady.  Colney  Hatch  and 
Hanwell,  from  their  populousness,  and 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  filled  princi- 
})ally  by  metropolitan  lunatics,  afford  ad¬ 
mirable  examples  of  the  new  method  of 
employing  patients  in  the  trades  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  follow  when  in 
health.  As  the  ranges  of  workshops  at 
Colney  Hatch  are  the  most  extensive,  we 
will  draw  our  description  from  that  es¬ 
tablishment.  Of  the  male  patients,  only 
245,  out  of  an  average  or  514  in  the 
house  during  the  year  1855,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  labor  at  all,  the  remainder  con¬ 
sisting  of  violent  maniacs,  and  those 
afflicted  with  paralysis,  epilepsy,  and 
idioticy,  none  of  whom  are  capable  of 
undertaking  any  work.  Sixty-five  per¬ 
sons  were  allotted  to  the  gardens,  grounds, 
and  farms,  leaving  180  to  be  distributed 
in  the  workshm)s  and  various  ofiioes  of 
the  asylum.  The  tailoring  department 
is  the  most  extensive.  Upon  the  occasion 
of  our  visit,  there  were  at  least  a  score  of 
crossed-legged  lunatics  cutting  out  and 
making  up  gray  dresses  for  the  inmates, 
or  re[i{uring  old  clothing,  their  conduct 
being  in  no  manner  distinguishable  from 
that  of  sane  journeymen.  The  shoe¬ 
makers  numbered  a  dozen,  every  man 
handling  his  short  knife.  Those  unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  lunatics  will  find  it  a  nervous 
'  proceeding  to  thread  their  way  among  so 
many  armed  madmen,  and  will  wish  them¬ 
selves  well  out  of  this  aparently  danger¬ 
ous  assembly.  Yet,  in  truth,  they  are  no 
more  to  be  feared  than  ar^y  similar  num¬ 
ber  of  lucid  workmen,  as  the  homicidally 
inclined  are  carefully  excluded.  The  car¬ 
penters  planed  away  merrily  among  their 
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chips  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  usin^, 
now  and  then,  chisels,  gouge,  and  saw  m 
perfect  freedom.  Many  excitable  patients 
have  been  placed  in  these  shops  without 
any  bad  result,  and  even  those  who  are 
disposed  to  be  mischeivous  when  sus- 
jiected,  have  become  quiet  w'hen  trusted 
with  edge-tools  of  the  most  formidable 
description.  The  greater  the  confidence 
reposed  in  the  majority  of  the  insane,  the 
more  does  it  tend  to  insure  good  behavior. 
Of  the  other  artificers  in  different  depart¬ 
ments,  we  may  mention  painters,  upholster¬ 
ers,  bakers,  butchers,  brewers,  and  coopers, 
whilst  a  still  larger  number  are  employed 
in  the  kitchen  and  dining-hall,  or  as 
helpers  in  the  corridors  and  wards.  The 
services  of  all  these  lunatic  artisans  and 
laborers  were  valued  last  year  at  £1059,  Ss.' 

As  fiir  as  possible,  the  men  work  at  the 
trades  they  nave  previously  followed,  but 
there  are  many  patients  whose  skilled 
labor  can  not  be  utilized  in  this  compara¬ 
tively  confined  community ;  such,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  rule-makers,  jewelers,  whale- 
bone-cutters,  coach-painters,  gold-beaters, 
buhl-cutters,  wax-doll  makers,  and  a  score 
of  other  heterogeneous  craftsmen,  who 
are  only  to  be  found  in  a  great  metropolis. 
These  persons  en^ge  in  the  employment 
most  suited  to  them,  and  thus  many  of 
them  leave  the  asylum  skilled  in  two 
trades.  Equally  efficacious  is  the  occupa¬ 
tion  on  the  farm,  which  contains  seventy- 
six  acres  of  pasture  and  arable  land,  prin¬ 
cipally  dedicated  to  the  rearing  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  stock.  On  the  1st  of  January, 
1856,  there  were  28  cows,  1  bull,  2  calves, 
152  pigs,  40  sheep,  7  horses,  etc.  The 
tending  of  these  animals,  the  culture  of 
the  fields  and  of  the  thirty-one  acres  of 
ornamental  grounds,  the  milking  the  cows, 
the  slaughtering  of  the  meat,  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  butter,  afford  varied  and 
healthy  employment  to  the  sixty-five  ag¬ 
riculturists.  Some  persons  who  never 
handled  a  spade  before  here  set  to  work 
cheerfiilly  and  with  a  will,  and  a  French 
polisher,  a  Wesleyan  minister,  school¬ 
teacher,  or  a  law-writer,  may  be  seen 
dig^ng  away  at  a  field  of  potatoes:  or 
a  ship-carpenter,  saddler,  cabman,  coal- 
heaver,  and  organ-player,  diligently  en¬ 
gaged  in  filling  a  manure-cart.  They 
would,  it  is  true,  be  better  employed  in 
occupations  more  in  accordance  with 
their  previous  habits,  but  these  can  not 
be  found  for  them,  and  labor  of  any  kind 
is  preferable  to  idleness.  On  the  female 
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side  of  the  house,  industrjr  is  resorted  to 
as  a  means  of  cure  to  a  still  larger  extant. 
Of  the  503  equal  to  labor,  270  work  as 
needlewomen,  7  are  employed  in  the 
kitchen,  72  wash,  iron,  and  clearstarch  in 
the  laundry,  125  help  in  the  wards,  and 
29  attend  school,  and  are  otherwise  en¬ 
gaged.  Tlie  total  value  of  the  female 
lal^r  of  the  house  is  computed  at  £500 
per  annum. 

Colney  Hatch  is  not  so  extensively 
embarked  in  industrial  and  a^icultural 

fiursuits  as  the  North  and  East  Riding  Asy- 
um,  where  the  patients  are  received  from 
a  mixed  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
population,  and  the  produce  of  their 
nefds  and  workshops  is  much  greater  than 
could  be  extracted  from  worn-out  metro¬ 
politan  patients.  Not  onlv  do  the  luna¬ 
tics  rear  the  vegetables,  but  they  take 
them  to  the  asylum  gates,  and  dispose  of 
them  to  the  public.  The  result  affords  a 
proof  of  what  we  hold  to  be  a  settled  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  chronic  cases  of  insanity  are 
greatly  benefited  by  as  much  intercourse 
as  possible  with  the  saner  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

In  accordance  with  the  opinion  that  the 
pursuits  of  lunatics  should  be  similar  to 
their  pursuits  in  former  days,  the  south 
wing  of  Ha.slar  Hospital  is  devoted  to  the 
officers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  her  ]^Ia- 
iesty’s  fleet  who  are  afflicted  with  insanity. 
Every  window  of  the  building  commands 
a  fine  view  of  Spithead  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  here  the  old  Salts  can  sit  and 
watch  the  splendid  panorama,  crowded 
with  vessels,  and  active  with  that  nautical 
life  which  recalls  so  many  happy  associa¬ 
tions  to  their  minds.  They  form  fishing- 
parties,  make  nets,  and  go  on  pleasure-ex¬ 
cursions  in  row  and  sailing  craft.  The 
“  madmen’s  boat*’  of  eight  oars,  manned 
by  patients,  and  steered  by  an  attendant, 
is  well  known  to  the  sailors  on  the  Solent, 
and  so  harmless  are  they  considered,  that 
young  ladies  often  accompany  them  on 
trips  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  implicitly 
trusting  in  their  seamanship  and  polite¬ 
ness. 

Mental  labbr  as  a  means  of  cure,  has 
not  been  adopted  in  England  to  any  great 
extent ;  most  asylums  have  their  libraries, 
in  which  attentive  readers  are  always  to 
be  found,  but  the  inmates  rarely  attempt 
to  produce  amusement  or  instruction  for 
their  fellows.  There  is  one  signal  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  rule  in  Murray’s  Royal  Asy¬ 
lum  at  Perth.  This  establishment,  under 


the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Lander  Lind¬ 
say,  appears  to  be  the  very  focus  of  intel¬ 
lectual  activity.  The  programme  for  the 
winter  session  of  1856-57  reads  more  like 
the  prospectus  of  the  Atheneum  of  some 
large  city  than  the  bill  of  fare  for  a  luna¬ 
tic  asylum.  Famous  professors  reflect  in 
its  lecture-room  the  philosophy  and  science 
of  the  outer  world,  and  their  choice  of 
subjects  would  not  be  disavowed  by  the 
committee  of  a  London  scientific  institu¬ 
tion. 

1.  Beauty. — Professor  Blackie,  University  of  Edin¬ 

burgh. 

2.  Authenticity  of  Ossian’s  Poems. — Hugh  Barclay, 

Esq.,  LL.D.,  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Perthshire. 

3.  Chemical  Affinity. — Thomas  Miller,  £aq.,  LL.D., 

Rector  of  Pei^  Academy. 

4.  Vital  Phenomena  of  Vegetation. — George  Law- 

son,  Esq.,  Demonstrator  of  Botanical  Histo- 
logy.  University  of  Edinburgh. 

6.  Winter:  its  Lessons  and  Asaociations. — Rev.  Dr. 
Crombie,  of  Scone,  late  Moderator  of  General 
Assembly. 

6.  Sketches  from  the  History  of  Ancient  Nations. — 

Rev.  John  Anderson,  Kinnoull. 

7.  Education :  its  Aims  and  Uses. — Rev.  Wm.  Mur¬ 

doch,  Kinnoull. 

8.  The  Genesis  of  Thought — Dr.  Browne,  C'richton 

Royal  Institution,  Dumfries. 

9.  Electricity :  its  Phenomena  and  Applications. — 

Dr.  Fairless,  Crieff. 

10.  Natural  HisU^  of  Maa — Dr.  Stirling,  Perth. 

11.  Natural  History  of  Zoophytes. — Alex.  Croall, 

Esq.,  Montrose. 

12.  Art  in  its  Applications  to  Common  lifa — Tliomaa 

R.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Edinburgh. 

These  scientific  and  philosophic  exposi¬ 
tions  are  attended  by  ^1  the  better-class 
patients.  The  paupers  have  a  separate 
set  of  lectures  and  classes,  the  major  part 
of  which  are  delivered  and  conducted  by 
the  inmates  themselves.  Galvanism,  The 
Blood,  Time,  Economic  Botany,  are  among 
the  subjects  which  the  derang^  brains  of 
the  Perth  asylum  were  contented  last 
winter  to  hear  elucidated.  The  activity 
of  the  place  does  not  stop  here  :  chamber 
concerts,  in  which  the  patients  perform ; 
grand  concerts,  in  which  artists  from  with¬ 
out  supply  the  leading  stars ;  and  theatri¬ 
cal  performances,  in  which  the  different 
characters  are  all  taken  by  “  resident  ” 
actors,  are  among  the  resources  which 
were  employed  to  amuse  and  interest  the 
inmates  during  the  winter  months  just 
past.  A  pit  full  of  lunatics  watching 
“  Box  and  Cox  ”  played  by  their  fellows, 
is  a  curious  subject  for  contemplation. 
Not  content  with  these  efforts,  they  seem 
to  think  that  they  are  nothing  unless  criti- 
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cal,  and  accordingly  they  have  set  up  a 
ioumal,  in  which  they  review  their  own 
performances.  The  first  number  of  Ex- 
oelsiar  is  now  before  us,  in  which  we 
find  poetry,  news,  and  criticisms  on  music 
and  contemporary  literature ;  and  he  who 
reads  with  the  idea  of  finding  any  thing 
odd  in  this  production  will  most  certainly 
be  mistaken,  for  no  one  could  divine  that 
there  was  a  “bee  in  the  bonnet”  of  printer, 
publisher,  and  every  contributor.  Balls 
and  conversaziones  form  the  staple  of  the 
lighter  recreations  of  this  singular  com¬ 
munity,  whilst,  the  more  athletic  games  of 
running,  leaping,  hurdle-racing.  Highland 
dancing,  putting  the  stone,  footing  the 
bar,  and  lifting  dead  weight^  are  pursued 
with  such  success,  that  the  lunatics  boast 
with  pride  that  thev  have  beaten  some  of 
the  prize-holders  of  the  outer  world. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  intellectual 
striving  was  not  tne  medicine  to  offer  to  a 
di.seased  brain ;  but  we  are  informed  by 
Dr.  Lindsay  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  the  best  results  flow  from  this 
method  of  treatment,  and  that  a  large 
percentage  of  cures  is  obtained.  Such 
patients  as  would  be  injured  by  stimulat- 
mg  their  faculties,  are  debarred  by  the 
physician  from  their  undue  exercise,  and 
others  must  be  too  far  gone,  or  be  too 
uninformed  to  be'  capable  of  the  pursuit. 
The  surprise  that  lunatics  should  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  healthy  mental  exertion  arises 
from  the  common  forgetfulness  that  many 
understandings  are  slightly  affeeted,  or 
are  only  deranged  upon  particular  points. 
When  Xat  Lee  was  in  Bedlam,  he  said 
that  it  was  very  diflicult  to  write  like  a 
madman,  and  very  easy  to  write  like  a 
fooL  The  works  of  the  fools  are  more 
voluminous  than  the  works  of  the  madmen, 
because  there  are  more  fools  than  lunatics ; 
but  those  who  are  completely  mad  are  so 
far  from  experiencing  a  difficulty  in  writ¬ 
ing  in  their  own  character,  that  they  can 
not  write  in  any  other.  As  man^,  how¬ 
ever,  who  are  not  altogether  ri^ht  in  their 
minds  are  no  more  exclusively  insane  than 
people  who  are  not  absolutely  wise  are 
entirely  foolish,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they 
may  still  be  equal  to  much  profitable  men¬ 
tal  exertion.  In  these  days,  poor  Christo¬ 
pher  Smart  would  not  be  deprived  of  his 
pen  and  ink,  and  comiielled  to  indent  his 
long  poem  on  “David”  with  a  key  on  the 
panels  of  his  cell ;  nor  perhaps  would  the 
lollowing  epigram,  which  a  woman  in 
Bedlam  wrote  on  Martin  Madan's  argu¬ 


ment  in  favour  of  polygamy,  be  handed 
about  as  a  phenomenon  to  be  wondered 
at : 

“  If  John  marry  Maiw,  and  Mary  alone, 

It  is  a  good  match  between  Mary  and  John  : 
But  if  John  marry  more  wives,  what  blows 
and  what  scratches  I 

’Tis  no  longer  a  match,  but  a  bundle  of 
matches." 

In  France,  and  we  believe  in  some  other 
continental  countries,  it  is  the  habit  to 
employ  lunatic  labor  in  the  private  farms 
surrounding  the  asylum.  This  plan  w'as 
in  the  olden  time  pursued  in  England ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  gone  out  with  the  an¬ 
cient  system  of  coercion.  When  radical 
revolutions  are  accomplished,  good  ideas 
sometimes  perish  with  the  bad ;  and  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  this  method  of  exercising  lunatics 
was  an  error,  and  that  a  return  to  the  old 
ractice,  under  proper  regulations,  would 
e  of  advantage  Inith  to  employer  and 
employed.  Never  must  we  lose  sight  of 
the  wisdom  of  freeing  the  patient  as  much 
as  practicable  from  the  companionship  of 
his  fellows,  and  of  placing  him,  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  our  power,  in  the  same  free  con¬ 
dition  which  he  enjoyed  in  his  days  of 
sanity. 

At  Colney  Hatch,  as  at  Hanwell,  and 
indeed  all  other  public  asylums,  the  sexes 
occupy  separate  portions  of  the  building, 
and  are  only  allowed  to  be  present  on 
particular  occasions.  This  unnatural  ar¬ 
rangement  undoubtedly  arose  from  the 
introduction  into  asylums  of  prison  and 
workhouse  systems  of  management ;  for 
certainly  nothing  can  tend  to  render  the 
life  of  the  patient  more  dreary  than  to 
find  himself  carefully  excluded  from  the 
company  of  the  other  half  of  creation.  It 
is  stated  by  the  advocates  of  separation 
that  the  mingling  of  the  sexes  among  the 
insane  would  be  productive  of  occasional 
misbehaviour ;  but  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  to  deprive  the  majority  of  the 
benefits  which  would  arise  from  frequent  so¬ 
cial  reunion,  in  consequence  of  the  erotic 
tendencies  of  the  few.  It  is  with  pleasure 
therefore  we  see  the  attempts  which  are 
being  made  to  assimilate  the  intercourse 
of  lunatics  to  that  of  the  sane  at  Hanwell, 
Colney  Hatc^  and  other  a.‘<yluips.  The 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  former  es¬ 
tablishment  is  the  ball  which  takes  place 
every  Monday  night.  Shortly  after  six 
o’clock,  the  hsmdsome  assembly-room,  bril- 
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ever,  been  made  during  the  last  six  montlis 
toward  a  limited  association  between  the 
sexes,  by  allowing  them  to  dine  together. 
Of  the  500  patients  who  assemble  in  the 
ample  dining-hall,  200  are  females  and  300 
males.  The  scene  when  the  women  first 
made  their  appearance  is  described  as 
something  remarkable ;  the  men  rose  in  a 
body  apparently  delighted  beyond  mea¬ 
sure  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  softer  sex 
has  not  only  tended  to  break  the  former 
monotony,  but  to  keep  the  assembly  in 
order  and  good  humor.  Before  this  happy 
meeting,  there  were  occasional  outbreak 
of  some  of  the  more  excited  patients ;  but 
now,  when  any  of  the  men  are  inclined  to 
be  fractious  or  discontented,  the  women 
turn  them  into  joke,  and  they  are  silenced 
immediately.  As  yet,  the  two  sexes  are 
not  allowed  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  but 
are  located  on  opposite  sides  of  the  room, 
By  far  the  better  plan  would  be  to  seat 
them  on  difierent  sides  of  the  long  tables ; 
but  as  many  persons  in  authority,  wanting 
confidence  m  human  nature,  object  to  this 
natural  arrangement,  the  innovators  must 
be  satisfied  for  the  moment  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  imperfect  concession.  When  it  was 
first  proposed  to  introduce  a  billiard-table 
at  Bethlehem,  the  scheme  was  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  the  governors, 
on  the  score  that  the  players  would  fight 
each  other  with  the  cues  and  balls,  and 
bagatelle,  as  a  kind  of  half  measure,  was 

Citted  instead.  As  the  patients  oon- 
the  balls  to  their  legitimate  purpose, 
and  the  mace  was  not  turned  into  an  of¬ 
fensive  weapon,  the  billiard-table  was  at 
last,  with  reluctance,  established.  The 
same  thing  aill,  doobtJess,  happen  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  dining  anaugement  at  Colney 
Hatch ;  and,  before  long,  we  trust  male 
and  female  lunatics  will  exchange  courte¬ 
sies  across  the  table,  instead  of  acrou  the 
room. 

In  the  chapels  of  nearly  all  the  larger 
lunatic  asylums  the  quieter  inmates  are 
accustomed  to  meet  at  the  daily  morning 
and  evening  service.  In  the  spacious 
chapel  of  Ilanwell  and  Colney  Hatch,  the 
attendance  on  week-days,  as  well  as  on 
the  ISabbath,  is  far  better  than  can  be 
found  among  the  same  number  of  people 
out  of  doors — 250,  on  the  average,  attend¬ 
ing  on  the  week-days,  and  600  on  Sundays. 
We  do  not  suppose  that  the  lunatic  is 
more  reli^ous  than  the  sane,  but  the 
ennui  which,  to  a  certiun  extent,  still  at¬ 
taches  to  the  asylum,  renders  any  form  of 


liantly  lit  with  gas,  becomes  the  central 
point  of  attraction  to  all  the  inmates,  male 
and  female,  who  are  considered  well 
enough  to  indulge  their  inclinations  for 
festivity.  On  the  occasion  of  our  visit, 
there  were  about  200  patients  present,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  few  visitors,  and  many  of 
the  attendants.  In  a  raised  orchestra  five 
musicians,  three  of  whom  were  lunatics, 
soon  struck  up  a  merry  polka,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  room  was  alive  with  dancers. 
In  the  progress  of  this  amu8ement,‘W'e 
could  see  nothing  grotesque  or  odd.  Had 
the  men  been  differently  dressed,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  guessed  that 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of 
lunatics,  the  mere  sweepings  of  the  parish 
workhouses;  but  the  prison  uniform  of 
sad-colored  gray  presented  a  disadvantage¬ 
ous  contrast  to  the  gayer  and  more  varied 
costumes  at  Bethlehem,  and  appeared  like 
a  jarring  note  amid  the  general  harmony 
of  the  scene.  In  the  comers  of  the  room, 
whist-players,  consisting  genenally  of  the 
older  inmates,  were  seen  intent  upon  their 
game ;  not  a  word  was  uttered  aloud, 
not  a  gesture  took  place  that  would  have 
discredited  any  similar  sane  assembly;  yet 
not  a  patient  was  free  from  some  strange 
hallucination,  or  some  morbid  impulse. 
Among  the  merriest  dancers  in  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  was  a  man  who  believed 
himsidf  to  ^  our  Saviour,  and  who  wore 
in  his  hair  a  spike  in  imitation  of  the 
crown  of  thorns  ;  and  one  of  the  keenest 
whist-players  was  an  old  lady,  who,  whilst 
her  partner  was  dealing,  privately  assured 
us  she  had  been  dead  these  three  Years, 
and  desired  as  a  favor  that  we  would  use 
our  influence  with  the  surgeon  to  persuade 
him  to  cut  off  her  head.  In  the  midst  of 
such  strange  delusions,  it  was  curious  to 
notice  how  rationally  those  who  were  their 
duties  einoy  themselves ;  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny  that  such  reunions  are  emi¬ 
nently  calculated  to  hinder  the  mind  from 
morbidly  dwelling  u|>on  its  own  unhealthy 
creations.  It  is  found  that  the  too  pro¬ 
longed  and  fre<]uent  repetition  of  the  balls 
somewhat  diminishes  their  interest  —  an 
evil  provided  against  at  Ilanwell  by  re- 
stiioting  the  time  allotted  to  them.  At 
nine  precisely,  although  in  the  midst  of  a 
dance,  a  shrill  note  is  blown,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  as.sembly,  like  so  many  Cinderellas, 
breaks  up  at  once,  and  the  com^iany  hurry 
off  to  their  dormitories.  These  hebdo¬ 
madal  balls  have  not  yet  been  introduced 
at  Cohiey  Hatch.  A  movement  has,  how¬ 
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reunion  agreeable,  and  as  the  going  to  patients,  walking  parties,  under  the  su- 
the  chapel  is  “  something  to  do,”  numbers  perintendence  oi  officers  of  the  establish- 
of  the  inmates  obej^  the  summons  who  ment,  are  made  up  two  or  three  times 
might  stay  at  home  if  they  were  at  large,  a  week.  During  the  haymaking  season,  it 
The  conduct,  nevertheless,  of  this  congre-  is  customary  to  allow  the  inmates  of  asy- 
gation  is  mort  exemplary.  “  The  hearti-  lums  to  which  farms  are  attached  to  go 
ness,”  says  the  chaplain,  in  his  report  for  forth  into  the  fields  to  assist  with  the 
1 866,  “  with  which  they  join  in  the  respon-  rake  and  the  pitchfork.  This  permission 
ses  and  the  psalmody  is  very  encouraging,  is  always  looked  upon  as  a  great  treat, 
while  their  qmet,  orderly  conduct — the  and  its  effect  upon  the  patients  is  of  the 
prayer  offered  up  by  many  on  entering  happiest  kind,  especially  if  the  scene  of 
chapel — the  regpilarity  with  which  they  their  temporary  labor  admits  no  sight  of 
all  Iraeel  or  sit,  according  to  the  order  of  t?te  asylum  and  its  wearisome  walls.  Hero 
the  service — would,  I  thmk,  if  generally  for  a  few  hours  they  seem  to  realize  the 
witnessed,  put  to  the  blush  many  of  our  liberty  and  delight  of  younger  days.  The 
parochial  congregations.”  Now  and  then  physician  on  such  occasions  may  read  in 
an  epileptic  patient  will  disturb  the  chapel  their  “  grateful  eyes”  that  we  are  at 
by  his  heavy  &11;  but  as  those  who  are  thus  present  arrived  only  half-way  on  the  road 
afflicted  are  located  near  the  doors,  the  in-  of  non-restraint.  Individual  patients, 
temiption  is  but  momentary.  The  chap-  again,  are  suffered  to  leave  the  public 
*  lain  of  Colney  Hatch  has  trjuned  twelve  asylums  on  a  d^’s  visit  to  their  friends, 
male  andfemale  patientsto  practice  church-  under  the  care  of  a  nurse ;  and  some  who 
music  and  psalmody.  The  choral  service  are  nearly  convalescent  are  permitted  to 
is  well  performed,  and,  in  conjunction  go  and  return  of  their  oivn  accord.  It  is 
with  the  organ,  has  a  visible  effect  in  the  custom  of  Colney  Hatch  and  Hanwell, 
soothing  the  wilder  patients,  and  in  pleas-  and,  we  believe,  of  most  asylums  in  Eng- 
ing  all.  The  sacrament  is  not  denied  to  land,  to  grant  the  patients  a  certain  period 
those  who  are  fit  to  receive  it,  and  no  of  probation  among  their  friends,  in  order 
more  touching  scene  can  be  witnessed  to  test  their  fitness  to  be  discharged  a.s 
than  that  which  is  presented  in  the  chapel,  cured ;  to  give  them,  in  short,  mental 
when  a  score  of  communicants,  disordered  tickets-of-leave.  This  is  an  a<lmirable 
though  their  minds  sometimes  be,  humbly  plan,  inasmuch  as  it  secures  to  the  patient 
kneel,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  liberty,  at  the  same 

time  that  it  enables  him  to  keep  himself 
“  Drain  the  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  Grod.”  well  in  hand,  knowing  that,  as  he  is  not 

unconditionally  released,  an  immediate 
The  out-of-door  games  of  the  insane  are  recall  to  the  asylum  would  follow  any 
very  much  regulated  by  the  extent  of  sign  of  returning  irrationality, 
ground  attached  to  the  asylum.  Where  The  dietary  in  public  asylums  is  ample, 
this  is  ample,  as  at  Colney  Hatch,  cricket  and  the  quality  excellent.  Hanwell  may, 
is  the  fiivorite  summer  recreation ;  a  perhaps,  be  considered  the  model  esta- 
skittle-alley,  a  bowling-green,  and  a  fives-  blishment  in  this  respect.  It  is  the  joke 
court,  are  found  in  most  countv  asylums,  of  the  other  asylums,  that  one  man  has 
In  America,  where  women  adopt  more  been  regaled  there  daily  for  years  with 
masculine  habits  than  in  Englana,  female  chicken  and  wine.  Even  the  fancies  of 
lunatics  play  matches  on  the  bowling-  the  patients  are  now  and  then  gratified  at 
green ;  and  in  France,  gymnastic  exercises  some  expense.  There  is  an  old  lady  in 
are  employed  for  the  exercise  of  both  Hanwell  who  believes  that  the  whole 
sexes,  and  may,  we  think,  be  introduced  establishment  is  her  private  property ; 
into  the  English  asylums  with  advantage,  and,  on  one  occasion,  she  complained  to 
The  idiotic  patients  and  those  who  are  in-  the  medical  superintendent  that,  notwnth- 
capable  of  much  exertion,  may  be  seen  in  standing  all  the  expense  she  was  at  to 
airing  courts,  enjoying  the  monotonous  keep  up  the  grounds  and  forcing-houses, 
swinging  motion  of  the  machine  known  she  never  could  get  any  grapes.  The 
in  domestic  life  under  the  name  of  “  the  next  day  she  was  presented  with  a  bunch, 
nursery  yacht,”  being  nothing  more  than  i  which  had  been  purchased  to  appease  her 
a  rockingdiorse  with  the  horse  left  out  by  repinings.  This  humoring  method  of 
particular  desire.  In  addition  to  these  treatment,  as  it  is  called  in  other  asylums, 
means  of  diverting  the  minds  of  the  is  much  patronized  by  the  matron,  a  per- 
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son  who  seems  to  enjoy  as  much  power 
as  the  medical  officers.  In  her  report  for 
1866  she  thus  speaks  of  a  patient  who 
died  in  the  course  of  last  year : 

“  She  had  been  employed  many  years  in  the 
laundry,  and  always  imagined  she  was  to  be 
remoTW  elsewhere — that  on  Monday  morning 
a  wagon  would  call  at  the  gate  for  herself  and 
property.  Accordingly,  every  Monday  morning 
throughout  the  year,  at  10  oViock,  she  was  ac¬ 
companied  to  the  gate,  dressed  with  a  colored 
handkerchief  pinned  fancifully  over  her  cap 
instead  of  a  bonnet,  and  carrying  a  small  parcel 
{her  property)  of  most  heterogeneous  contents : 
thimbles,  ends  of  tape,  polished  bones,  pebbles, 
pieces  of  smooth  coal,  etc.  The  wagon  was 
never  found  to  he  waiting,  and  Mary,  without 
evincing  any  disappointment,  walked  cheerfully 
hack  to  the  laundry,  telling  the  superintendent 
that  ‘  the  wagon  would  be  sure  to  come  next 
Monday,  but  that  she  need  not  lose  time,  so 
she  would  work  all  this  week.’  ” 

In  many  asylums  this  method  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  thought  calculated  to  feed  the 
original  delusion;  but  here,  again,  the 
judgment  of  the  physician  ought  alone  to 
determine  the  course  to  be  taken  in  each 
individual  case.  In  patients  laboring  un¬ 
der  violent  excitement,  to  oppose  a  hal¬ 
lucination,  however  absurd,  would  add 
fuel  to  the  fire.  Again,  in  a  chronic  case, 
like  that  of  the  laundry- maid,  the  harmless 
fancy  of  the  poor  creature  might  not  only 
be  indulged  with  impunity,  but  served  to 
renew  week  by  week  her  stock  of  cheer¬ 
fulness. 

The  lunatic  colony  of  Gheel,  situated 
twelve  miles  south  of  Tunihont,  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  amid  a  vast  uncultivated  plateau, 
consisting  of  heath  and  sand,  called  the 
Campine,  affords  an  extraordinary  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  preeminent  advantages  of  the 
present  mode  of  managing  lunatics.  Until 
the  era  of  railroads,  this  spot  wa.s  so  out 
of  the  ordinary  track  of  the  world,  that 
but  few  persons  even  of  those  who  were 
interested  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
were  aware  of  its  existence.  Here  we 
discover,  like  a  fly  in  amber,  a  state  of 
things  which  has  lasted  with  little  change 
for  twelve  hundred  years.  Here  we  see 
the  last  remnants  of  tne  priestly  treatment 
of  insanity,  coupled  with  a  system  of  non- 
restraint  which  certainly  existed  long 
before  the  term  was  ever  heard  of  in 
England  and  France.  Gheel  owes  its 
origin  to  a  miracle.  Saint  Dympna,  the 
daughter  of  an  Irish  king,  suffered  mar¬ 
tyrdom  in  this  place  from  the  hand  of  her 


father,  in  the  sixth  century.  So  great  was 
her  fame  as  the  patron-saint  of  lunatics, 
that  her  shrine,  erected  in  the  church 
dedicated  to  her,  speedily  became  the 
resort  of  pilgrims,  who  journeyed  hither 
in  the  hope  of  being  cured  of  their  mad¬ 
ness,  or  of  preventing  its  advent.  Her 
elegantly  sculptured  tomb  contains,  among 
other  bassi-relievi,  one  in  which  the  devu 
is  observed  issuing  from  the  head  of  a 
female  lunatic,  while  prayers  are  being 
offered  up  by  some  priests  and  nuns ;  and 
close  at  hand  another  chained  maniac 
seems  anxiously  awaiting  his  turn  to  be 
delivered  from  the  demon.  The  idea, 
carefully  inculcated  by  the  priests,  that 
lunacy  meant  nothing  more  than  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  devil,  has  long  been  banished 
from  other  lands.  Here,  however,  it  has 
flourished  for  many  centuries,  and  the 
ceremony  of  crawling  beneath  the  tomb 
has  existed  so  long,  that  the  hands  and 
knees  of  devotees  have  worn  away  the 
pavement.  The  act  is  still  occasionally 
performed  amid  a  scene  in  which  super¬ 
stition  and  terror  are  combined  in  a  man¬ 
ner  calculated  to  cure  any  lunatic,  if  deep 
mental  impressions  were  alone  required 
to  purge  away  his  malady.  But  wnat  is 
far  more  interesting  and  astonishing  to 
those  accustomed  to  the  bolts  and  bars, 
the  locks,  wards,  and  high  walls  of  crowded 
European  asylums,  is  the  almost  entire 
liberty  accorded  to  the  lunatics  resident 
in  the  town  of  Gheel  and  its  neighboring 
hamlets,  to  the  number  of  800,  or  one 
tenth  of  the  whole  district.  No  palatial 
building,  such  as  we  encounter  in  nearly 
every  county  in  England,  is  to  be  seen. 
The  little  army  of  pauper  and  other  pa¬ 
tients  gathered  from  the  whole  superfices 
of  Belgium,  instead  of  being  stowed  away 
in  one  gigantic  establishment,  in  whicn 
all  ideas  of  life  are  merged  in  the  iron 
routine  of  an  enormous  work-house,  are 
distributed  over  five  hundred  different 
dwellings,  three  hundred  of  which  are 
cottages,  or  small  farm-houses,  in  which 
the  more  violent  and  poorer  classes  are 
dispersed,  and  the  remaining  two  hundred 
are  situated  in  the  town  of  Gheel,  and  are 
appropriated  to  the  quieter  lunatics,  and 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  more  liberally  for 
their  treatment.  In  these  habitations,  the 
sufferers  are  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
host  and  hostess,  more  than  three  patients 
never  being  domiciled  under  one  roof, 
and  genenuly  not  more  than  one.  The 
lunatic  shares  in  the  usual  life  of  the 
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fiimilv;  his  occupations  and  employment 
are  theirs,  his  little  cares  and  enjoyments 
are  the  same  as  theirs.  He  goes  forth  to 
the  fields  to  labor  as  in  ordinary  life ;  no 
stem  walls  perpetually  imprison  him  and 
make  him  desire  to  overleap  them,  as 
Rasselas  desired  to  escape  even  from  the 
Happy  Valley.  If  it  is  not  thought  fit 
for  him  to  labor  with  plough  or  spade,  he 
remains  at  home,  and  takes  care  of  the 
children,  prunes  the  trees  in  the  garden, 
and  attends  to  the  potage  on  the  fire ;  or 
if  a  female,  busies  hersmf  in  the  ordinary 
domestic  duties  of  the  house.  The  luna¬ 
tics,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  not  left  to 
the  discretionary  mercies  of  the  host  and 
hostess.  A  strict  system  of  supervision 
prevails,  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Lunacy  Commissioners  and  the  visit¬ 
ing  Justices  of  England.  The  entire 
country  is  divided  into  four  districts,  each 
having  a  head  guardian  and  a  physician, 
to  whom  b  intrusted  the  medical  care  of 
every  inmate  belonging  to  that  section. 
There  are,  in  addition,  one  consulting  sur¬ 
geon  and  one  inspecting  physician  for  the 
whole  community.  The  general  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  the  hands  of 
eight  persons,  who  dispense  a  code  of 
laws  especially  devised  for  it.  The  Bur¬ 
gomaster  jof  Gheel  presides  over  this 
managing  "committee,  whose  duties  are  to 
distribute  the  patients  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  dwellings,  to  watch  over  their  treat¬ 
ment,  and  to  admit  or  discharge  them. 
A  Visiting  Commissioner  b  annually  ap- 
pednted,  who  inspects  the  dwellings  of  the 
different  hosts,  and  sees  that  the  patients 
are  properly  cared  for.  The  oversight  of 
the  lunatics  &lls  almost  wholly  upon  the 
hostess,  the  man  rarely  interfering,  unless 
called  upon  to  control  a  disorderly  patient. 
The  people  of  Gheel,  from  having  been 
engaged  for  ages  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane,  are  said  to  have  acquired  extra¬ 
ordinary  tact  in  their  management,  which. 
Dr.  Webster  remarks,  may  be  considered 
to  exhibit  a  most  judicious  mixture  of 
“  mildness  and  force.”  Although  instru¬ 
ments  of  restr^t,  such  as  the  strait- 
waistcoat  and  the  long  leathern  thong 
below  the  leg,  to  prevent  patients  from 
running  away,  are  occasionally  resorted 
to,  the  sectional  phyrician  must  be  in¬ 
stantly  informed  oi  Uieir  imposition,  and 
their  use  can  not  be  continued  without 
hb  sanction.  So  little  are  they  required, 
that  Dr.  Webster  found  less  restraint  in 
thb  colony,  unoonfined  by  walls,  than  in 


the  asylum  at  Mareville  in  France,  con¬ 
taining  a  similar  number  of  lunatics.  Yet 
there  were  fewer  escapes  than  from  the 
strictly-guarded  restraint-ahounding  pri¬ 
son — only  eleven  persons  having  fled  from 
Gheel  in  the  course  of  last  year,  and  nine¬ 
teen  from  Mareville.  Here  also,  it  will 
be  observed,  there  b  no  separation  of  the 
sexes.  The  lunatics  live  the  life  of  the 
other  inhabitants,  and  males  and  females 
associate  in  the  same  household.  If  we 
compare  the  effects  of  thb  simple  treat¬ 
ment  with  that  of  the  most  expensive  of 
our  own  asylums,  we  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  balance  is  in  favor  of  Gheel, 
where,  notwithstanding  the  free  admission 
of  chronic  cases,  upwards  of  twenty-two 
per  cent,  of  cures  take  place  annually, 
while  at  Hanwell  and  Cotney  Hatch  the 
cures  never  exceed  fifteen  per  cent.  No 
fair  comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
the  expense  per  head  at  Gheel  and  in  our 
Englbh  estaDlbhments,  inasmuch  as  liv¬ 
ing  is  much  cheaper  in  Belgium ;  but  we 
may  state,  that  the  average  cost  of  board 
and  lodging  for  each  pauper  in  the  colony 
b  ten  pounds  per  annum,  or  exactly  the 
sum  c^rged  for  lodging  alone  in  our 
county  asylums.* 

A  plan,  toward  which  we  have  been 
slowly  advancing  during  the  last  half- 
century,  will  speedily,  we  hope,  be  more 
closely  followed.  A  trial  b  already,  to 
some  extent,  being  made  of  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  existing  asylums,  and  might  sup¬ 
plant,  with  immense  advantage,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  custom  of  building  new  wings  and 
over-populating  old  wards.  The  present 
system  of  enormous  buildings,  which  de¬ 
stroys  the  individuality  of  the  inmates, 
and  suppresses  all  their  old  habits  and 


*  These  particalan  respecting  the  pauper  lunatic 
oolong  of  Gheel  are  taken  from  an  article,  by  Dr. 
Webster,  in  the  “  Paydiological  Journal  of  Mcdicina" 
This  Review,  which  originated  with,  and  from  the 
first  has  been  under  the  able  editonbip  o(  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  has  given  an  immense  impulse  to  the 
study  of  psychology.  It  has  enlarged  the  views  of 
the  phyaioian  of  the  insane,  and  by  extending  his 
horiron,  has  gpven  him  a  far  better  knowledge  the 
special  department  to  which  he  formerly  confined 
his  studiea  It  is  as  impossible  to  understand  the 
workings  of  a  morbid  mind  without  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  Ha  ordinary  action,  as  it  is  to  interpret 
the  soni^  of  a  diseaa^  lung  without  being  first 
acquainted  with  those  of  a  healthy  one.  The  great 
service  which  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  has  rendered  by 
unraveling  the  phenomena  mind  in  its  normal,  as 
well  as  in  Ha  disturbed  state,  entitles  him  to  a  very 
high  meed  of  praise,  and  has  deenvcdly  ranked  him 
among  the  first  psychologists  of  the  {sesent  day. 
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modes  of  life,  is  evidently  disapproved  by 
the  Commissioners,  as  appears  from  the 
language  they  hold  in  their  Tenth  Annual 
Report : 

“  We  hare  the  best  reason  for  believing  that 
the  patients  derive  a  direct  benefit,  in  many 
ways,  from  residing  in  chcoful,  airy  apartments, 
detached  from  the  main  building,  and  associated 
with  officials  engaged  in  conducting  industrial 
pursuits.  A  consciousness  that  he  is  useful, 
and  thought  worthy  of  confidence,  is  necessarily 
induced  in  the  mind  of  every  patient,  by  re¬ 
moval  from  the  ordinary  wards  where  certain 
restrictions  are  enforced,  into  a  department 
where  he  enjoys  a  comparative  degree  of  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  this  necessarily  promotes  self-respect 
and  self-control,  and  proves  highly  salutary  in 
forwarding  the  patient’s  restoration.  As  a 
means  of  treatment,  we  consider  this  species  of 
separate  residence  of  the  utmost  importance, 
constituting,  in  fact,  a  probationary  system  for 
patients  who  are  convalescing;  giving  them 
greater  liberty  of  action,  extended  exercise, 
with  facilities  for  occupation ;  and  thus  gener¬ 
ating  self-confidence,  and  booming  not  only 
exc^lent  tests  of  the  sanity  of  the  patient,  but 
operating  powerfully  to  promote  a  satis&^ry 
cure.  The  want  of  such  an  intermediate  place 
of  residence  is  always  much  felt ;  and  it  often 
happens,  that  a  patient  just  recovered  from  an 
attack  of  insanity,  and  sent  into  the  world  direct 
from  a  large  asylum,  is  found  so  unprepared  to 
meet  the  trials  he  has  to  undergo,  by  any  pre¬ 
vious  use  of  his  mental  faculties,  that  he  soon 
relapses,  and  is  under  the  necessity  of  being 
again  returned  within  its  walls.  Commodious 
rooms  contiguous  to  the  farm-buildings  are 
now  in  the  course  of  construction  at  the  ^mer- 
set  County  Asylum ;  and  there  is  every  rea.son 
to  believe  that  the  patients  will  derive  benefit 
by  residing  in  these  apartments,  which  at  once 
possess  a  domestic  character,  and  afford  every 
facility  to  carry  on  agriculture  pursuits.” 

It  strikes  us  forcibly  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  tended  to  create  the  evil 
they  deprecate  in  not  protesting  against 
the  erection  of  gigantic  asylums;  but  it  is 
cheering  to  find  that  the  idea  of  supple¬ 
mental  buildings  possessing  a  “  domestic 
character”  has  taken  possession  of  their 
minds,  and  that  they  are  now  enforcing  it 
on  the  minds  of  others  with  their  well- 
known  zeal  and  ability.  The  Devon  Asy¬ 
lum,  among  others,  has  adopted  the  plan; 
and  its  accomplished  physician.  Dr.  nuck- 
nill,  the  editer  of  the  Asylum  Journal, 
bears  important  testimony  to  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 

“  I  have  recommended  the  erection  of  an  in¬ 
expensive  building  detached  from,  but  within 
the  grounds  of  the  present  asylum,  in  preference 


to  an  extmsion  of  the  asylum  itself  My  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  recommendation  are,  that  such  a 
building  will  afford  a  useful  and  important 
change  for  patients  for  whom  a  change  firom  the 
wards  is  desirable.  The  system  of  placing 
patients  in  detached  buildings,  resembling  in 
their  construction  and  arrangements  an  ordi¬ 
nary  English  house,  has  been  found  to  afford 
beneficiid  results  in  the  so-called  cottages  which 
this  institution  at  pre.sent  possesses.  These  eotr 
tones  are  mwh  preferred  to  the  wards  by  the 
patients  themselves,  and  permission  to  reside  in 
them  is  much  eoteted.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
such  auxiliary  buildings  can  be  erected  at  much 
less  expense  than  would  be  incurred  by  the  en¬ 
largement  and  alteration  of  the  asylum  itself. 
I  propose  that  in  the  new  building  the  patients 
shall  cook  and  wash  for  themselves.” 

“  These  cottages  are  much  preferred  to 
the  wards  by  th^  patients  themselves,  and 
permission  to  reside  in  them  is  much 
coveted.”  In  these  few  lines  we  read  the 
condemnation  of  huge  structures  like  Col- 
ney  Hatch,  built  externally  on  the  model 
of  a  palace,  and  internally  on  that  of  a 
workhouse,  in  which  the  poor  lunatic  but 
rarely  finds  any  object  of  human  interest, 
where  his  free-will  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  that  of  the  convict,  and  the  very  air  of 
heaven  necessary  to  his  health  is  doled 
out  at  intervals,  when,  with  infinite  lock¬ 
ings  and  unlockings,  the  attendants  order 
a  batch  of  persons  into  the  stagnant  and 
I  tiresome  airing-courts.  Infinitely  better 
for  the  lunatics  would  be  the  freedom  and 
homeliness  of  the  smallest  cottage  to  the 
formal  monotony  of  cheerless  wards  ;  bet¬ 
ter  frr  that  they  should,  as  Dr.  Bucknill 
suggests,  cook  and  wash  for  themselves, 
than  that  these  offices  should  be  performed 
wholesale  in  the  steam  laundry  and  the 
steam  kitchen.  A  patient  w'ould  undoubt¬ 
edly  feel  a  far  greater  interest  in  peeling 
his  own  potatoes  for  the  pot,  and  in  cook¬ 
ing  his  own  bit  of  bacon,  than  in  receiving 
them  ready  cooked.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
physician  to  interest  the  patient  in  his 
daily  work,  and  no  more  effectual  method 
of  accomplishing  this  could  be  suggested 
than  in  putting  him  to  work  for  him¬ 
self. 

Wherever  large  asylums  are  already 
erected,  no  better  plan  could  perhaps 
suggested  than  the  building  of  satellite 
cottages,  which  would  form  a  kind  of  sup¬ 
plementary  Gheel  to  the  central  establish¬ 
ment  ;  but  we  should  like  to  see  the  ex¬ 
periment  tried,  in  some  new  district,  of  re¬ 
producing  in  its  integrity  the  Belgian  sys¬ 
tem.  The  colony  of  Gheel  was  once  a 
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desert  like  the  country  which  surrounds 
it ;  it  is  now,  through  the  happy  applica¬ 
tion  of  pauper  limatic  labor,  one  oi  the 
most  productive  districts  of  the  Low 
Countries.  Have  we  no  unoccupied  Dart- 
moors  on  which  we  could  erect  cottages, 
and  train  the  cottagers  to  receive  the  in¬ 
sane  as  members  of  the  family?  The  per¬ 
formance  of  domestic  offices,  the  society 
of  the  goodwife  and  goodman,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  children,  would  do  far  more 
to  restore  the  disordered  brain  of  the 
lunatic  —  pauper  or  otherwise — than  all 
the  organization  of  the  asylum,  with  its 
daily  routine,  proceeding  with  the  inex¬ 
orable  monotonous  motion  of  a  machine, 
and  treating  its  inmates  rather  as  senseless 
atoms  than  as  sentient  beings,  capable, 
though  mad,  of  taking  an  interest  in  things 
around  them,  and  especially  awake  to  the 
pleasure  of  being  dealt  with  as  individuals, 
rather  than  as  undistinguishable  parts  of  a 
crowd.  The  children  are  of  particular 
moment.  Lunatics  are  singularly  gentle 
to  them,  and  are  interested  in  all  their 
actions.  At  Gheel,  it  is  customary  to  send 
the  bairns  into  the  fields  to  conduct  the 
patients  home  from  their  labor  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  learn  from  Dr.  Webster  that 
a  violent  madman,  who  will  not  stir  upon 
the  command  of  ^  host,  will  suffer  nim- 
self  to  be  led,  without  a  murmur,  by  an 
urchin  scarcely  higher  than  his  knee.  The 
presence  of  the  young  in  the  ward  of  an 
asylum  seems  to  light  it  up  like  a  sun¬ 
burn.  The  love  of  children  does  indeed 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  human 
heart,  and  we  can  not  estimate  too  highly 
their  beneficial  influence  upon  the  brain 
which  is  recovering  from  the  horrors  of  in¬ 
sanity. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  re¬ 
ference  to  insane  paupers,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  is  the  bringing  them  as 
speedily  as  possible  under  treatment.  The  | 
reluctance  of  the  lunatic  himself  to  be  re-  I 
moved  is  usually  extreme,  and  it  is  mar-  j 
vellous  what  ingenuity  he  will  often  era-  j 
ploy  to  thwart  the  design.  Southey  re- , 
lates  that  a  madman  who  was  being  con- 1 
veyed  from  Rye  to  Bedlam  slept  in  the  ; 
Borough.  He  suspected  whither  he  was  : 
going,  and,  having  contrived  by  rising 
early  to  elude  his  attendant,  he  wont  to  ■ 
Bedlam,  and  told  the  keepers  that  he  was  ; 
about  to  bring  them  a  patient.  “  But,” 
said  he,  “  in  order  to  lead  him  willingly, 
he  has  been  persuaded  that  I  am  mad, 
and  accordingly  I  shall  come  as  the  mad- 1 


man.  He  will  be  very  outrageous  when 
you  seize  him,  but  you  must  clap  on  a 
strait-waistcoat.”  The  device  completely 
succeeded.  The  lunatic  returned  home, 
the  sane  man  was  shut  up,  and  until  he 
was  exchanged,  at  the  end  of  four  days,  re¬ 
mained  in  his  strait-waistcoat,  having 
doubtless  exhibted  a  violence  which  amply 
justified  its  use.  The  aversion  of  the 
sufferer  himself  to  be  taken  away  coincides 
with  an  equal  aversion  on  the  part  of  his 
relatives  and  friends  to  send  him  from 
home,  nor  do  they  take  the  step  till  the 
madness  grows  intolerable.  Precious  time 
is  thus  lost  at  the  outset,  and  when  the 
removal  occurs,  it  is  mostly  to  the  work- 
house.  Here  the  patient  is  usually  kept 
during  the  remainder  of  the  curable  stage 
of  his  malady.  The  parochial  authorities 
are  generally  guided  by  an  immediate 
consideration  for  the  pocltets  of  the  rate¬ 
payers,  rather  than  by  any  care  for  the 
welfare  of  the  lunatic ;  and,  as  they  can 
maintain  him  in  the  “  house  ”  at  three 
shillings  a  week — when  they  would  have 
to  pay  nine  if  they  transferred  him  to 
the  county  asylum  —  in  the  workhouse 
he  remains  until  he  becomes  so  dirty 
or  troublesome  in  his  habits,  that  the 
guardians  are  willing  to  pay  the  difference 
to  get  rid  of  him.  The  first  few  months 
of  the  disease,  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
which  full  60  per  cent,  of  the  recoveries 
take  place,  are  thus  allowed  to  run  to 
waste.  Months  fly  by,  and  the  victim 
subsides  into  the  class  of  incurables.  This 
produces  a  second  evil.  As  the  drafts  of 
incurables  are  perpetually  flowing  into  the 
j  asylums,  they  become  “  blocked  up  ”  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  and  Are  con¬ 
verted  into  houses  for  the  detention  of 
hopeless  cases.  To  this  condition  three 
fourths  of  the  asylums  are  already  reduced, 
and  the  efforts  of  philanthrophic  medicine 
are  brought  to  a  dead  lock  by  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  the  piarish  authorities,  who 
do  not  consider  that,  for  the  sake  of  saving 
a  few  shillings  in  the  board  of  Betty  Smith 
in  the  first  weeks  of  her  craziness,  they 
are  converting  her  into  a  chronic  burthen, 
seeing  that  ^e  will  probably  live  on  to 
a  good  old  age  in  the  asylum,  and  cause 
them  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  hundreds 
of  pounds.  To  the  swifter  removal  after 
the  outbreak  of  the  disorder  we  must  look 
for  a  permanent  remedy;  but,  in  the 
mean  time,  something  must  be  done  to 
disembarrass  the  public  asylums  of  the 
dead-weight  of  hopeless  cases,  if  we  seri- 
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ously  intend  to  take  advantage  of  the ! 
curative  appliances  we  already  possess,  j 
The  Commissioners  seem  inclined  to  favor  j 
the  erection  of  separate  Asylums  for  those 
who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  art.  1 
To  us  it  seems  that  the  more  economical 
plan  would  be  to  apportion  certain  wards  J 
in  the  various  worJchouses  for  the  recep- . 
tion  of  chronic  cases,  and  to  draft  off  the  { 
idiots  alone  to  special  establishments.  By  ' 
this  means  our  water-logged  asylums  | 
would  speedily  right  themselves,  and ! 
again  become — what  they  should  never  ' 
have  ceased  to  be — hospitals  for  the  cure,  of' 
the  insane.  At  present,  we  encourage  an  j 
elaborate  system  for  the  manufacture  of  j 
life-long  lunatics.  It  is  well  known  that  i 
the  cures  of  early  cases  of  insanity  through-  i 
out  England  amount  to  45  per  cent,  and  ' 
at  Bethlehem  and  St.  Luke’s,  where  no 
others  are  received,  the  cures  have  | 
amounted  to  62  per  cent  and  72  per  cent  j 
respectively ;  whereas  at  Colney  Hatch,  I 
Hanwell,  and  the  Surrey  County  Asylum,  j 
the  three  great  receptacles  for  the  sweep- 1 
ings  of  the  metropolitan  workhouses,  the  j 
average  cures  do  not  exceed  15  per  cent  | 
If  we  take  the  lowest  averages  of  cures, ! 
there  is  still  a  difference  of  30  per  cent  or 
human  creatures  who  sink  down  into  the 
cheerless  night  of  chronic  dementia  and 
idiotcy,  or  who  dream  away  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  in  hopeless  childishness. 
Another  ground  of  complaint  is,  that  a  de¬ 
gree  of  clerk’s  work  is  imposetl  upon  the 
medical  superintendents  of  large  asylums, 
which  is  quite  inconsistent  with  a  proper 
discharge  of  their  chief  duty — ^the  recovery 
of  their  patients.  Irrespective  of  the 
routine-labor  of  making  daily,  and  quarter¬ 
ly,  and  yearly  reports,  which  is  very  con¬ 
siderable,  they  have  far  nlore  to  do  in 
their  strictly  professional  capacity  than 
they  can  possibly  accomplish.  The  three 
great  asylums  near  the  metropolis  contain 
upwards  of  3000  patients,  or  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  a  good-sized  country  town  ;  and 
their  moral  and  physical  training  is  con¬ 
fided  to  exactly  six  medical  men,  or  as 
many  as  will  be  found  in  a  hospital  of  a 
hundred  beds  1  It  is  needless  to  observe 
how  little  attention  can  be  paid  to  each 
individual,  and  that  the  more  promising 
patients  must  be  inevitably  swamped  in 
the  sea  of  hopeless  lunatics.  As  long  as 
our  asylums  renaain  mere  houses  of  deten¬ 
tion,  the  want  of  medical  superintendence 
is  not  BO  apparent ;  but  imme<liately  these 
establishments  are  restored  to  their  proper 


ftmetions,  we  predict  that  the  evil  will  be¬ 
come  too  glaring  to  last. 

In  many  boroughs  the  authorities 
have  entirely  evaded  the  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  relative  to  their  insane  pauper  poor, 
and  have  not  only  neglected  to  erect  pro¬ 
per  asylums,  but  have  resisted  for  years 
the  attempts  of  the  Commissioners  to 
compel  them  to  do  their  duty.  In  all 
such  cases,  the  lunatics  not  only  suffer  the 
ills  consequent  upon  insufficient  care,  but 
when  too  numerous  for  home  accommoda¬ 
tion,  are  subjected  to  a  system  oitraneport- 
ation,  which  is  not  only  disgraceful  to 
the  municipal  authorities  themselves,  but 
to  the  age  for  permitting  it.  True  to 
their  economical  instincts,  the  guardians 
of  the  poor  often  “  farm  out  ”  their  insane 
paupers  to  the  proprietor  of  some  private 
asylum,  <^uite  regardless  of  distance.  The 
Commissioners,  justly  indignant  at  this 
sordid  practice,  state  in  their  last  Report 
that : 

“At  present,  large  numbers  of  these  patients 
are  sent  to  licensed  houses  far  from  their  homes, 
to  distances  (sometimes  exceeding,  and  often 
scarcely  less  than  100  miles)  which  their  re¬ 
lations  and  friends  are  unable  to  travel.  The 
;  savings  of  the  laboring  poor  are  quite  insufficient, 
in  most  cases,  to  defray  the  expense  of  such  joiu:- 
I  neys,  and  their  time  (constituting  their  means  of 
I  existence)  can  not  be  spared  for  that  purpose. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  poor  borough 
lunatic  has  been  left  too  often  to  pa.ss  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  life,  and  in  tome  eatet  to  die, 
far  from  hit  home,  and  xeithout  any  of  hit  nearett 
eonnectiont  hoeing  been  able  to  comfort  him  by 
their  occaeional  pretence.  The  visits  of  his  parish 
officers  are  necessarily  cursory  and  infrequent, 
and,  he  is,  in  fact,  cast  upon  the  humanity  of 
strangers,  whoso  prosperity  depends  upon  the 
profits  which  they  denve  from  maintaining  him 
and  others  of  his  class.” 

This  is  a  system  which,  wo  are  confi¬ 
dent,  is  as  illegal  as  it  is  heartless,  and  we 
are  astonished  that  bodies  of  Englishmen 
should  dare  to  insult  the  miseries  of  luna- 
I  tics  by  thus  punishing  them  and  their 
friends  for  their  affliction.  There  are  now 
j  25  insane  paupers  at  Camberwell  House, 

I  London,  wno  have  been  sent  from  South- 
'  ampton,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  though 
I  the  Hants  County  Asylum  is  situated 
[  within  16  miles  of  the  borough.  Seven- 
!  teen  persons  are,  in  like  manner,  banished 
I  from  Great  Yarmouth  to  Highbridge 
I  House,  near  London,  and  their  relations, 
i  who  must  travel  146  miles  to  see  them, 

1  pass,  in  the  course  of  their  journey,  the 
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Norfolk  and  Essex  County  Asylums,  both  ] 
of  which  establishments  have  many  va¬ 
cancies,  and  would  willingly  receive  them,  j 
The  pauper  lunatics  of  Ipswich,  King's 
Lynn,  Dover,  Canterbury,  Portsmouth,  i 
and  various  other  boroughs,  are  in  the 
same  way  transferred  by  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  to  some  of  the  metropolitan  licensed 
houses. 

The  feelings  of  the  poor  for  their  afflicts 
ed  relatives  are  often  of  the  deepest  kind, 
and  the  utmost  distress  is  entailed  upoh 
them  by  these  cruel  separations  from 
those  they  love.  In  one  case,  a  native  of 
Ipswich,  too  poor  to  go  by  the  railway, 
walked  to  London  and  back,  on  foot,  a 
distance  of  140  miles,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  visiting  his  wife,  who  had  been  wicaed- 
ly  banished  to  Peckham  House,  London. 
In  other  cases  ,parent8  have  pleaded  so 
piteously  to  be  conveyed  to  their  child¬ 
ren,  that  the  Commissioners  have  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  expenses  should  be  paid  out 
of  the  parish  funds,  but  the  authorities 
who  had  contrived  the  original  proceed¬ 
ing  in  order  to  save  two  or  three  shillings 
a  head,  could  not,  of  course,  be  induced  to  i 
furnish  money  for  so  sentimental  a  pur-  j 
pose.  The  Commissioners  have  resolute- 1 
ly  refused  their  sanction  to  such  disgrace- 1 
ml  transactions  whenever  they  have  come  j 
within  their  knowledge  and  jurisdiction — 
one  instance  out  of  many  which  proves 
that,  however  much  the  Through  authori¬ 
ties  may  denounce  them  as  a  centralized 
power,  they  have  done  excellent  service  j 
in  checking  local  ignorance,  selfishness,  j 
mid  inhumanity. 

If  we  now  turn  to  consider  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  private  asylums,  we  shall  find 
much  in  them  to  praise  as  well  as  to  con¬ 
demn.  When  men  of  reputation,  ac¬ 
knowledged  skill,  and  character — such  as 
Dr.  Conolly,  of  Hanwell;  Dr.  Forbes 
Winslow,  of  Hammersmith ;  Drs.  Suther¬ 
land,  of  Fulham,  and  Munro,  of  Clapton ; 
Dr.  Hitch,  of  Cheltenham ;  Dr.  Noble,  of 
Manchester;  Dr.  Newington,  of  Tice- 
hurst;  and  Dr.  Fox,  of  Bristol — have 
the  management  of  private  asylums,  the 
public  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of 
patients  being  improperly  received,  illegal¬ 
ly  detained,  or  cruelly  and  unscientifically 
treated.  The  licensed  houses  in  the  me¬ 
tropolitan  district  directly  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  amount¬ 
ing  to  41  in  number,  represents,  without 
doubt,  the  fairest  specimens  of  these  es¬ 
tablishments.  Liable  as  they  are,  at  any 


moment,  to  the  inspection  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  presided  over  as  many  of 
them  are,  by  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  profession,  they  are  generally  main¬ 
tained  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency.  They 
are  principally  devoted  to  the  care  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  community,  and  af¬ 
ford  perhaps  the  nearest  approach  yet 
made  to  a  perfect  method  of  treatment, 

{ being  conducted  in  most  cases  on  the 
rinciple  of  a  private  family.  The  bolts, 
ars,  high  walls,  and  dismal  airing-courts 
of  the  public  asylum  are  either  unknown, 
or  so  hidden  as  no  longer  to  irritate  the 
susceptible  mind  of  the  lunatic.  The  un¬ 
wise  division  of  the  sexes  is  rarely  adopt¬ 
ed.  Scrupulous  attention  to  dress  and  all 
the  forms  of  polite  society  are  enjoined, 

I  alike  for  their  own  sake,  and  as  a  method 
of  interesting  the  patients  in  the  daily  life 
of  the  community.  When  we  partook  of 
the  hospitalities  of  one  of  these  establish- 
I  ments,  we  could  detect  nothing  in  the 
I  countenances  or  the  appearance  of  the 
guests  which  was  characteristic  of  their 
I  condition — the  restless  eye,  the  incohe¬ 
rent  conversation,  the  sudden  movement 
of  the  peculiarly  formed  head,  which  our 
preconceived  notions  led  ns  to  expect, 
were  none  of  them  observable.  One  in¬ 
dividual,  indeed,  there  was  whom  we  men¬ 
tally  concluded  to  be  certainly  mad.  Y et, 
singular  to  say,  this  gentleman  was  the 
only  sane  individual  in  the  room  besides 
ourselves  and  the  medical  superintendent ; 
and  on  further  acquaintance,  having  told 
our  ill-placed  suspicions,  he  frankly  con¬ 
fessed  that  he  had  in  his  own  mind  mid 
ourselves  a  similar  compliment.  The 
ea^er  glance  of  curiosity,  natural  to  in¬ 
quisitive  strangers,  was  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  in  this  lunatic  party  to  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  limacy.  So  much  for 
the  “  unmistakable  ”  countenance  of  the 
insane  I  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
more  violent  can  be  allowed  this  social 
freedom,  even  in  private  establishments, 
or  that  madness  is  different  in  a  metro¬ 
politan  licensed  house  fW>m  what  it  is  in  a 
public  asylum  ;  but  we  unhesitatingly  as¬ 
sert,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the 
large  amount  of  freedom,  and  the  absence 
of  any  prison-like  characteristics,  have  an 
undoubted  effect,  not  only  in  calming  the 
mind  of  the  patient,  but  m  expediting  his 
recovery.  Hence  the  percent^e  of  cures 
in  a  high-class  private  asylum  are  im¬ 
measurably  beyond  those  of  any  public 
establishment.  The  pleasure-grouna,  out- 
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of-door  games,  carriage  and  riding-parties, 
billiards,  whist,  and  evening  parties,  all 
(wntribute  their  £ud  in  restoring  the  un¬ 
hinged  mind.  We  have  seen  four  or  five 
patients  leave  the  doors  of  one  of  these 
licensed  metropolitan  houses,  and  remain 
out  for  hours  without  any  attendant,  their 
word  of  lu>nor  being  the  only  tie  existing 
between  them  and  the  asylum. 

The  condition  of  a  few  of  the  provincial 
licensed  houses  is  still  glaringly  bad,  and 
shows  that  old  ideas,  with  respect  to  in¬ 
sanity,  are  not  entirely  obsolete.  The 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy 
for  1866  relates  circumstances  which  lead 
us  back  to  the  old  days  of  Bedlam.  Thus, 
at  Ilanbury  House,  the  Commissioners 
found  “  one  young  lady  fastened  by  web¬ 
bing  wristbands  to  a  leathern  belt ;  she 
was  also  tied  down  to  her  chair  by  a 
rope.”  Again,  they  found  on  their  last 
visit  to  the  Sandford  Asylum,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1855,  “  a  patient  just  dead,  his  body 
exhibiting  sores  and  extensive  sloughs, 
arising  necessarily,  we  think,  from  want 
of  water-pilows  or  other  proper  precau¬ 
tions.  llie  room  has  a  stone  or  plaster 
floor,  and^is  without  a  fire.”  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  encouraging  to  find  that,  as  far  as 
personal  restraint  goes,  the  very  worst  of 
our  private  asylums  are  far  superior  to 
some  of  the  best  of  the  public  asylums  of 
France.  Dr.  W ebster,  our  great  authority 
on  this  point,  gives,  in  the  Psychological 
Journal,  the  results  gleaned  in  his  visits  to 
these  establishments  in  the  August  and 
September  of  1850 : 

‘*  Forty  male  lunatics  out  of  1464  then  resi¬ 
dent  were  in  eamuole,  (strait-waistooats,)  some 
being  also  otherwise  restrained,  thereby  giring 
an  individual  in  restraint  to  every  S3l  male  in¬ 
mates,  or  three  per  hundred.  Amongst  the 
female  lunatics,  again,  the  proportion  was  some¬ 
what  larger ;  72  persons  of  that  sex,  out  of  the 
total  1902  resident  patients,  being  under  medical 
•  coercion ;  thus  making  one  female  in  restraint 
to  everr  26^  inmates,  or  at  the  rate  of  8.78  per 
cent  in  contrast  with  this  report,  respecting 
the  above  named  French  provincial  asylums,  I 
would  now  place  an  official  statement  of  the 
practice  pursued  at  Bethlehem  Hospital  during 
the  same  period.  At  this  establishment,  where 
formerly  the  straight-waistcoat,  with  various 
kinds  of  personal  coercion,  were  even  in  greater 
use  than  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  not 
one  insane  patient,  among  an  average  population 
of  891  lunatics,  was  under  constraint  of  any  de¬ 
scription  during  the  five  weeks  ending  the  25th 
of  ^ptember,  when  I  first  visited  that  institu¬ 
tion  after  my  return  from  the  Continent,  and 
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which  embraced  the  whole  time  referred  to  in 
this  memorandiun.” 

From  these  curious  facts  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  are  far  in  advance  of  our  French, 
and,  we  may  also  add,  of  our  other  con¬ 
tinental  neighbors.*  When  the  benefi¬ 
cent  thought  struck  the  great  F*inel  to 
knock  off  the  fetters  of  the  English  cap¬ 
tives,  he  sounded  a  note  which  reverberat¬ 
ed  through  Europe,  and  the  poor  insane 
captives  issued  from  their  dungeons,  in 
which  they  had  been  so  long  immured,  as 
the  prisoners  emeige  from  their  prison  to 
the  divdne  strains  of  Beethoven’s  “  Fide- 
lio.”  But  when  this  vast  step  was  accom¬ 
plished,  there  still  remained  an  immense 
amount  of  coercion  scarcely  less  injurious 
than  the  old  darkness  and  chains ;  and  to 
Englishmen  is  mainly  due  the  credit  of 
abolishing  it.  Nor  shall  we  rest  where 
we  are.  It  is  our  belief,  as  well  as  our 
hope,  that  before  another  generation  has 
gone  by,  the  last  vestige  of  restraint,  in 
the  shape  of  dismal  airing-courts,  and  out¬ 
side  walls,  which  serve  to  wound  the 
spirit  rather  than  to  enslave  the  limbs, 
will  pass  for  ever  from  among  us,  and 
only  be  remembered  with  the  hobbles 
and  the  manacles  of  the  past. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  psycholo¬ 
gists  that  lunacy  is  on  the  increase,  and 
that  its  rapid  development  of  late  years 
has  been  consequent  upon  the  increased 
activity  of  the  national  mind.  This  state¬ 
ment  Is  certainly  startling,  and  calculated 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful 
men.  Is  it  true  that  civilization  has  called 
to  life  a  monster  such  as  that  which  appal¬ 
led  Frankenstein  ?  Is  it  a  necessity  of  pro- 

fress  that  it  shall  ever  be  accompanied 
y  that  fearful  black  rider  which,  like 
Desiiair,  sits  behind  it?  Does  mental  de¬ 
velopment  mean  increased  mental  decay  ? 
If  these  questions  were  truly  an.swered  in 
the  affirmative,  we  might  indeed  sigh  for 
the  golden  time  when 

“  Wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage  ran,” 

for  it  would  be  clear  that  the  nearer 
humanity  strove  to  attain  toward  divine 

*  In  Belgium,  where  many  of  the  pauper  lunatics 
arc  located  in  religious  houses,  and  are  attendod  upon 
by  the  frerca  and  sceurs  of  these  establishments,  it  is 
nut  uncommon  to  find  the  patients,  at  certain  times 
of  the  day,  totally  deserted  and  left  to  their  own 
devices — the  attendants  being  engaged  in  their  reli¬ 
gious  duties  I 
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perfection,  the  more  it  was  retrograding 
toward  a  state  inferior  to  that  of  the 
brute  creation.  A  patient  examination, 
however,  of  the  question  entirely  nega¬ 
tives  such  a  conclusion.  Dr.  Ray,  of  the 
United  States,  in  taking  the  opposite  view 
of  the  case,  says : 

“If  we  duly  consider  the  characteristics  of 
our  times,  we  shall  there  find  abundant  reason 
for  the  fact  that  insanity  has  been  increasing  at 
a  rate  unparalleled  in  any  former  period.  In 
every  successive  step  that  has  led  to  a  higher 
degree  of  civilization ;  in  all  the  means  and  ap¬ 
pliances  for  developing  the  mental  resources  of 
the  race  ;  in  the  ever-widening  circle  of  objects 
calculated  to  influence  desire,  and  impel  to 
effort,  we  And  so  many  additional  agencies  for 
tasking  the  mental  energies,  and  thereby  derang¬ 
ing  the  healthy  equilibrium  which  binds  the 
faculties  together,  and  leads  to  a  harmonious 
result  The  press  and  the  rostrum,  the  railway 
and  the  spinning-jenny,  the  steam-engine  and 
the  telegraph,  republican  institutions  and  social 
organizations,  are  agencies  more  potent  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  mind  for  insanity  than  any  or  all  of 
those  vices  and  casualties  which  exert  a  more 
immediate  and  striking  effect.” 

Such  is  the  burthen  of  the  story  of  all 
those  psycholo^ts  who  believe  that  in¬ 
sanity  IS  fast  gaining  upon  us  ;  but  if  “  in 
the  ever-widening  circle  of  objects  calcu¬ 
lated  to  influence  desire  and  impel  to  effort, 
we  find  so  many  additional  agencies  for 
tasking  the  mental  emergies,  and  thereby 
deranging  the  healthy  equilibrium  which 
binds  the  faculties  together,”  it  should 
appear  that  those  classes  of  society  which 
are  in  the  van  of  civilization  should  be  the 
chief  sufferers.  Bankers,  great  speculat¬ 
ors,  merchants,  engineers,  statesmen, 
philosophers,  and  men  of  letters — those 
who  work  with  the  brain  rather  than  with 
their  hands,  should  afford  the  largest  pro- 

E>rtion  to  the  alleged  increase  of  insanity. 

ow  does  the  matter  really  stand  ?  In 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Lun.acy  for  the  year  1847,  we  find  the 
total  number  of  private  patients  of  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  then  under  con¬ 
finement  in  private  asylums,  amounted  to 
4649.  Now,  if  we  skip  eight  years,  and 
refer  to  the  Report  of  1 855,  yre  find  that 
there  were  only  4557  patients  under  con¬ 
finement,  or  about  96  less,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  increase  of  population  during  that 
period.  If  we  compare  the  number  of 
pauper  lunatics  under  confinement  at  these 
two  different  periods,  we  shall  find  a 
widely-different  state  of  things ;  for  in 
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1847  there  were  9654  in  our  public  and 
private  asylums,  whilst  in  1865  they 
numbered  15,822.  In  other  words,  our 
pauper  lunatics  would  appear  to  have  in¬ 
creased  6170  in  eight  years,  or  upward  of 
64  per  cent.  It  is  this  extraordinary  in¬ 
crease  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the  county 
asylums  which  has  frightened  some  psy¬ 
chologists  from  their  propriety,  and  led 
them  to  believe  that  insanity  is  running  a 
winning  race  with  the  healthy  intellect. 
But  these  figures,  if  they  mean  any  thing, 
prove  that  it  is  not  the  intellect  of  the 
country  that  breeds  insanity,  but  its  ignor¬ 
ance,  as  it  can  not  be  for  one  moment  con¬ 
tended  that  the  great  movements  now 
taking  place  in  the  world  originate  with 
the  looting  classes.  W e  shall  be  told,  we 
know,  that  there  is  a  constant  descent  of 
patients  from  private  asylums  to  the  public 
asylums ;  thatjthe  professional  man  and 
the  tradesman,  after  expending  the  means 
of  his  friends  and  family  for  a  year  or  two, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  a  speedy  cure,  becomes 
necessarily  in  the  end  a  pauper  lunatic, 
and  that  this  stream  aids  to  swell  the 
numbers  in  the  county  institution.  Allow¬ 
ing  its  due  weight  to  this  explanation — 
and  those  who  know  public  asylums  are 
well  aware  how  small,  comparatively 
speaking,  is  the  educated  element — yet  as 
the  same  disturbing  element  in  the  calcu¬ 
lation  obtained  at  both  periods,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  the  figures  are  not 
thereby  essentially  altered. 

A  still  more  convincing  proof  th.at  men¬ 
tal  ruin  springs  rather  from  mental  tor¬ 
pidity  than  from  mental  stimulation,  is  to 
be  found  by  comparing  the  proportion  of 
lunatics  to  the  population  in  the  rural  and 
the  manufacturing  districts.  Sir  Arthur 
Halliday,  who  worked  out  this  interesting 
problem  in  1828,*  selected  as  his  twelve 
non-agricultural  counties — Cornwall,  Che¬ 
shire,  Derby,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Northumberland,  Stafford,  Somer¬ 
set,  York,  (West  Itiding,)  and  Warwick, 
which  contained  a  population  at  that  time 
of  4,493,194,  and  a  total  number  of  3910 
insane  persons,  or  1  to  every  1200.  His 
twelve  agricultural  counties  were  Bedford, 
Berkshire,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Hereford, 


*  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  Poor-Law 
Commissioners  also  worked  out  the  problem  witli 
very  similar  conclusions  in  1851,  and  that  ttie  inves¬ 
tigations  made  by  the  Swedish  Government  into  the 
condition  of  the  insane  in  Norway,  in  1835,  flirther 
corroborate  the  statement  that  insanity  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  in  rural  than  in  urban  districts. 
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Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Northampton,  Oxford, 
Rutland,  Suffolk,  and  Wilts — the  total 
population  of  which  were  2,012,979,  and 
the  total  number  of  insane  persons  2626 
— a  proportion  of  1  lunatic  to  every  820 
sane.  Another  si^ificant  fact  elicited 
M'as,  that  whilst  in  the  manufacturing 
counties  the  idiots  were  considerably  less 
than  the  lunatics,  in  the  rural  counties  the 
idiots  were  to  the  lunatics  as  7  to  6  !  Thus 
the  Hodges  of  England,  who  know  nothing 
of  the  march  of  intellect,  who  are  entirely 
guiltless  of  speculations  of  any  kind,  con¬ 
tribute  far  more  inmates  to  the  public 
lunatic  asylums  than  the  toil-worn  artisans 
of  Manchester  or  Liverpool,  who  live  in 
the  great  eye  of  the  world,  and  keep  step 
with  the  march  of  civilization,  even  if  they 
do  but  bring  up  its  rear.  Isolation  is  a 
greater  cause  of  mental  ruin  tlian  aggre¬ 
gation — our  English  fields  can  afford 
cretins  as  plentifully  as  the  upland  valleys 
of  the  mountain  range  seldom  visited  % 
the  foot  of  the  traveler ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  workshop  and  the 
public  assembly,  As  iron  weareth  iron, 
so  man  sharpeneth  the  fiKse  of  his  friend.” 

If  we  required  further  proof  of  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  alarm  that  mental 
activity  was  destro^nng  the  national  mind, 
we  should  find  it  m  the  well-ascertained 
fact  that  the  proportion  of  lunatics  is 
greater  among  females  than  males.  It 
may  also  be  urged  that  Quakers,  who 
pride'  themselves  on  the  sedateness  of  their 
conduct,  furnish  much  more  than  their 
share  ;  but  for  this  singular  result,  their 
system  of  intermarriage  is  doubtless  much 
to  blame.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that, 
within  a  period  of  eight  years,  extending 
from  1847  to  1865,  an  increase  of  64  per 
cent  took  place  in  our  pauper  lunatic 
asylums.  These  figures,  however,  afford 
no  more  proof  of  the  increase  of  pauper 
lunatics  than  the  increase  of  criminal  con¬ 
victions,  since  the  introduction  of  a  milder 
code  of  laws  and  the  appointment  of  the 
new  police,  afford  a  proof  of  increased  j 
crime.  j 


As  the  Commissioners  very  justly  ob¬ 
serve,  medical  practitioners,  of  late  years, 
have  taken  a  far  more  comprehensive  as 
well  as  scientific  view  of  insanity  than 
formerly ;  and  many  forms  of  the  disease 
now  fall  under  their  care  that  were  pre¬ 
viously  overlooked,  when  no  man  was 
considered  mad  unless  he  raved,  or  was 
an  idiot.  But  the  great  cause  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  lunatics  in  our  asylums  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  erection  of  the  asylums 
themselves.  With  the  exception  of  three 
or  four  Welsh  counties,  and  two  or  three 
in  the  north  of  England,  there  is  not  a 
shire  in  England  which  does  not  possess 
some  palatial  building.  These  establish¬ 
ments,  in  which  restraint,  speaking  in  the 
ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  is  un¬ 
known,  and  in  which  the  inmates  are 
always  treated  with  humanity,  have 
drained  the  land  of  a  lunatic  population, 
which  before  was  scattered  among  villages 
or  workhouses,  amounting,  according  to 
the  computation  of  the  Commissioners,  to 
upwards  of  10,500 — just  a.s  the  deep  wells 
of  the  metropolitan  brewers  have  drained 
for  miles  around  the  shallow  wells  of  the 
neighborhood  in  which  they  are  situated. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  number  of  lunatic 
paupers  has  declined  in  registered  hospi¬ 
tals,  since  1847,  from  384  to  185,  and  in 
“licen^d  houses,”  from  3996  to  2313. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  may  safely  predict, 
that  when  these  disturbing  causes  have 
ceased  to  act,  the  annual  returns  of  the 
Commissioners  will  show  that,  as  the 
treatment  of  insanity  is  every  day  better 
understood,  so  the  pauper  lunatics  in  our 
public  asylums,  instead  of  increasing  in  a 
ratio  far  beyond  that  of  the  general  popu¬ 
lation,  will  show  a  diminished  proportion. 
Already  there  are  symptoms  that  the  flood 
is  returning  to  its  proper  level ;  for  while 
the  lunatics  of  all  classes  in  the  public 
asylums,  liceflsed  houses,  and  in  the  Royal 
Hospital  at  Haslar,  were  20,493  in  1855, 
the^  had  only  advanced  in  1856  to  20,764, 
which  is  an  increase  in  the  twelvemonth 
of  but  271 ! 
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From  Titan, 

THE  WALPURGIS-NIGHT. 

A  STORY  FROM  ZSCHOKKE. 

THE  TEMPTER,  I  OQght  not  to  rejoice  in  any  thing  in 

rthifl  world,  and  then  should  we  have  less 


I  FocxD  myself  far  from  home,  on  busi¬ 
ness,  at  Prague.  It  was  in  April.  How¬ 
ever  agreeable  the  diversion,  I  could  not 
supress  my  home-sickness.  I  longed  for 
our  little  town,  where  my  young  wife  had 
been  impatiently  expecting  my  return  al¬ 
ready  for  seven  weeks.  Since  our  wed¬ 
ding-day  we  had  never  before  been  so 
long  separated.  It  is  true,  Fanny  sent, 
me  letters  every  week ;  but  these  lines, 
so  full  of  love,  and  fondness,  and  melan¬ 
choly,  were  only  oil  to  the  fire,  I  wished 
Prague  and  St.  Nepomuc  just  four-and- 
thirty  miles  behind  me  to  the  north-east. 

To  him  who  has  not  a  lovely  little  wife 
of  two-and-twenty,  charming  as  love,  with 
two  little  loves  playing  around  her,  and 
who  is  not,  after  five  years  of  married  life, 
live  hundred  times  more  in  love  than  on 
the  day  before  his  wedding,  in  vain  do  I 
talk  of  my  home-sickness. 

Enou^ !  I  thanked  Heaven  when  all 
my  busmess  was  finished;  and  taking 
leave  of  ray  few  acquaintances  and  friends, 
told  my  host  to  make  out  my  bill.  I  was 
to  set  ofi*  on  the  morrow  with  the  post. 

In  the  raomiiig,  the  landlord  appeared 
with  a  pretty  heavy  account,  I  had  not 
ready  money  enough  to  pay  it  and  the 
expenses  of  the  journey  too.  I  wished  to 
change  a  note,  I  frit  for  my  pocket-book, 
and  sougbtdt  in  all  my  pockets,  and  in  all 
^comers.  It  was  gone.  I  felt  very  un¬ 
comfortably,  for  there  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  dollars  in  bills  in  it,  and  that  is 
no  trifle  under  the  sun. 

•It  was  in  vain  that  I  turned  the  room 
topw4ur\’;y  —  the  pocket4tK>ok  was  not 
forthcoming. 

“  I  might  have  known  it,”  said  I  to  my¬ 
self  “  Let  a  man  be  happy  for  only  one 
moment  in  his  life,  the  devU  is  sitting  be¬ 
hind  the  hedge,  ready  to  play  him  a  trick. 


vexation  and  misery.  How  often  have  I 
found  it  so !” 

The  pocket-book  was  either  stolen  or 
lost.  I  had  had  it  in  my  hands  only  the 
day  before ;  I  was  accustomed  to  carry  it 
in  the  breast-pocket  of  my  coat.  Fanny’s 
letters  were  there  too.  I  was  certain  that 
I  had  felt  it  the  night  before  when  un¬ 
dressing.  How  now  were  my  bank-notes 
to  be  recovered  ?  Whoever  had  got  them 
could  easily  change  them  into  gold  and 
silver. 

I  began  to  swear,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  my  besetting  sin.  Had  the  Evil  One 
gone  about  still,  as  in  the  good  old  times, 
although  as  a  roaring  lion,  I  should  have 
struck  a  bargain  with  him  on  the  spot. 
As  my  thoughts  took  this  turn,  there 
suddenly  occurred  to  me  the  recollection 
of  a  figure,  that  I  had  seen  at  billiards 
about  a  week  before,  in  a  close  red  coat, 
and  that  then  seemed  to  me  like  a  prince 
of  darkness  in  human  shape.  My  blood 
actually  ran  cold  at  the  remembrance ; 
and  yet  I  was  so  desperate,  that  I  thought 
to  myself,  “  I  don’t  care,  for  my  part  1 
Were  he  here  now,  he  would  be  right 
welcome,  if  he  would  only  bring  me  my 
pocket-book.” 

Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door.  “  Holloa  I”  thought  I ;  “the  tempt¬ 
er  is  not  going  to  take  a  joke  in  earnest.” 
I  ran  to  the  door ;  my  mind  was  full  of 
the  plaguy  red-coat,  and  I  really  believed 
that  it  was  he. 

And  lo ! — wonderful  surprise  ! — when 
I  opened  the  door,  in  stepped,  with  a 
slight  nod,  the  very  tempter  1  was  think¬ 
ing  of. 

A  MOKE  PARTICULAR  DESCRIPTION. 

I  MUST  relate  how  and  where  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  this  apparition. 
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that  the  reader  maj  not  consider  me  a 
mere  victim  of  my  imagination. 

I  had  gone  one  evening  to  a  coffee¬ 
house  or  cassino,  where  an  acquaintance 
had  once  before  carried  me  to  play  bil¬ 
liards.  1  hoped  to  find  the  latest  news¬ 
papers.  At  a  small  table  sat  two  gentle¬ 
men,  engaged  at  chess.  Some  young 
men  were  sitting  at  a  window,  in  lively 
conversation  about  ghosts  and  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul.  A  little  elderly  man, 
in  a  scarlet  cloak,  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  room  with  his  hands  behind 
him.  1  took  a  glass  of  Dantzio  cordial 
and  the  newspaper. 

No  one  attracted  my  attention  so  much 
as  the  gentleman  in  scarlet.  I  forgot  the 
newspaper  and  the  Spanish  war.  There 
was,  in  his  figure,  in  nis  movements,  and 
in  his  features,  something  striking  and  re¬ 
pulsive,  w’hich  corresponded  with  his  evi¬ 
dent  want  of  taste  in  dress.  He  was  some¬ 
thing  under  the  usual  size,  but  large-boned 
and  broad-shouldered.  He  seemed  to  be 
between  fifty  and  rixty  years  of  age,  and 
had  a  stoop  in  his  w^k.  His  coal-black 
hair  huix^  thick  about  his  head.  His  tawny 
complexion,  and  his  hawk's-nose  and  high 
cheek-bones,  gave  him  a  very  repelling 
look.  For,  while  his  features  w'ere  cold 
and  iron,  his  large  eye  sparkled  like  the 
eye  of  a  young  man ;  and  yet  one  read  in 
it  no  inspiration,  no  soul.  There,  thought 
I,  is  a  bom  executioner,  or  grand  inquisi¬ 
tor,  or  robber-captain,  or  gipsy-king.  For 
a  mere  jest,  that  man  co^d  set  cities  on 
fire,  or  see  children  stuck  upon  pikes.  I 
would  not  like  to  travel  alone  in  a  wood 
with  him.  He  has  never  smiled  in  all  his 
life. 

There  I  was  mistaken.  He  could  smile. 
He  listened  to  the  young  men  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  smiled.  Bat  what  a  smile !  It 
chilled  me  like  ice.  The  malice  of  the  in¬ 
fernal  regions  seemed  to  mock  one  from 
every  feature.  “  If  that  man  there  in  the 
red  coat  is  not  Satan  himself,”  thought  I, 
“  he  must  be  Satan's  brother.”  I  looked 
involuntarily  at  his  feet  for  the  cloven 
foot,  and,  sure  enough,  he  had  one  human 
toot  like  ours,  but  his  left  was  a  club-foot 
in  a  laced  boot ;  yet  he  did  not  limp  with 
it,  but  walked  softly  about  as  if  among 
egg-shells,  which  he  did  not  care  to  break, 
lie  ought  to  have  let  himself  be  exhibited 
for  ready  money,  to  make  all  the  Voltaires 
believers. 

I  entirely  forgot  the  Spanish  war.  I 
held  the  newspaper  before  me,  it  is  true. 


but  kept  peeping  over  it  at  this  remark¬ 
able  figure. 

As  the  red-coat  passed  the  chess-table, 
one  of  the  players  said  to  his  antagonist, 
who  seemed  somewhat  embarrassed,  “You 
are  lost  now,  beyond  salvation.”  The 
red-coat  stopped  a  moment,  cast  a  glance 
upon  the  board,  and  remarked  to  the  vic¬ 
tor,  “You  are  mistaken.  In  three  moves 
you  will  be  checkmated.”  The  winner 
smiled  haughtily,  his  opponent  shook  his 
head  despairingly,  and  moved ;  at  the 
third  move  the  supposed  victor  was  ac¬ 
tually  checkmated. 

\Vnilst  the  chess-players  were  replacing 
their  men,  one  of  the  young  men  at  the 
window  said  warmly  to  the  red-coat, 
“You  smile,  sir ;  our  discussion  appears 
to  interest  you  ;  but  your  smile  tells  me 
that  you  are  of  a  different  opinion  about 
the  world  and  the  Deity.  Have  you  read 
Schelling?” 

“  Oh !  yes,”  said  the  red-coat. 

“  And  what  does  your  smile  mean  ?” 

“  Your  Schelling  is  a  sharp-minded 
poet,  who  takes  the  tricks  of  his  imagina¬ 
tion  for  truth,  because  no  one  can  oppose 
him,  except  with  other  fimey  webs  which 
only  require  still  greater  acuteness  to 
weave  them.  It  is  with  philosophers 
now-a-days  as  ever :  the  blind  dispute 
about  the  theory  of  colors,  and  the  deaf 
about  the  laws  of  music.  Alexander 
would  willingly  have  been  shipwrecked 
against  the  moon,  in  order  to  subdue  it ; 
and  philosophers,  dissatisfied  in  the  sphere 
of  reason,  want  to  be  super-rational.” 

So  said  the  red-coat ;  some  disturbance 
arose.  But  he  waited  not,  but  took  his 
hat,  and  glided  away. 

I  had  not  seen  him  since,  but  I  did  not 
forget  the  striking  figure  and  the  infernal 
physiognomy,  and  I  was  reallv  frightened 
at  the  thought  of  dreaming  aBout  them. 

And  now  he  stood  unexpectedly  before 
me  in  my  room ! 

THE  TEMPTATION. 

“  Paedon,  sir,  if  I  disturb  you,”  said 
he ;  “  have  1  the .  honor  to  address  Mr. 
Robert - ?” 

“  I  am  that  person,”  I  replied. 

“  How  do  you  prove  it  ?” 

“  Strange  questions,”  thought  I ;  “a 
poUoe  spy  without  doubt.”  A  half-torn 
letter  lay  on  the  table.  I  showed  him  my 
address  on  the  envelop. 

“  V ery  good,”  said  he.  “  But  the  na(pe 
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is  a  very  common  one  ;  you  my  find  it  in 
every  comer  of  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
Poland.  You  must  give  me  better  vou¬ 
chers;  I  have  some  business  with  you,  and 
have  been  directed  hither.” 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  “  pardon  me ;  I  can  not 
now  attend  to  business  ;  I  am  just  upon 
the  point  of  leaving,  and  have  yet  a  thou¬ 
sand  things  to  see  about.  You  must  be 
mistaken  m  the  person,  for  I  am  neither 
politician  nor  merchant.” 

He  stared  at  me,  and  said,  “  Indeed  !” 
He  was  then  silent  for  awhile,  and  ap¬ 
peared  about  to  depart ;  but  began  again : 
“  You  have,  however,  been  doing  some 
business  here  in  Prague?  Is  not  your 
brother  upon  the  point  of  becoming  bank¬ 
rupt  ?” 

I  must  have  grown  fire-red,  for,  as  I  be¬ 
lieved,  that  was  known  to  no  soul  in  the 
world  except  my  brother  and  myself.  Here 
the  tempter  gave  one  of  his  malicious  smiles 
again. 

“  You  are  again  mistaken,  sir,”  said  I ; 
“  I  have  a  brother,  it  is  true,  and  more 
t  han  one,  but  none  that  fears  bankruptcy.” 

“  Indeed !”  murmured  the  tempter,  and 
his  features  again  became  hard  and  iron. 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  somewhat  sensitively,  for 
I  was  not  at  all  pleased  that  any  one  in 
Prague  should  know  of  mjr  brother’s  cir- 
(Mimstaiices,  and  I  was  afraid  that  the  old 
fox  would  see  into  my  play  as  he  did  into 
the  game  of  chess  at  the  coffee-house,  “you 
have  certainly  been  directed  to  the  wrong 
{terson.  I  must  beg  pardon  for  request¬ 
ing  you  to  be  brief ;  I  have  not  a  moment 
to  lose.” 

“  Have  patience  only  a  minute,”  replied 
he ;  “  it  is  important  for  me  that  I  should 
smak  w'ith  you.  You  appear  disquieted. 
Has  any  thing  disagreeable  happened  to 
you?  You  are  a  stranger  here.  I  my¬ 
self  do  not  belong  to  Prague ;  and  I  see 
the  city  now  for  the  first  time  for  twelve 
years.  But  I  have  considerable  experi¬ 
ence.  Confide  in  me.  You  look  like  an 
honest  man.  Do  you  need  money  ?” 

Then  he  smiled,  or  rather  grinn^ 
as  if  he  w’anted  to  buy  my  soul.  His 
manner  became  even  more  suspicious.  In¬ 
voluntarily  I  cast  a  glance  at  his  club-foot, 
and  really  I  began  to  feel  a  superstitious 
dread.  I  was  resolved  in  no  case  to  com¬ 
mit  myself  with  this  suspicious  gentleman, 
and  said,  “  I  need  no  money.  Since  you 
are  so  generous  in  your  offers,  sir,  may  I^ 
:wk  your  name  ?” 

My  name  can  not  be  of  much  oonse- 
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quence  to  you,”  replied  he ;  “  that’s  no¬ 
thing  to  the  matter.  I  am  a  Mandeville. 
Does  the  namegive  you  more  confidence  ?” 

“A  Man-devil!”  said  I," in  odd  embar¬ 
rassment,  and  knew  not  what  to  say,  or 
whether  the  whole  thing  were  in  jest  or 
in  earnest. 

Just  then  some  one  knocked  at  the 
door.  The  landlord  entered,  and  handed 
me  a  letter  which  had  just  come  by  the 
post. 

“  Read  vour  letter  first,”  said  the  red¬ 
coat,  “an(i  then  we  will  talk  further. 
The  letter  is,  without  doubt,  from  your 
lovely  Fanny.” 

I  w’as  more  startled  than  ever. 

“Now  do  you  know,”  continued  the 
stranger,  with  a  grin — “  do  you  not  now 
know  who  I  am,  and  w’hat  I  want  with 
you  ?” 

It  was  upon  my  lips  to  say,  “  You  are, 
sir,  I  verily  believe,  Satan  himself,  and 
want  my  poor  soul  for  a  breakfast but  I 
restrained  myself. 

“  But  further,”  added  he,  “  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  Eger.  Good !  my  way  lies  through 
that  town.  I  start  to-morrow.  Will  you 
take  a  place  in  my  carriage  ?” 

I  thanked  him,  and  said  that  I  had  al¬ 
ready  ordered  a  post-cliMse. 

At  this  he  became  disturbed,  and  said, 
“There  is  no  getting  at  you — but  your 
Fanny,  and  the  little  Leopold,  and  Augus¬ 
tus,  I  must  get  acquainted  with  in  going 
through.  Can  you  not  guess  who  1  am, 
and  what  I  want?  The  deuce!  Sir,  I 
would  render  you  a  service.  Do  speak.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  at  last,  “since  you  are 
a  wizard,  my  pocket-book  is  missing.  Ad¬ 
vise  me  how  I  shall  ^et  it  again.” 

“Bah!  what  signifies  a  pocket-book? 
Is  there  not  something  else - ?” 

“  But  in  the  pocket-book  were  impor¬ 
tant  papers — more  than  fourtetm  hundred 
dollars  m  value.  Advise  me  what  I  shall 
do  if  it  is  lost,  and  w'hat  if  stolen.” 

“  How  did  the  pocket-book  look  ?” 

“  It  had  a  silk  cover,  light-green,  with 
embroidery,  and  my  initials  wrought  in 
flowers — a  piece  of  my  wife’s  work.” 

“Then  tne  cover  is  worth  more  than 
the  fourteen  hundred  dollars.”  With  this 
he  smiled  upon  me  with  his  horrible  fa¬ 
miliarity,  and  then  added,  “We  must  see 
about  it.  What  will  you  give  me,  if  I 
supply  your  loss  ?” 

At  these  words  he  looked  at  me  as 
sharply  and  strangely  as  if  he  expected 
me  to  answer,  “  I  will  make  you  a  present 
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of  my  soul but  as  I  remained  embar¬ 
rassed  and  silent,  he  plunged  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  and  drew  out  my  pocket- 
book. 

“  There  have  you  your  jewel,  the  four¬ 
teen  hundred  dollars,  and  all,”  said  he. 

I  was  beside  myself.  “  How  came  you 
by  it  ?”  cried  I,  tearing  it  open,  and  find¬ 
ing  all  safe. 

“  I  found  it  yesterday  afternoon,  about 
four  o’clock,  upon  the  Moldau  Bridge.” 

Right:  just  about  that  time  I  had 
crossed  the  bridge,  had  had  the  pocket- 
book  in  my  hand^  and  had,  as  I  thought, 
put  it  into  my  pocket.” 

“  It  probably  did  not  go  into  the 
pocket,”  said  the  red-coat.  “  But  I  could 
not  tell  whether  it  had  been  lost  by  a  per¬ 
son  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  before  or  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  waited  an  hour  upon  the 
bridge,  expecting  to  meet  some  one  in 
search  of  it.  As  no  one  came,  I  w'ent  to 
my  hotel.  I  read  the  contents  of  the  let¬ 
ters  to  discover  the  loser.  An  address 
gave  me  your  name  and  your  residence 
here.  So  I  have  come  now  to  you.  I 
was  here  last  evening,  but  did  not  find 
you.” 

How  one  may  be  deceived  by  a  man’s 
physiognomy !  I  was  ready  to  throw  my 
arms  around  the  neck  of  my  man-devil. 
I  said  the  most  obliging  things  to  him. 

My  joy  was  now  as  excessive  as  my 
previous  vexation  had  been.  But  he 
would  listen  to  none  of  my  thanks.  I 
vowed  that  as  long  as  I  lived  I  would 
never  again  trust  to  physiognomical  im¬ 
pressions. 

“Remember  me  to  your  beautiful  Fan¬ 
ny.  A  pleasant  iouniey  to  you!  We 
shall  see  each  other  again,”  said  he,  and 
departed. 

BKTVBN  HOME. 

I  WAS  now  resolved  to  be  off.  I  had 
paid  mine  host ;  and  my  servant  with  my 
trunk  on  his  back  was  going  before  me, 
when  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  I  met  my 
brother,  on  whose  account  I  had  come  to 
Prague. 

Of  course,  all  thoughts  of  starting  im¬ 
mediately  were  at  an  end.  W e  went  back 
to  my  chamber.  There  I  heard  with 
pleasure  that  the  embarrassed  circumstan¬ 
ces  of  my  brother  had  been  relieved, 
greatly  to  his  advantage.  Instead  of  suf¬ 
fering  an  immense  loss,  he  had  made  a 
large  profit  on  a  speculation  in  cotton  and 


coffee;  and  he  had  now  hastened  to 
Prague  to  attend  to  his  affairs  himself. 

“1  have  got  my  sheep  out  of  the  pit 
now,”  said  he,  “  but  I  nave  had  worry 
enough.  I  will  bid  good-by  to  business. 
I  will  put  my  money  out  at  moderate  in¬ 
terest,  and  so  run  no  risk  of  being  to-day 
a  millionaire,  and  to-morrow  a  beggar  and 
swindler.  I  have  come  now  to  thank  j'ou 
for  your  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  bring 
my  business  connections  for  ever  to  a 
close.” 

I  had  to  acconmany  my  brother  to  dif¬ 
ferent  houses.  But  he  saw  my  impa¬ 
tience  and  home-sickness,  and  therefore,  af¬ 
ter  a  few  days,  advised  me  to  return  home 
without  him.  I  resolved  to  do  so  the 
more  readily,  as  his  stay  in  Prague  would 
be  prolonged  several  weeks.  I  took  an 
extra  post,  and  flew  toward  my  dear 
home. 

On  the  way,  the  strange  Mandeville 
continually  arose  before  my  imagination. 
I  could  not  forget  the  odd  figure  with 
the  red  coat,  the  club-foot,  and  the  ill- 
omened  features.  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing,  too,  of  the  bushel  of  black  hair  which 
stood  about  his  brow.  Perhaps  there 
was  a  little  horn  under  it ;  and  then  was 
he  Beelzebub  complete,  from  top  to  toe. 

It  is  true,  he  iiad  brought  back  my 

()ocket-book ;  no  man  in  the  world  could 
jave  acted  more  honestly.  He  had  read 
Fanny’s  letters,  and  my  brother’s  instruc¬ 
tions  to  me,  and  so,  naturally  enough, 
had  become  acquainted  with  my  secrets. 
But — his  face — no,  nature  could  not  have 
written  so  illegibly !  Enough,  had  I  ever 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  Mephisto- 
pheles,  I  should  have  had  no  doubt  of  it 
now  for  a  single  moment. 

I  followed  this  train  of  thought,  and 
will  not  deny  that  I  gave  myself  up  right 
willingly  to  the  play  of  my  imagination ; 
for  it  Mguiled  the  time.  I  concluded 
that  my  honest  man-devil  might  be  the 
real  devil,  and  his  honesty  a  mere  trick 
to  snap  up  my  poor  soul  on  the  w.ay  to 
heaven.  And  if  he  really  were  the  devil, 
what  had  he  to  offer  me?  Gold  and 
goods  ?  I  was  never  avaricious.  A 
throne  ?  Yes,  that  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  for  a  W’eek,  in  order  to  give 
peace  to  the  world;  but  then  I  should 
want  to  go  back  again  to  my  own  simple 
dwelling,  to  cultivate  turnips  with  own 
hand,  like  a  second  Cincinnatus.  Pretty 
women  ?  A  harem  full  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  Helens,  Armidas,  and  Armandas? 
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No  ;  when  I  thought  of  Fanny,  the  love¬ 
liest  Circassians  seemed  to  me  but  old  wo¬ 
men.  I  would  not  have  given  a  straw  to 
be  Dr.  Faust.  And  why  ?  I  was  happy ! 
Happy  ?  No ;  not  quite  so,  even  because 
I  was  so  happy.  I  trembled  a  little  at 
the  thought  of  the  Skeleton  who,  with  his 
terrible  scythe,  might  so  easily  mow  down 
my  Fanny,  my  two  sons,  and  even  myself. 
And  then  there  was  always  the  great 
question,  whether  and  how  we  should 
ever  come  together  agmn  in  paradise  ?  I 
should  have  liked  to  have  thrown  a  look 
into  the  future  life,  just  to  quiet  myself. 
But  suppose  my  devil  had  granted  me  my 
pious  wTsh,  and  let  me  peep  through  a 
crack  in  heaven's  gate,  what  else  could  a 
subject  of  Adrammech  have  been  able  to 
show  but  his  own  dark  abode  ? 

But  enough  of  this  nonsense. 

I  had  been  two  days  and  a  night  on  my 
way  home,  and  it  was  getting  late  on  the 
second  day.  In  vay  did  I  scold  the 
driver,  and  urge  him  on  with  words  and 
mon(^.  It  was  growing  later  and  darker, 
and  I  was  becoming  more  and  more  im¬ 
patient.  Ah !  I  had  not  seen  Fanny  for 
almost  three  months,  nor  my  children, 
who  bloomed  at  the  side  of  their  young 
mother  like  two  rose-buds  near  a  hardly- 
blown  rose !  I  fairly  trembled  with  de¬ 
light,  when  I  thought  that  my  wife  (the 
loveliest  of  her  sex)  would  be  in  my  arms 
that  day. 

It  is  true  that  I  had  loved  before  ever 
I  had  become  acquainted  with  Fanny.  I 
had  once  had  a  Julia,  who  had  been  tom 
from  me  by  the  pride  of  her  p.a  rents,  and 
wedded  to  a  rich  Polish  nobleman.  It 
was  our  first  love — ^to  both  bordering  on 
mutual  idolatry  and  distraction.  At  the 
moment  of  separation,  we  had  sworn 
eternal  love,  and  kisses  and  tears  had 
sealed  the  oath.  But  all  the  world  knows 
how  it  goes  with  such  things.  She  be¬ 
came  the  countess  St. - ,  and  I  saw 

Fanny.  My  love  for  Fanny  was  holier, 
riper,  more  tender.  Julia  was  once  the 
idol  of  my  imagination,  but  Fanny  was 
now  the  adored  of  my  heart. 

The  clock  of  our  little  town  struck  one 
as  we  drove  into  the  sleeping  streets.  I 
got  out  at  the  post-house,  and  leaving  my 
servant  behind  me  with  my  trank,  as  I 
intended,  in  case  all  were  asleep  at  home, 
to  return  and  pass  the  night  there,  I 
walked  out  to  the  suburb,  where  the  win¬ 
dows  of  my  dear  home,  under  the  high 
nut-trees,  glimmered  in  the  moonlight. 
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And  all  slept !  O  Fanny,  Fanny,  had 
you  only  been  awake,  how  much  grief 
and  terror  you  would  have  saved  me ! 
They  slept — my  wife,  my  children,  the 
domestics  ;  nowhere  any  light !  A  dozen 
times  did  I  walk  round  the  house — all 
was  fast ;  I  would  not  disturb  any  one. 
Better  the  rapture  of  meeting  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  hour,  when  one  is  refreshed  by  sleep, 
than  in  the  feverish  midnight. 

Fortunately,  I  found  my  beautiful  new 
summer-house  open.  I  entered.  There 
stood  my  Fanny’s  work-basket  on  a  little 
table ;  and  I  saw,  by  the  moonlight,  on 
the  table  and  seats,  the  drums  and  whips 
of  my  children.  They  had  probably  spent 
the  afternoon  there.  These  trifles  made 
me  feel  almost  as  if  I  were  with  ray  loved 
ones.  I  stretched  myself  upon  the  sofa, 
and  determined  to  pass  the  night  there. 

I  The  night  was  mild  and  balmy,  and  the 
,  fragrance  of  flowers  and  garden-plants 
i  filled  my  apartment. 

I  One  who  has  not  sl^t  for  forty  hours 
'  finds  every  bed  soft.  In  my  weariness  1 
I  soon  fell  asleep.  But  I  had  hardly  closed 
;  my  eyes  when  the  creaking  of  the  summer- 
;  house  door  awakened  me.  I  sprang  up ; 
I  saw  a  man  enter,  and  thought  it  was  a 
I  thief.  But  imagine  my  astonishment :  it 
I  was  friend  red-coat ! 

“  Where  do  you  come  from  ?”  said  I. 

“  From  Prague.  In  half  an  hour  I  must 
set  out  again.  I  was  determined  to  keej) 

,  my  word,  and  to  see  you  and  your  Fanny 
j  as  I  passed  through.  I  heard  from  your 
I  servant  that  you  had  gone  on  before,  and 
i  I  expected  to  find  all  awake  at  your 
house.  You  do  not  mean  to  pass  the 
I  night  here  in  the  cold,  damp  air,  and  get 
sick  ?” 

I  I  went  out  into  the  garden  with  him, 

1  and  quaked  in  every  limb.  In  my  secret 
I  heart,  indeed,  I  laughed  at  this  supersti- 
!  tious  fear,  and  yet  I  could  not  rid  myself 
j  of  it.  Such  is  human  nature.  The  hard 
features  of  my  I’rague  friend  appeared  by 
I  the  pale  moonlight  even  more  terrible, 
and  his  eyes  glittered  even  more  brightly. 

“  You  have  really  frightened  me  like  a 
ghost,”  said  I ;  “  I  tremble  all  over.  How 
'  came  you  to  seek  me  in  my  summer-house? 
i  You  seem  to  know  every  thing.” 

He  smiled  maliciously,  and  said,  “  Don’t 
you  know  me,  and  what  I  want  with 
you?” 

“  I  don’t  know  you  now  any  better  than 
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I  did  at  Pragne.  But,  just  for  the  joke, 
I  will  tell  you  how  you  appeared  to  me ; 
YOU  will  not  take  it  amiss;  I  thought  that 
if  you  were  not  a  wizard,  you  must  be 
Satan  himself.” 

lie  grinned  again,  and  replied,  “  What 
if  I  were  Satan,  w'ould  you  make  a  bargain 
with  me  ?” 

“  You  will  have  to  offer  me  much  be¬ 
fore  I  should  give  you  my  hand  upon  it. 
For  truly,  Mr.  Satan — permit  me  to  call 
you  80,  just  in  joke — my  hajipiness  is  com¬ 
plete.” 

“  Oho  !  I  shall  offer  you  nothing,  give 
you  nothing.  That  was  the  custom  in 
old  times,  when  people  believed  in  the 
devil,  and  so  were  on  their  guard  against 
him ;  then  one  had  to  bribe  them.  But 
now-a-days,  when  no  one  believes  in  the 
ilevil,  and  every  thing  is  carried  on  by 
reason,  the  children  of  men  are  as  cheap 
as  dirt.” 

“  I  hope  it  is  otherwise  with  me,  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  believe  in  Beelzebub. 
A  drachm  of  reason  b  worth  more  to  me 
than  a  bushel  of  faith  in  the  devil.” 

“Just  so!  Your  proud  security,  ye 
mortals — permit  me  to  speak  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  you  have  assigned  me — your  proud 
security  supplies  me  with  more  recruits 
than  a  legion  of  recruiting  officers  in 
Satan’s  uniform.  Since  you  have  begun 
to  consider  eternity  as  a  proWem,  and 
hell  as  .an  eastern  fable ;  since  honesty  and 
stupidity  have  come  to  be  considered  as 
virtues  of  equal  value ;  since  licentiousness 
is  held  to  be  an  amiable  weakness ;  selfish¬ 
ness,  magnanimity ;  public  spirit,  a  folly ; 
and  mere  trickery,  prudence — you  give  the 
devil  no  trouble  to  catch  you.  You  come 
to  me  of  your  own  accord.  You  have 
reason  upon  your  lips,  and  the  might  of  a 
hundred  passions  in  your  hearts.  The 
best  among  yon,  corrupted  creatures,  is 
he  who  has  the  least  opportunity  to  sin.” 

“  This  is  talking  like  the  devil  indeed,” 
cried  I. 

“  Certainly !”  cried  the  red  gentleman, 
and  grinned.  “  But  I  speak  the  truth 
becatjse  yoii  ])eople  do  not  any  longer  be¬ 
lieve  it.  So  long  as  truth  was  yet  sacred 
among  men,  Satan  must  needs  be  the 
father  of  lies.  But  now  the  ease  is  re¬ 
versed.  We  poor  devils  are  alwaj's  the 
antipodes  of  mankind.” 

“Then,  in  the  present  ease  at  least, 
you  are  not  my  opponent ;  for  I  think 
just  as  you  do,  my  philosophical  Mr. 
Devil.” 


“Grood !  then  you  belong  to  me  already. 
Let  a  man  give  me  a  hold  of  a  single  hair, 
and  I  will  have  his  whole  head ;  and — 
but  it’s  cool  here  —  my  carriage  is,  I 
guess,  all  ready ;  I  must  start.  So  good- 
by.” 

He  went.  I  accompanied  him  back  to 
the  post-house,  where  indeed  his  carriage 
stood  waiting. 

“I  thought  you  would  come  in  and 
drink  a  parting-glass  of  punch  with  me, 
which  I  ordered  before  I  went  after 
you.” 

I  accepted  the  invitation.  The  warm 
room  was  very  agreeable. 

THE  TEMTTATION’. 

» 

The  punch  was  standing  on  the  table 
when  we  entered.  A  stranger  was  walk¬ 
ing,  moody  and  tired,  up  and  down  the 
room.  lie  was  a  tall,  meager,  elderly 
m.an.  Baggage  was  lying  around  on  the 
chairs.  I  noticed  a  lady’s  shawl,  bonnet, 
and  gloves. 

As  we  were  drinking  together,  the 
stranger  said  to  a  servant,  who  brought 
in  some  bagrage,  “  Tell  my  lady,  when  she 
comes,  that  I  have  gone  to  bed.  W^ e  must 
start  early. 

I  detennined  not  to  return  to  the  cool 
summer-house,  but  ordered  a  bed  for  the 
night.  The  stranger  retired.  The  red 
entlcman  and  1  chatted  together,  and 
rank  the  punch-bowl  empty.  The  brandy 
warmed  and  exhilarated  me.  The  red¬ 
coat  hasted  to  his  carriage,  and  as  I  helped 
him  in,  he  said,  “We  shall  see  each  other 
again.”  With  this  the  carriage  rolled 
away. 

When  I  went  back  into  the  room,  there 
was  a  lady  there,  taking  away  the  ^nnet 
and  shawl.  As  she  turned  toward  me,  I 
lost  all  self-possession.  It  was  Julia!  my 
first  love,  upon  an  excursion  to  Italy,  as  I 
afterward  learned.  She  was-  no  leas 
startled  than  I. 

“  For  heaven’s  sake,  Robert,  is  it  your 
spirit  ?” 

“Julia !”  stammered  I ;  and  all  the  rap¬ 
ture  of  first  love  awoke  in  me  at  this  un¬ 
expected  meeting. 

I  turned  respectfolly  toward  her.  Her 
eyes  were  full  of  tears.  I  drew  her  to  my 
heart. 

“  This  is  not  my  room,”  said  she,  draw¬ 
ing  the  shaw'l  around  her.  “  Come, 
Robert,  we  have  muoh  to  say  to  each 
other.” 
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She  went ;  I  followed  her  to  her  room. 
“  Here  we  can  talk  freely,”  said  she,  and 
we  sat  down  upon  the  sofa.  How  we 
t.alked !  Once  more  I  lived  again  in  all 
the  fever-tumult  of  an  old  love,  which  I 
h.od  supposed  was  long  ago  extinguished. 
Julia,  unhappy  in  her  marriage,  treated 
me  with  all  her  former  tenderness.  She 
w'as  more  beautiful,  more  blooming  than 
ever.  She  found  me  handsomer,  too,  as 
she  was  pleased  to  say. 

There  was  a  magic,  which  I  can  not  de¬ 
scribe,  in  Julia’s  words,  and  in  her  whole 
manner.  All  the  past  rose  vividly  before 
me.  Our  first  acquaintance  at  her  sister’s 
wedding-ball ;  the  emotions  wliich  filled 
us  then ;  our  meeting  again  in  the  garden 
of  the  ducal  castle ;  then  tl^e  excursion 
upon  the  water  with  our  parents  ;  then — 
but  enough - 

Sudde^y  the  door  opened.  The  tall, 
lank  man  entered,  with  the  question, 
“  Who  is  this  with  you,  Julia  ?” 

We  sprang  up,  terrified.  The  count 
stood  for  a  moment  speechless,  and  pale 
as  a  corpse.  Then  with  three  steps,  he 
strode  toward  Julia,  wound  her  long 
chestnut  locks  around  his  hand,  hurled 
her  shrieking  to  the  floor,  and  dragged 
her  about,  exclaiming,  “  Faithless  woman, 
false  wretch !” 

I  rushed  to  her  aid.  He  pushed  me 
away  with  such  force,  that  I  tumbled  back 
upon  the  floor.  As  I  rose  to  my  feet 
again,  he  let  go  the  unhappy  Julia,  and 
cried  out  to  me,  “  You  I’ll  throttle  !”  In 
my  desperation,  I  caught  up  a  knife  from 
the  table,  and  threatened  to  plunge  it  into 
him  if  he  did  not  keep  still.  But  the 
frantic  man  threw  himself  upon  me,  and 
seized  me  bv  the  throat.  I  lost  my 
breath,  and  brandished  the  knife  in  all 
directions.  I  thrust  it  repeatedly  at  him. 
Suddenly  the  unhappy  man  fell.  The 
knife  was  in  his  heart. 

J  ulia  lay  sobbing  on  the  floor  beside  her 
murdered  husband.  I  stood  there  like  a 
statue.  “  Oh  !”  thought  I,  “  were  it  only 
a  dream,  and  I  lay  w^dng  on  the  so&  in 
my  summer-house!  A  ourse  upon  the 
red-ooat !  A  curse  upon  the  pocket-book  I 
Oh !  my  poor  children !  Oh  1  my  dear,  un¬ 
fortunate  Fanny  1 — upon  the  very  thresh¬ 
old  of  my  domestic  paradise,  here  am  I 
hurled  back  into  hell  such  as  I  have  never 
dreamed  of  1 — I  am  a  murderer !” 

The  noise  in  the  room  awakened  the 
people  in  the  house.  I  heard  them  stir¬ 
ring  and  calling.  Nothing  was  left  to  me 


but  flight,  to  escape  discovery.  I  seized 
the  candle  to  light  myself  out  of  the  house. 

OONSUMMATION  OF  IlOBKOR. 

As  I  rushed  down  the  steps,  I  resolved 
to  hasten  to  my  house,  awaken  my  wife 
and  children,  press  them  once  more  to  my 
heart,  and  then,  like  a  second  Cain,  wan¬ 
der  forth  in  the  world,  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  But  on  the  stairs  I  saw  that  my 
clothes  were  sprinkled  with  blood.  I 
trembled  at  the  thought  of  being  seen. 

The  street-door  was  locked.  As  I 
turned  to  escape  through  the  yard,  I  heard 
people  crying  and  calling  after  me  from 
above.  I  ran  across  the  yard  to  the  barn  ; 
I  knew  that  thence  I  could  get  out  into 
the  gardens  and  fields  outside  the  town. 
But  my  pursuers  were  close  behind  me.  I 
had  scarcely  reached  the  bam,  when  some 
one  seized  me  by  the  coat.  With  fearful 
desperation  I  tore  myself  away,  and  hurled 
the  burning  candle  into  a  large  haystack 
near  by.  It  suddenly  caught  fire ;  so  I 
hoped  to  save  myself.  I  succeeded.  They 
let  me  go,  their  attention  being  diverted 
by  the  fire ;  I  escaped  into  the  open 
country. 

I  rushed  blindly  forward,  over  hedges 
and  hillocks.  The  idea  of  seeing  my  F anny, 
and  Augustus,  and  Leopold,  was  no  more 
to  be  thought  of.  The  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  took  precedence  of  every¬ 
thing  else.  When  I  thought  of  my  return 
home  yesterday,  and  of  my  expectations 
I  of  the  coming  morning,  I  could  not  believe 
I  what  had  happened.  But  my  bloody  and 
I  clotted  clothes,  and  the  cool  morning  air, 
I  which  chilled  me  through,  convinced  me 
only  too  truly  of  the  reality.  I  ran  almost 
j  breathless,  until  I  could  run  no  longer. 

I  Had  I  had  any  weapon  of  death  about  me, 
or  had  a  stream  been  near,  I  should  have 
ceased  to  live. 

Dripping  with  sweat,  and  utterly  ex¬ 
hausted,  with  trembling  knees,  I  continued 
my  flight  at  a  slower  pace.  I  was  obliged 
at  times  to  stop,  to  recover  myself. 
Several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  faint¬ 
ing  quite  away. 

Thus  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the  next 
village.  While  I  stood  hesitating,  whether 
to  go  round  it  or  go  boldly  through  it, 
for  it  was  bright  moonlight,  and  the  sun 
had  not  yet  risen,  the  village  bells  began 
to  ring,  and  soon  I  heard  bells  from  more 
distant  quarters.  There  was  a  general 
I  alarm. 
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Every  stroke  harrowed  me.  I  looked 
round.  O  Heaven!  Ijehind  me  appeared 
.a  dark-red  glow;  a  hnge  pillar  of  flame 
licked  the  very  clouds  !  The  whole  town 
was  on  fire.  I — I  was  the  incendiary ! — 
O  my  Fanny  I  O  my  children !  what  a 
horrible  awakening  has  your  father  pre¬ 
pared  for  you ! 

Then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  were  lifted 
up  by  the  hair,  and  my  feet  were  light  as 
feathers.  I  ran,  leaping  furiously,  round 
the  village,  to  a  pine  wood.  The  flames 
of  my  house  shone  like  the  day,  and  the 
moaning  alarm-bells  rang  with  heart-rend¬ 
ing  tones  through  my  distracted  soul. 

As  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  depth  of 
the  wood,  and  had  got  so  far  in  that  I 
could  no  longer  see  the  light  of  the  con¬ 
flagration,  which  had  hitherto  caused  my 
shadow  to  dance  before  me  like  a  ghost, 
I  could  go  no  farther.  I  threw  myself  on 
the  earth,  and.  cried  like  a  child.  I  beat 
my  head  against  the  ground,  and  tore  up 
the  grass  and  roots  in  my  frenzy.  I  would 
gladly  have  died,  but  knew  not  how. 

A  faithless  husband,  a  murderer  and  in¬ 
cendiary,  all  in  one  short  hour !  Oh  I  the 
red-coat  was  right ;  there  are  none  inno¬ 
cent  among  us,  except  those  who  lack  op- 
jMirtunity  to  sin.  Offer  the  devil  a  hair, 
he  has  your  whole  head.  What  accursed 
fate  led  Satan  to  me  in  the  summer-house  ? 
Had  I  not  taken  his  punch,  I  should  have 
seen  .1  ulia  without  forgetting  Fanny ;  I 
should  not  have  murdered  the  count ;  I 
should  not  have  lain  here  in  utter  despair, 
a  horror  to  myself,  and  cursed  of  mankind. 

In  the  meantime,  the  alarm-bells  boomed 
most  fearfully,  and  fright enei  me  to  my 
feet  again.  I  rejoiced  that  it  was  not  yet 
flay.  I  could  still  hope  to  get  a  good 
start  without  being  known.  But  I  sank 
flown  ag^in,  weeping,  when  I  recollected 
that  it  was  the  nrst  of  May,  my  Fanny’s 
birth-day.  How  had  we  always  kept  the 
blessefl  day  in  the  circle  of  our  fnends ! 
.\nd  to-day  !  wh.at  a  day !  what  a  night ! 
Then  it  suddenly  oocurre<l  to  me,  it  is 
Wai.pitrois-Nioht  !  Strange!  the  old 
superstition  had  ever  made  this  night  the 
night  of  horror,  in  which  bad  spirits  keep 
festival,  and  the  evil  one  assembles  his 
witches  on  the  top  of  the  Black  Mountain. 
I  could  almost  have  believed  in  the  truth 
of  the  silly  fable.  The  horrible  red-coat 
now  occurred  to  me  more  vividlv  than 
ever,  with  his  strange  speeches.  Jfow — 
why  should  I  deny  It  !^now  would  I  have 
given  my  soul,  were  he  really  the  person¬ 


age  whom  he  had  pretended  in  jest  to  be, 
that  he  might  save  me,  take  from  me  all 
memory  of  the  past,  and  give  me  my  wife 
and  chUdren,  in  some  comer  of  the  earth 
where  we  might  spend  our  days  undis¬ 
covered. 

But  the  alarm-bells  sounded  still  louder. 
I  discerned  the  gray  of  the  morning.  I 
sprang  from  the  ground,  and  continued 
my  flight  through  the  bushes,  and  came 
upon  the  highway. 

CAIN. 

Herb  I  took  breath.  All  that  happened 
was  BO  horrible,  so  sudden,  1  could  not 
believe  it.  I  looked  around  me  ;  'the  Te- 
flection  of  the  conflagation  glowed 
through  the  pine-trees.  I  felt  that  my 
clothes  and  my  fingers  were  all  wet  with 
the  blood  of  the  count. 

“  This  will  betray  me  to  the  first  that 
meets  me,”  thought  I ;  and  I  tore  off"  my 
8potte<l  clothes,  and  hid  them  in  the  thick 
bushes,  and  washed  my  hands  in  the  dew 
on  the  grass.  Thus,  half  clad,  I  ran  out 
on  the  highway. 

“  What  am  I  now  ?”  said  I  to  myself ; 
“  whoever  sees  me  will  pursue  me.  Only 
crazy  people  or  murderers  ran  through 
the  woods  half-naked  ;  or  1  must  pretend 
that  I  have  been  robbed.  Could  I  only 
meet  a  peasant  whom  I  could  overpower, 
he  should  furnish'  me  with  olothej,  so  I 
might  disguise  myself  for  awhile.  I  might 
hide  myself  in  the  woods  by  day,  and  con¬ 
tinue  my  flight  by  night.  But  where  get 
food  ?  where  money  ?”  And  now  I  re¬ 
collected  that  I  had  left  my  pocket-book 
in  my  coat,  which  I  had  thrown  away, 
and  so  deprived  myself  of  all  my  cash. 

I  stood  for  a  moment  undetermined.  I 
thought  of  turning  back  to  seek  my 
pocket-book.  But — the  blood  of  the 
count !  I  could  not  have  looked  upon 
that  again,  had  a  million  of  dollars  been 
to  be  got  by  it.  And  to  go  back,  to  have 
continually  before  my  eyes  the  light  of 
the  conflagration  flickering  through  the 
pine-trees !  .  .  .  No ;  the  flames  of 

an  open  hell  rather ! — So  I  wandered  on. 

I  heard  the  rattling  of  a  vehicle — per¬ 
haps  a  fire-engine  and  peasants  running  to 
give  their  aid.  Instantly  I  threw  myself 
into  the  bushes,  whence  I  could  look  out. 
I  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf.  A  hand¬ 
some  open  traveling  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  horses,  and  loaded  unth  baggage,  ap¬ 
proached.  A  man  sat  in  it,  driving.  He 
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■topped  just  before  me,  got  out,  and  went 
back  a  little  waj  to  pick  up  something  he 
had  dropped. 

“  It  would  help  me  mightily  to  get  off,” 
thought  I,  “  were  I  only  in  that  carriage  1 
My  legs  are  giving  out ;  they  will  drag  me 
no  &r^er.  Clothes,  money,  swift  flight, 
all  now  within  reach.  Heaven  certainly 
means  to  favor  me.  Pll  take  the  hint.  I|ll 
jump  in !” 

No  sooner  thought  than  done.  Not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost  in  consideration. 
Every  man  is  his  own  nearest  neighbor, 
and  saves  himself  first  when  he  can.  De¬ 
spair  and  necessity  have  no  law.  A  leap, 
and  I  was  out  of  the  bushes  into  the  road, 
from  the  road  into  the  carriage  ;  1  seized 
the  reins,  and  turned  the  horses  round, 
away  from  my  burning  home.  The  man 
^rang  at  the  horses,  and  just  as  1  let  them 
feel  the  whip,  he  tried  to  seize  them  by 
the  bit.  He  stood  right  before  them.  I 
plied  the  whip  more  vigorously.  It  was 
now  or  never  with  me.  The  horses  reared 
and  lining  forward.  The  owner  fell  and 
lay  under  the  horses’  feet.  I  drove  over 
him.  He  cried  for  help.  His  voice 
laercod  me  to  the  very  sooL  It  was  a 
well-known  voice — a  beloved  voice.  I 
could  not  believe  my  ears.  I  stopped, 
and  leaned  out  of  liie  carriage  to  look  at 
the  unfortunate  man. — ^I  saw  him  I  But — 
I  shudder  to  relate  it — I  saw  my  brother, 
who  must  nnexpectedly  have  finished  his 
business  at  Prague,  or  for  some  other 
reason  was  on  his  way  home. 

I  sat  there  as  if  struck  by  lightning,  dis¬ 
abled,  paralysed.  My  poor  brother  lay 
moaning  under  the  wheel.  Sneh  a  thing 
1  had  never  dreamed  of  I  dragged  my¬ 
self  slowly  from  the  oarriage.  I  sank 
down  beside  him-  The  heavy  wheel  had 
gone  over  his  breast.  With  a  low,  tre¬ 
mulous  voice,  I  called  him  by  name.  He 
heard  me  no  more ;  he  recognized  me  no 
mewe.  It  was  all  over  with  him.  I  was 
the  accursed  <me  who  had  robbed  him  of 
a  life  as  dear  to  me  as  my  own.  Horrible  ! 
two  murders  in  the  same  night !  both  in¬ 
deed  involuntary — both  committed  in  de¬ 
spair.  But  they  were  still  committed,  and 
the  consequences  of  the  first  crime,  which 
I  might  have  avoided. 

Mjr  eves  were  wet,  but  not  with  tears 
of  grief  over  the  beloved  dead,  but  tears 
of  frantic  rage  against  my  fate — against 
heaven.  Never  in  m^  life  had  I  stained 
myself  with  aa  atrocious  crime.  I  had 
b^n  alive  to  all  that  was  beautiful,  good, 


great,  and  true.  I  had  had  no  sweeter 
joy  than  to  make  others  happy.  And 
now,  a  cursed  thoughtlessness — a  single 
unhappy  moment  of  self-forgetfulness — 
and  then  this  guilty  play  of  accident  or 
necessity  had  made  me  the  most  miserable 
wretch  under  heaven.  Oh !  let  no  one 
boast  of  his  virtue,  his  strength,  or  his 
circumspection  !  It  needs  only  a  minute 
for  a  man  to  thrust  aside  a  little  his 
firmest  principles — only  a  minute — and 
the  pure  angel  is  caj>able  of  the  greatest 
crimes.  Well  for  him  is  it,  if  fate,  more 
favorable  to  him  than  to  me,  throws  no 
brother  in  his  way  to  be  run  over  like 
mine ! 

But  let  the  moral  go.  For  him  who 
has'  not  found  it  out  of  himself,  there  is 
no  moral.  I  will  hasten  to  the  end  of  ray 
unhappy  story,  than  which  no  poet  ever 
invented  any  tiling  more  horrible. 

REMORSK. 

I  KISSED  the  pale  brow  of  n^  brother. 
I  heard  voices  in  the  wood.  Terrified,  I 
sprang  up.  Should  I  let  myself  be  caught 
over  the  w>dy  of  this  beloved  one,  whom 

I  had  first  intended  to  rob,  and  then  mur¬ 
dered?  Before  I  could  think,  I  was  agaui 
in  the  thickest  of  the  bushes,  leaving  the 
corpse,  together  with  the  horses  and  car¬ 
riage,  to  their  fete.  The  all-powerful  in¬ 
stinct  of  self-preservation  was  alone  awake 
in  me ;  every  other  feeling  was  dead.  In 
my  distraction  I  rushed  through  brake 
and  briar ;  where  the  bushes  were  the 
thickest,  and  the  underwood  the  most 
entangled,  thither  I  rushed.  Whoever 
finds  thee,”  cried  I  to  myself^  will  kill 
thee,  thou  Cain !  thou  fratricide !” 

Exhausted,  I  sank  down  upon  a  rock  in 
the  depth  of  the  wood.  The  sun  had 
risen  without  my  having  noticed  it.  A 
new  life  breathed  through  all  nature.  The 
awful  Walpurgis-Night  lay  behind  me 
with  my  crimes  ;  but  its  ofibpring  danced 
like  devils  in  my  path.  I  saw  my  weep¬ 
ing  Fanny  with  her  orphaned  children — I 
saw  the  disconsolate  femily  of  my  unfor¬ 
tunate  brother — I  saw  the  scaffold,  the 
last  procession,  the  place  of  execution. 

Life  became  an  intolerable  burden  to 
me.  Oh  I  that  I  had  let  myself  be  throt¬ 
tled  by  the  count,”  thought  I  to  myself^ 
“  for  I  deserved  it !  I  was  then  false  to 
my  Fanny  and  to  the  vows  which  I  had 
a  thousand  times  sworn  to  her.  Or  had 

I I  only  turned  about  when  the  town  was 
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burning  behind  me,  I  might  have  kissed 
my  wife  and  children  once  more,  and  then 
flung  myself  into  the  flames.  I  might 
then  have  been  spared  the  murder  of  my 
brother.” 

I  trembled  at  life  because  I  trembled  at 
new  crimes,  which  seemed  to  await  me  at 
every  step.  So  much  was  I  shaken  by 
what  had  occurred,  that  I  felt  that  to  the 
sinner  every  breath  he  draws  may  bring 
a  sin.  I  thought  of  suicide — but  tor  that 
I  wanted  means.  So  I  determined  to  give 
myself  up  to  justice,  and  confess  all  my 
guilt.  Thus  I  hoped — although  indeed 
under  the  bitterest  circumstances — once 
more  to  press  to  my  heart  my  Fanny,  my 
Leopold,  my  Augustus,  to  implore  their 
forgiveness,  and  then  depart  into  eternity 
accompanied  by  their  tears.  I  might  yet 
make  many  domestic  arrangements,  and 
give  my  Fanny  hints  and  counsels  concern¬ 
ing  various  things. 

These  thoughts  gave  me  some  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  became  more  quiet.  I  had  given 
up  life,  and  now  the  furies  of  conscience 
ceased  to  rage  within  me,  since  they  had 
obtained  what  they  wished. 

I  got  up,  and  jiroceeded  I  knew  not 
whither.  In  my  distraction  and  anguish 
I  had  forgotten  the  country  through  which 
I  had  passed.  The  wooas  lay  thick  and 
dark  around  me.  I  longed  for  the  li^ht 
of  the  conflagration,  which  should  guide 
me  to  my  judges.  But  it  was  no  msitter; 
every  step,  every  road,  would  lead  me  to 
them  at  hist. 

After  having  walked  for  some  time,  1 1 
got  out  of  the  forest.  I  came  upon  a  wild 
road,  an<l  struck  instantly  into  it,  caring  , 
not  whither  it  might  lead. 

TIIK  TEMPTER.  j 

I  SOON  heard  the  neighing  of  horses  be- ' 
fore  me.  I  was  startled  ;  the  love  of  life 
awoke  in  me  anew.  I  thought  of  fleeing  j 
back  into  the  wood.  I  had  been  very 
wicked;  I  was  a  criminal  of  the  worst  kind; 
but  I  might  hope  still  to  be  happy,  could 
1  save  myself  this  time.  For  I  never  was 
a  complete  villain,  although  the  most 
thoughtless.  So  thought  I  to  myself, 
forgetting  all  my  resolutions,  and  already 
in  imagination  1  was  in  a  remote  solitude, 
where,  under  a  strange  name,  unknown 
to  the  world,  I  could  live  with  my  wife 
and  children.  Occupied  with  these 
thoughts,  I  had  still  gone  forward.  As 
the  road  opened,  I  saw  right  before  me 


I  horses  standing,  a  carriage  upset  udth  a 
I  broken  wheel,  and,  to  my  horror,  or  to 
my  delight,  standing  near,  the  well-known 
red-coat. 

When  he  saw  me,  he  grinned  after  his 
usual  fashion.  “Welcome  here!”  said  he. 

“  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  we  should  find 
each  other  again  ? — I  have  been  waiting 
all  night ;  my  coachman  has  gone  back 
to  the  town  for  help,  and  has  not  re¬ 
turned.” 

“  His  help  is  wanted  more  there  than 
here,”  said  I ;  “  the  whole  town  is  on 
fire.” 

“  I  thought  BO,”  returned  he,  “  for  I 
saw  the  li^ht  in  the  sky.  But  what  do 
you  want  m  the  woods  ?  What  are  you 
seeking  here  ?  Why  are  you  not  helping 
to  extinguish  the  fire  ?” 

“I  have  quite  other  fires  to  extinguish,” 
said  I. 

“  I  thought  so  ;  didn’t  I  tell  you  so  ?” 

“  Oh !  save  me,  I  have  become  a  wretched 
criminal,  a  faithless  husband,  a  murderer, 
an  incendiary,  a  highway  robber,  and  a 
fratricide — all  since  the  moment  you  left 
me — all  within  three  hours.  And  yet,  I 
swear  to  you,  I  am  not  a  wicked  man.” 

The  red-coat  stamped  on  the  ground 
with  his  club  foot  as  I  said  this,  appa¬ 
rently  in  high  displeasure.  But  his  fea¬ 
tures  remained  hard  and  stem.  He  made 
me  no  answer.  I  then  related  to  him  the 
unprecedented  history  of  the  night.  He 
kept  quiet. 

“  Do  you  not  now  know  who  I  am,  and 
what  I  want  of  you  ?” 

“  My  soul !  my  soul !”  shrieked  I ;  “  for 
now,  indeed,  I  begin  to  believe  that  you 
are  the  person  whom  in  jest  1  took  you  to 
be  in  Prague.” 

“  And  that  person  was  ?” 

“  Satan.” 

“  Then  fall  down  and  worship  me!”  bel¬ 
lowed  he,  in  a  horrible  voice. 

I  fell  upon  my  knees  before  him  like  a 
crazy  man,  raised  my  clasped  hands,  and 
cried,  “  Save  me  ! — Save  my  wife  and  my 
children  from  destruction  1  They  are  in¬ 
nocent.  Carry  us  to  some  desert,  where 
we  may  have  bread  and  water,  .and  a 
cave  to  live  in.  We  shall  be  as  happy 
there  as  in  paradise.  But  blot  this  Wal- 
purgii^Ni^ht  from  my  memory,  or  else 
par^ise  itself  would  be  a  hell.  If  you 
can  not  do  that,  it  were  better  for  me  to 
atone  for  my  crimes  on  the  scafibld.”  As 
1  said  this,  he  raised  his  club  foot  and 
pushed  me  contemptuously  with  it ;  so 
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that  I  fell  backward  to  the  earth.  1 1  not  awakened  me,  all  this  never  would 


sprang  up.  I  was  about  to  repeat  my  en¬ 
treaties,  but  he  interrupted  me  :  “  There, 
commend  me,”  said  he,  “to  your  pious, 
tender-hearted  man !  Look  at  the  proud 
mortal  in  the  majesty  of  his  reason  f  look 
at  the  philosopher  who  denies  the  devil, 
and  brings  eternity  itself  into  learned 
doubt!  he  crowns  his  crimes  with  the 
worship  of  Satan.” 

“  Now,  I  know  thee,  Satan,”  cried  I, 
raving.  “  I  see  now  that  not  a  touch  of 
the  sympathy  which  dwells  in  the  human 
heart  has  a  place  in  your  iron  breast.  I 
want  no  sympathy  from  thee.  Thou 
feelest  nothing  but  malicious  scorn.  I 
would  have  purchased  thy  favor,  pur-  ‘ 
chased  it  with  my  souL  But  my  soul 
will  do  better.  It  will  find  the  way  to 
repentance  and  mercy.  It  will  escape 
you  yet,  and  when  you  fancy  yonrself 
most  sure  of  it.” 

Scowling  grimly  he  replied,  “  No,  sir,  I 
am  not  the  devil,  as  you  suppose.  I  am 
a  man,  like  you.  You  have  been  a  crimi¬ 
nal  ;  now  yon  are  a  madman.  But  he 
who  has  once  broken  with  his  better  faith, 
is  soon  done  with  reason  too.  I  despise 
you.  Truly,  I  would  not  help  you,  if  I 
could.  I  do  not  want  your  soul.  It  is 
all  ripe  for  hell,  and  Satan  need  not  ofier 
a  brass  farthing  for  it.” 


HOPE. 

Fob  a  few  moments  I  stood  before  him, 
doubtful  and  embarrassed.  Shame  and 
rage,  remorse  and  a  readiness  for  any 
crime  that  could  save  me,  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  struggled  within  me.  I  can  not 
describe  what  I  felt ;  for  the  history  of 
that  single  moment  would  grow  into  a 
volume  under  my  pen,  and  yet  I  could 
not  do  it  justice. 

“  If  you  are  not  he  for  whom  I  take 
you,”  said  I  at  last,  “I  can  not  help  wish¬ 
ing  you  were  he.  Save  me,  or  I  am  lost. 
Save  me,  for  you  alone  are  to  blame  for 
my  horrible  fate.” 

*“  That’s  the  way  with  man,”  said  he, 
grinning :  “  he  always  makes  himself  out 
perfectly  innocent,  even  when  stained 
with  a  brother’s  blood.” 

“  Yes ;  you,  sir,  were  the  first  cause  of 
all  my  terrible  sufferings.  Why  did  you 
come  in  the  night  to  my  summer-house, 
where  I  was  sleeping,  harmless  and  quiet, 
awaiting  the  break  of  day?  Had  you 


have  happened.” 

“  But  did  I  awake  you  to  conjugal  in¬ 
fidelity  and  to  arson?  That’s  just  the 
way  with  man.  When  he  has  assassinat¬ 
ed  some  thousands,  he  would  lay  all  the 
blame  on  the  miner  who  has  dug  the  steel 
out  of  the  earth.  Your  breath,  sir  is  tlie 
cause  of  your  crimes,  because,  if  you  couhl 
not  breathe,  you  never  would  have  com¬ 
mitted  them;  but  without  breath  you 
could  have  no  life.” 

“  But  why  did  you  play  the  part  of  the 
devil  with  me  in  the  garden,  and  say  so 
significantly  that  whoever  lets  the  devil 
have  hold  of  a  hair,  it  w'ill  be  the  string 
by  which  he  will  get  his  w'hole  head.” 

“True  that!  Did  I  tell  you  a  lie? 
Who  can  testify  more  fearfully  to  that 
truth  than  yourself?  Have  I  asked  a 
hair  of  you  ?  or  did  you  offer  it  to  me  ? 
But,  sir,  when  you  saw  Julia,  your  first 
love,  you  ought  to  have  remembered 
Fanny.  You  trusted  too  much  to  your 
virtue,  or  rather  you  did  not  think  of  vir¬ 
tue  at  all.  lieligion  and  virtue  would 
have  told  you,  flee  home  to  the  summer¬ 
house.  Sir,  the  instant  temptation  appears, 
man  must  take  care  how  he  permits 
himself  in  the  slightest  thought  thaH  fa¬ 
vors  sin;  for  the  first  little  thought  of 
evil,  which  one  allows  himself  to  enter¬ 
tain,  is  the  aforesaid  hair  in  the  claw  of 
the  devil.” 

“  liight !  oh !  right !  but  could  I  have 
foreseen  that  ?” 

“  To  be  sure  you  could.” 

“  It  was  impossible.  Think  only  of  the 
horrible  coincidence  of  circumstances  ? 

“  Of  that,  as  a  possibility,  you  ought  to 
have  thought.  Could  you  not  have 
thought  of  the  count,  when  you  held  his 
wife  in  your  arms?  of  the  conflagration, 
when  you  threw  the  candle  into  the  hay  ? 
of  fratricide,  when  you  drove  the  horses 
over  the  body  of  their  owner  ? — ^for,  whe¬ 
ther  he  or  another,  every  man  is  your 
brother.” 

“Too  true!  But  drive  me  not  to 
greater  despair.  You  must  at  least  grant 
that  the  first  fault  might  have  happened 
without  all  the  other  horrors,  if  there  had 
not  been  the  most  terrible  combination  of 
circumstances.” 

“  You  are  mistaken !  What  was  there 
so  terrible  in  the  count’s  coming  to  his 
wife  ?  What  was  there  so  very  terrible 
in  there  being  hay  in  the  bam,  as  in  all 
other  bams  ?  What  so  strange  in  your 
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brother’s  happening  to  pass  that  way? 
No,  sir ;  what  you  call  a  horrible  coinci¬ 
dence,  might  have  been  for  you,  had  you 
kept  in  the  right  path,  most  happy.  The 
world  is  good ;  it  is  the  mind  that  turns 
it  into  a  hell.  It  is  man  that  first  makes 
the  dagger  and  the  poison,  Avhich  else 
would  have  been  the  peaceful  plowshare 
or  the  healing  medicine.  Do  not  pretend 
to  vindicate  yourself.” 

Here  I  could  not  help  crying  out  in 
utter  despair,  when  I  saw  the  full  extent 
of  my  enormities.  “  Oh !”  cried  I,  “  up  to 
this  night  I  have  been  innocent :  a  good 
lather,  a  faithful  husband,  without  re- 

I)roach — now  I  am  without  rest,  without 
lonor,  without  consolation  1” 

“  No,  sir ;  there,  too,  I  must  contradict 
you.  You  have  not  become  what  you  are 
m  one  night,  but  you  became  it  long  ago. 
One  can  not  change  from  an  angel  to  a 
devil  in  one  hour,  unless  ho  possesses  al¬ 
ready  every  disposition  to  become  a  devil. 
Opportunity  only  is  w.anting  for  the  inner 
man  to  become  the  outer.  You  only 
needed  to  see  Julia  alone.  The  fire 
sleeps  in  the  steel  and  flint,  although  we 
see  It  not — strike  them  together,  and  the 
sparks  fly.  The  spark  falls  into  a  powder- 
cask  near  by,  and  h.alf  a  city,  witn  all  its 
prosperity,  is  thrown  into  the  sky.  Com¬ 
mend  me  to  your  pious  people  who  attend 
the  poor  sinner  to  the  gallows!  That 
many  more  do  not  hang  there  is  merely 
the  flu'or  of  fortune.” 

“  That’s  a  comfort.  So  then,  if  you 
speak  the  truth,  the  world  is  no  better 
than  I,  or  you,  as  to  that  matter  ?” 

“No,  sir.  There,  once  more,  you  are 
mistaken.  I  grant  you  half  the  world, 
not  the  whole.  I  do  yet  believe  in  virtue 
and  principle,  although  you  have  never 
really  believed  in  them,  with  all  your  sup¬ 
posed  exaltation  of  mind.  But  half  the 
world,  yes!  and  especially  in  our  days, 
when  the  ruling  spirit  is  love  of  ease, 
selfishness,  and  cowardly  hypocrisy.  That 
is  your  spirit,  too.  And  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  you  stand  here  now  as  a  crimi¬ 
nal.” 

“  You  are  right ;  but  I  am  no  better 
nor  worse  than  any  other  man  in  these 
times.” 

“What  you  are,  that  the  world  ap¬ 
pears  to  you  to  be.  We  never  see  the 
outward  in  ourselves,  but  ourselves  in  the 
outward.  All  out  of  us  is  only  a  looking- 
glass.” 

“For  God’s  sake,  sir!”  cried  I,  beside 


myself,  “save  me,  for  time  flies.  If  I 
have  been  bad,  I  can  become  better.” 

“Certainly.  Need  brings  strength.” 

“  Save  me,  and  my  wife  and  children  ! 
I  can  be  better ;  I  will  be  better,  for  I 
see  now  with  horror  of  what  crimes  I  was 
capable ;  crimes  which  I  never  could  have 
believed  that  I  could  commit.” 

“  It  may  be.  But  you  are  a  weakling. 
Weakness  is  the  foster-nurse  of  all  wick¬ 
edness.  I  will  save  you,  if  you  can  save 
yourself.  Do  you  know  me  now,  and 
what  I  want  of  you  ?” 

“  You  are  an  angel !  my  guardian 
spirit.” 

“  I  did  not,  then  appear  to  you  in  vain 
in  the  summer-house,  before  the  perpetra¬ 
tion  of  all  these  enormities.  But  courage ! 
Whoever  has  faith  and  spirit  for  the  di¬ 
vine,  retains  everything.” 


RE80UK. 

As  the  red-coat  said  these  words,  it  aj)- 
peared  to  me  as  if  his  bright  garment 
glowed  around  him  like  a  flame,  and  a 
greenish  light  shot  up  out  of  the  earth 
around  us;  but  it  was  only  the  trees. 
Colors  blendeti  strangely  with  one  another 
before  my  eyes.  At  last  all  was  extin¬ 
guished.  I  lay  in  a  fainting-fit.  I  was  no 
mnger  conscious.  Sometliing  had  come 
over  me. 

Then  I  felt  a  dim  return  of  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  a  far-off  sound  was  in  my  ears ;  atid 
before  my  eyes  broke  a  twilight  of  glim¬ 
mering  rays.  As  thought,  sound,  and 
vision  became  more  vivid,  I  thought  over 
my  condition,  but  I  could  not  make  out 
what  was  the  matter  with  me. 

“I  am  either  fainting,  or  losing  my 
senses,  or  dying,”  thought  I.  “  Is  the 
soul  tearing  herself  away  from  the  nerves, 
the  spirit  from  the  body :  what  then  re¬ 
mains  ?  A  world  is  departing  with  my 
senses ;  and  the  spirit,  as  a  dependent 
power,  is  resolved  into  the  ocean  of  all 
power.  Then  is  man  only  a  foam-bubble, 
thrown  up  from  the  ever-moving,  ever 
changing  surface  of  the  ocean  of  the  All, 
reflecting  in  itself  the  green  islands  and 
the  infinity  of  heaven.  And  the  reflected 
islands  and  heaven  vanish  away,  as  the 
bubble  returns  whence  it  came.  No,  no,” 
cried  I  to  myself ;  “  that  is  the  way  I  be¬ 
came  a  crimmal,  because  I  lost  all  faith  in 
God  and  in  myself,  and  had  given  myself 
up  to  the  brain-spun  threads  of  a  one- 
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sided  sophistry.  The  great  world-spirit  footsteps  around  me,  and  yet  saw  no  one 
is  no  Detul  Se^^  and  man’s  soul  no  bub-  in  the  cave. 

ble.”  There  came  a  soft  breath  upon  my 

So  I  thought,  and  opened  my  eyes,  and  cheek,  and  two  sweet  lips  once  more 
over  me  hovered  the  old  nuui,  as  if  rest-  touched  mine.  The  feeling  of  life  again 
ing  on  clouds,  witli  a  friendly  seriousness,  returned  to  my  outward  senses.  I  heard 
I  saw  no  longer  the  cold,  stem  features,  the  whispering  of  children’s  voices.  Dream 
but  a  mild  expression  in  his  transfigured  I  and  reality  were  mingled  confusedly  to- 
mien ;  but  the  light  dazzled  me,  and  I  |  gether ;  but  they  soon  began  to  be  parted 
socm  shut  my  eyes  again,  and  dreamed  on.  ;  the  one  from  the  other  more  distmctly, 
I  could  not  stir  a  limb.  i  until  I  came  fully  to  myself,  and  perceiveil 

^  What  is  the  matter  with  me,  or  what  j  clearly  what  was  round  me.  1  became 
is  going  to  take  place  ?”  thought  I ;  for  |  aware  that  I  was  lying  in  a  stiff,  uncom- 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  heard  the  hum  of ;  fortable  posture.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I 
cities  and  villages  go  by,  and  the  noise  of  were  on  the  sofa  in  my  summer-house, 
waving  woods ;  and  then  again  the  rush- 1 1  opened  my  eyes,  and  my  Fanny  hung 
ing  of  streams  and  the  roar  of  breakers ;  I  over  me.  It  was  her  kisses  that  had 
and  then  the  tinkling  of  sheep-folds  and  i  awakened  me.  Our  children  clapped 
the  songs  of  shepherds.  What  has  hap  i  their  hands  for  joy  when  they  saw  me 
pened  to  me  ?  whither  am  I  gomg  V”  I  awaking,  and  clambered  u])  on  the  sofa 
sighed  I,  softly,  with  a  great  efiSsrt.  '  upon  me,  crying,  one  after  the  other. 

Still  pver  me  hung  the  form  of  the  old  |  “  I*apa  I  papa !  good-moming  I”  And  my 
man,  and  his  eye  rested  tenderly  upon  dear  little  wife  locked  me  in  her  arms, 
me.  I  save  you,”  said  he  at  last,  in  a  and  with  eyes  filled  with  tears,  chid  me 
tone  unspeakably  gentle.  Fear  no  more.  '  for  having  slept  all  night  in  the  cold 
Thou  hast  seen  thy  lift:  and  thy  death.  {  summer-house ;  and  had  not  Christopher, 
Thou  weak  one,  be  a  man.  A  second  { our  man-servant,  come  back  but  a  quar- 
time  1  can  not  save  you.”  !  ter  of  an  hour  before  from  the  post-house. 

Thereupon  there  was  a  glimmering  be- ;  and  told  the  maids  in  the  kitenen  of  my 
fore  my  eyes,  and  luethought  I  lay  in  a  arrival,  not  a  soul  would  have  know'n  that 
rocky  cavern,  in  which  the  daylight  shone  >  1  had  come. 

through  a  narrow  cleft.  But  the  old  man  i  But  the  heavy  Walpurgis-dream  hml 
still  hung  over  me  as  he  said,  Now  thou  |  affected  me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  lay 
art  saved,  and  I  leave  thee.  I  have  ful-  still  for  some  time,  not  venturing  to  trust 
filled  my  wishes.”  my  eyes  or  my  ears.  I  looked  around  for 

“  But,”  sighed  I,  “  my  Fanny  1  my  chil-  '  the  fantastic  cave  in  the  desert,  but  still 
dren  1  Give  them  to  me  in  tnis  desert.”  '  I  was  in  the  summer-house.  There  lay 
The  old  man  answered,  “  They  are  still  the  drums,  whips,  and  playthings  on 
thine  already.”  ;  the  floor.  Upon  the  table  still  stood 

Blot  out  the  remembrance  of  my  guilt  I  Fanny’s  work-basket — all  just  as  1  hail 
for  ever,  if  thou  canst.”  ;  found  it  when  I  had  chosen  my  night’s 

The  old  man  spoke — ^  I  will  blot  it  out ;  |  lodging  there, 
it  will  trouble  thee  no  more.”  I  “  And  Christopher  has  but  just  re- 

As  he  said  this,  he  dissolved  away  over  >  turned  from  the  post-house  ?”  asked  1. 
me  like  a  mist,  and  I  gazed  at  the  gray  j  lias  he  slept  there  all  night  ?” 
rocks  above  me,  and  understood  nothing  j  ^’To  be 'sure,  you  strange  creature!” 
of  what  had  happened.  But  I  was  filled.  |  said  Fanny,  and  patted  my  check.  *Mle 
with  an  unspeakable  peace.  And  yet  it  I  says,  too,  that  you  yourself  told  him  to 
was  all  like  a  fairy  tale.  !  do  so.  Why  have  you  passed  the  night 

While  1  still  gazed  at  the  rocks  above  |  on  this  sofii,  which  is  as  hard  as  a  ro^  ? 
me,  the  lips  of  an  unseen  being  were  1  Why  did  you  not  rout  us  out  of  our  bods? 
pressed  to  mine.  I  felt  a  warm  kiss.  I  IIow  gladly  w'ould  wo  all  have  been  pre- 

I  pared  for  your  reception  ! 

I  I  started  with  delight.  “  You  have 
A  NEW  WORLD.  i  slept,  then,  safely  and  quietly  all  night  ?” 

I  asked  I. 

That  kiss  brought  me  back  to  earth,  j  Only  too  soundly,”  said  h'anny. 
I  thought  my  eyes  were  open,  but  1  found  |  “  Could  I  have  guessed  that  you  were  here 
that  they  were  shut ;  for  I  heard  light  i  in  the  summer-house,  there  would  have 
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been  an  end  of  all  sleep.  T  would  have  |  remarkable  than  many  a  life.  I  rely,  you 
slipped  to  you  like  a  ghost.  Do  you  know,  know,  much  upon  dreams.  They  do  not 
too,  that  it  is  Walpurgis-Night,  in  which  !  tell  us  of  the  future,  but  they  tell  us  of 
the  witches  and  hobgoblins  play  their  '  ourselves.  They  are  sometimes  the  dear- 
tricks  ?”  I  est  looking-glasses  of  the  soul. 

“  I  knew  it  only  too  well  I”  said  I,  and  | 
rubbed  my  eyes  and  smiled  joyfully  at 

finding  that  all  my  crimes  were  a  dream ;  Tt*®  temptkk  and  thk  temptation. 
that  neither  post-house  nor  city  was ' 

burned  ;  that  neither  the  red-coat  from  j  A  remarkabij^  although  indeed  not  ex- 
Prague,  nor  the  long-since-forgotten  Julia,  |  traordinary,  coincidence  occurred  on  the 
had  made  me  a  visit.  i  day  following  my  Walpurgis-dream. 

I  clasped  the  lovely  Fanny  more  fondly  '  My  wife  had  invited  some  friends  from 
to  my  heart ;  and  with  her  and  the  child- 1  the  city  to  a  little  family  festival.  On 
ren  upon  my  lap,  I  felt  now,  more  vividly  i  account  of  the  beauty  of  the  day,  we  dined 
than  ever,  the  |>eace  of  a  good  heart  and  i  in  the  apt^r  roomy  saloon  of  the  summer- 
pure  conscience.  I  house.  The  Walpurgis-dream  was  almost 

A  new  world  bloomed  around  me ;  and  '  blotted  out  from  my  memory  by  bright 
more  than  once  I  was  doubtful  whether  I  and  pleasant  realities, 
it  were  a  dream  or  not.  I  looked  often  j  My  servant  announced  a  strange  gen- 
toward  the  pleasant  roofs  of  our  town,  to  !  tleman  who  wished  to  speak  with  me — a 
convince  myself  that  I  had  thrown  no  i  Baron  Mandkville,  from  Drostow. 
candle  into  the  hay.  I  Fanny  saw  that  I  w.as  startled.  “  Yon 

Never  in  my  life  had  I  had  a  more  con-  j  will  not  surely,”  said  she,  “  tremble  before 
nected,  vivid,  and  definite  dream ;  only  ;  the  tempter,  if  he  does  not  bring  the 
at  the  last,  when  it  blended  itself  with  i  temptation  with  him,  and  not  even  before 
ray  waking  moments,  had  it  become  wild  ;  the  temptation,  while  you  are  at  my  side.” 
and  fantastic.  I  went  down.  There,  seated  on  the 

W e  went  in  trium|)h  through  the  beau-  very  sofa  where  I  had  slept  the  night  be- 
tiful  garden  to  the  pleasant  dwelling-  fore,  appeared  the  real,  living  r^-coat 
house,  where  all  my  household  w'elcomed  j  from  Prague.  He  arose,  greeted  me  like 
me  most  heartily.  After  I  had  altered  an  old  friend,  and  said,  “You  see  I  keep 
my  dress  a  little,  I  went,  loaded  with  all  my  promise.  I  must  now  see  your  lovely 
sorts  of  playthings  for  my  boys,  into  Fanny,  with  whom  I  hjive  become  quite 
Fanny’s  room  to  breakfast.  There  sat  accidentally  acquainte<l  through  your  con- 
the  young  mother  with  the  merry  little  fidential  letters.  Are  you  not  jealous? 
ones.  At  each  look  of  love,  a  new  rap-  And,”  ho  continued,  pointing  out  into  the 
ture  streamed  through  my  heart.  I  sank  !  garden,  “  I  have  brought  a  couple  of 
silently  on  Fanny’s  breast,  and  with  tears  j  guests  with  me,  my  brother  and  his  wife, 
of  ioy  presented  to  her  the  little  tokens  '  But  my  sister-in-law  already  knows  you. 
which  I  had  bought  for  her  in  Prague,  j  We  unexpectedly  met  in  Dresden,  and 
saying,  “  Fanny,  to-day  is  thy  birth-day.”  now  travel  in  company.” 

“  Never  have  I  celebrated  it  more  de-  j  I  expressed  mv  pleasure  at  seeing  him. 
lightfully  than  now  !”  said  she.  “I  have  i  Just  then' a  thick,  stout  man  entered  the 
you  again.  I  have  invited  some  of  our  j  room  where  we  were  speaking,  and  at  his 
friends  to  pass  the  day  w’ith  us,  to  w’el- 1  side  w.as  a  lady  in  a  traveling-dress.  Ima- 
come  you  home.  I  hope  it  does  not  dis-  |  gine  my  astonishment.  It  was  Julia,  the 
please  you  ?  But  now  sit  down  by  us,  wife  of  the  count  I 
and  tell  me  all  about  yourself.”  1  Julia  was  less  embarrassed  than  I,  al- 

But  my  remarkable  dream  stood  too  though  she  changed  color.  After  the 
vivi<lly  before  my  eves.  I  thought  it  first  civilities,  I  carried  my  guests  into  the 
would  be  a  relief  to  relate  it.  Fanny  list-  saloon  above.  I  introduced  them  to  my 
1‘ned,  and  became  very  serious.  “  Truly,”  Fanny.  The  tempter,  turned  visitor,  said 
s.aid  she,  at  last,  “  one  ought  to  believe  in  the  most  flattering  things  to  her. 
the  witchery  of  Walpurps-Night.  Thou  “  I  have,”  said  he,  “  already  quite  adored 

hast  dreamed  quite  a  sermon.  Be  yet  you  in  Prague,  where,  w’ithout  the  know- 
more  pious,  my  pious  one,  for  surelv  thy  ledge  of  your  husband,  I  got  to  know  all 

5ood  angel  hks  spoken  with  thee.  Write  the  little  family^  secrets  wmich  you  com¬ 
own  thy  dream.  Such  a  dream  is  more  municated  to  him.” 
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**  1  know  all,”  said  F annj  to  him.  You 
pud  fourteen  himdred  dc^lars  for  those 
secrete.  But  you  are,  after  all,  a  very  bad 
man,  for  j^ou  nave  caused  my  Robert  a 
restless  night.” 

“We  have  not  done  with  that  yet, 
Fanny,”  said  I;  “for  see,  here  is  the 
lovely  temptation ;”  and  then  I  introduced 
her  to  the  count's  wife — “  J ulia.” 

Women  never  suffer  long  from  embar¬ 
rassment.  Fanny  embraced  Julia  as  a 
sister,  and  placed  the  tempter  on  one  side 
of  her  and  the  temptation  ,on  the  other. 
“  As  far  as  possible  from  you !”  cried  she, 
in  a  tone  of  roguish  warning. 

Fumy  and  Julia,  although  they  had 
never  seen  each  other  before,  soon  became 
true  heart-sbters,  and  had  a  great  deal  to 
say  to  each  other,  making  me  the  butt  of 
their  raillery.  For  my  part,  it  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  delightful  to  see  these  two  together ; 
both  lovely — but  Julia  only  a  beautiful 
woman,  Fanny  an  angel. 

Julia,  as  I  learned  from  her  during  a 
walk  in  the  garden,  was  perfectly  happy. 
She  was  truly  attached  to  her  husband, 
on  accoimt  of  the  nobleness  of  his  charac¬ 
ter  ;  but  for  her  brother-in-law,  the  red¬ 
coat,  she  had  the  tender  affection  of  a 
child.  He  had  spent  much  of  his  life,  as  i 
she  told  me,  in  traveling,  and  now  resided 
on  an  estate  in  Poland,  near  her  husband’s, 
dividing  his  time  between  books,  and 
agricultural  labors,  and  offices  of  benevo¬ 
lence.  She  spoke  of  him  with  animation, 
and  insisted  that  a  better  man  did  not 
exist  on  earth.  I  gathered  from  all  she 
told  me  a  practical  reflection — that  one 
must  not  trust  too  much  to  physiognomy. 

“  Why  did  you  put  that  mysterious 
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question  to  me  at  Prague,”  said  I,  after 
a  while,  to  the  worthy  red-coat :  “2>o  yo»i 
not  ktwfff  now  who  lam^  and  what  I  want 
of  you  f"  For  it  was  these  words  that 
had  struck  me  so  at  Prague,  and  had 
afterward  sounded  again  so  distinctly  in 
my  dream. 

“  It  is  pliun  enough  what  1  meant,” 
cried  he.  “  I  wanted  to  tell  you,  as  I 
brought  back  your  pocket-bool^  what  I 
wish^  with  you,  and  wanted  also  to  let 
you  know  that  I  was  the  finder,  that  you 
should  put  confidence  in  me,  and  give  me 
some  proofs  of  your  loss.  You  continued 
to  be  as  reserved  as  if  I  were  a  suspicious 
person,  and  yet  I  saw  your  disquiet,  and 
could  not  doubt  that  the  right  man  stood 
before  me.” 

I  now  related  to  him  ray  dream.  “  Sir,” 
cried  he,  “  long  live  the  Walpurgis-spirits  ! 
The  dream  deserves  to  be  a  chapter  in 
moral  philosophy  and  psychology.  If  you 
do  not  carefully  write  it  down,  I  will  do 
it  myself,  and  send  it  to  you  in  print. 
There  are  right  golden  lessons  in  it.  I 
am  glad,  however,  that  I  have  the  honor 
to  shine  at  last  as  an  angel  of  liglit,  other¬ 
wise  I  would  not  listen  to  a  word  more  of 
your  Walpurgis-Night  adventure.” 

We  spent  a  happy  day  together  ;.I  with 
the  truly  excellent  Maudevule,  and  Fanny 
with  Julia. 

When  we  parted  at  evening,  Fanny 
said  to  me,  when  we  reached  the  door ; 
“  Here  we  will  bid  good-by,  and  not  ac¬ 
company  the  beautiful  temptation  a  step 
farther.  Your  Walpurgis-dream  contains 
a  good  lesson  for  me  too.  Do  you  not 
know  me,  sir,  and  what  your  Fanny  wants 
with  you.” 


From  Tlton. 
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In  1831,  Lord  Mahon  read  to  the  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Antiquaries  the  history  of  this  sa¬ 
cred  relic,  of  which  the  foUowing  is  an 
abstract ; 

In  tl^  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constan¬ 
tine  the  Great,  his  mother  Helena,  when 
almost  an  octogenarian,  undertook  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Jerusalem,  in  search  of  the 


Holy  Sepulcher,  and  the  Cross  on  which 
Jesus  Christ  had  suffered.  A  vision,  or 
perhaps  dream,  disclosed  the  place  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher ;  the  three  crosses  w'ere 
found  buried  near  it,  and  that  of  the 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  been  distinguished 
from  the  others  by  its  healing  powers  on 
the  sick,  and  even  restoring  a  corpse  to 
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life.  The  spot  was  immediately  conse¬ 
crated  by  a  church,  called  the  New  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  of  such  magnificence,  that  the 
celebrateil  Eusebius  regarded  it  as  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  for  a  city  of  that  name.  A  Terse  of 
the  sybil  was  also  remembered  or  com¬ 
posed,  which,  like  all  predictions  after  the 
event,  tallied  in  a  surprising  manner  with 
the  object  they  so  happily  revealed. 

The  greater  share  oi  the  Cross  was  left 
at  Jerusalem,  set  in  a  case  of  silver;  .and 
the  remainder  was  sent  to  Constantine, 
who,  in  hopes  of  securing  the  prosperity 
and  duration  of  his  empire,  enclosed  it 
within  his  own  statue  on  the  Byzantine 
Forum.  The  pilgrims,  also,  who  thronged 
to  Jerusalem  during  a  long  course  of 
years,  often  obtained  a  small  fragment  of 
the  Cross  for  themselves ;  so,  that,  at 
length,  according  to  the  strong  expres¬ 
sion  of  Saint  Cyril,  the  whole  earth  was 
filled  with  this  sacred  wood.  Even  at 

t)re8ent  there  is  scarcely  a  Homan  Catho- 
ic  cathedral  which  docs  not  display  some 

t)retendcd  pieces  of  this  relic  ;  and  it  has 
)een  computed,  with  some  exaggeration, 
that,  were  they  all  collected  together, 
.they  might  prove  sufficient  for  building  a 
ship  of  the  line.  To  accoiint  for  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  diftusion  of  so  limited  a  quan¬ 
tity,  Saint  Cyril  has  asserted  its  preter¬ 
natural  growth  and  vegetation,  which  he 
ingeniously  compares  to  tlie  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes. 

From  this  period  the  history  of  the  holy 
Cross  may  be  clearly  traced  through  the 
twelve  succeeding  centuries.  In  spite  of 
its  frequent  partitions,  say  the  monkish 
writers,  the  Cross  remained  undiminished 
at  Jerusalem  until  the  year  614,  when 
that  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
Persians,  who  removed  the  relic  to  Per¬ 
sia,  where  it  continued  fourteen  years, 
until  the  victories  of  the  Emperor  Ile- 
raclius,  who  restored  it  to  its  former 
station  on  Mount  Calvary;  the  emperor 
lying  aside  his  diadem  and  purple,  and 
lH*.aring  the  Cross  on  his  own  shoulders 
toward  the  Holy  Sejiulcher.  An  officer 
was  then  appointed  to  its  peculiar  care, 
with  the  title  of  titanroputajr ;  and  the 
anniversary  of  this  event,  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  is  still  celebrated  in  the  Greek 
Church  as  a  festival,  under  the  name  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 

Only  eight  years  afterward,  (A.D.  636,) 
an  army  of  Arabs,  proselytes  of  Mohammed, 
invaded  Palestine ;  the  imperial  forces 


were  routed  at  Termuck,  and  Ileraclius, 
downcast  and  dismayed,  returned  to  Con- 
stantmople,  bearing  wnth  him  the  invalua¬ 
ble  fragment,  whose  alleged  miraculous 
powers  were  never  exerted  for  its  own 
protection.  It  was,  hovever,  preserved 
at  Constantinople  with  the  utmost  venera¬ 
tion  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sophia,  and 
the  honors  paid  to  it  are  attested  by  the 
father  of  English  hbtorians,  Bede.  N ever 
but  on  the  three  solemn  festivals  of  the 
year  was  its  costly  case  unclosed ;  when  a 
grateful  odor  pervaded  the  whole  church, 
and  a  fluid  resembling  oil  distilled  from 
the  knots  in  the  wood,  of  which  the  least 
drop  was  thought  sufficient  to  cure  the 
most  inveterate  disease. 

In  the  year  1078,  the  Holy  Cross  recom¬ 
menced  its  travels.  During  the  tumultu¬ 
ous  deposition  of  Michael  VII.,  a  wealthv 
citizen  of  Amalfi  secured  the  Cross  in  its 
golden  case  set  with  jewels,  and  offered 
the  relic  at  the  shrine  of  Saint  Benedict, 
at  Casinum.  We  next  trace  the  Cross  to 
Palestine,  where  the  Crusaders  bore  it  in 
the  van  of  their  armies  M'hen  marching 
against  the  Mussulmans ;  during  one  of 
tlieir  battles  with  Saladin,  the  sacred  relic 
was  broken,  and  one  half  of  it  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  enemy,  and  most  probably 
destroyed.  The  remaining  fragment, 
early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  took  the 
field  with  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the 
Duke  of  Austria :  from  whom  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  their  brother  crusaders, 
the  Latin  sovereigns  of  Constantinople ; 
but  it  was  not  received  with  its  ancient 
share  of  veneration — a  new  Crown  of 
Thoms,  alleged  to  be  that  of  the  Passion, 
holding  at  this  period  a  far  higher  rank 
with  the  public. 

In  the  the  year  1238,  the  pressure  of 
poverty  and  impending  ruin  compelled 
the  Emperor  Baldwin  II.  to  sell  what  the 
)iety  of  Louis,  king  of  France,  induced 
lim  as  eagerly  to  purchase.  A  very  con¬ 
siderable  sum  w'as  given  in  exchange  for 
the  holy  wood ;  and  on  its  arrival  in  Paris, 
it  was  deposited  by  King  Louis  in  a  chapel, 
w'hich  he  built  on  this  occasion.  There 
the  Cross  remained  for  above  three  hun¬ 
dred  years,  until  May  20,  1575,  it  dis¬ 
appeared  from  its  station:  the  robber 
could  not  be  traced,  nor  the  spoil  re¬ 
covered,  when  it  w'as  reported  that  Henry 
II.  had  secretly  sold  it  to  the  Venetians ; 
and  to  api)ca.se  the  angry  murmurs  of  his 
subjects,  Ilenry,  the  next  year,  on  Easter- 
day,  announced  that  a  new  Cross  had  been 
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prepared  for  their  consolation,  of  the  same 
shape,  size,  and  appearance  of  the  stolen 
relic,  and  asserted  that,  in  divine  powers, 
or  claim  to  reli^ous  worship,  it  was  but 
little  inferior  to  its  model ;  and  ^  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Paris,”  says  Estoile,  an  eye-witness 
of  this  transaction,  “  being  very  devout, 
and  easy  of  faith  on  such  subjects,  grate¬ 
fully  bailed  the  restoration  of  some  tangi¬ 
ble  and  immediate  obj  ect  for  their  prayers.” 
Of  the  original  firagment  no  further  trace 
has  been  found. 

It  should  be  added,  that  Constantine 
the  Great  obtained,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Cross,  the  pretended  nails  of  the  Pas¬ 
sion.  He  melted  part  of  them  into  a 
helmet  for  himself;  and  the  other  part 
was  converted  into  a  bridle  for  his  horse, 
in  supposed  obedience  to  a  prophetic  text 
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of  Zechariah;  “In  that  day  there  shall 
be  upon  the  bells  ^ridles)  of  the  horsesf 
holiness  unto  the  Lord,”  (Zech.  14:  20.) 
Yet,  though  the  helmet  alone  might  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  required  all  the  nails  which 
could  possibly  be  employed  in  a  crucifix¬ 
ion,  it  IS  not  unusual  m  Southern  Europe 
to  meet  with  fragments  of  old  iron  for 
which  the  same  sacred  origin  is  claimed. 
Thus  Lord  Mahon  saw  at  Catania,  in 
Sicily,  one  of  these  nails,  which  is  believed 
to  possess  miraculous  powers.  There  is 
another  in  a  private  oratory  of  the  Escu- 
rial.  All  the  nails  from  the  time  of  Con¬ 
stantine  are  rejected  as  spurious  by  Car¬ 
dinal  Baronius ;  yet  Pope  Innocent  VI. 
expressed  his  belief  in  their  authenticity. 
One  of  the  nails  is  stated  to  have  been 
used  in  the  Iron  Crown  of  Lombardy. 
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Three  and  thirty  years  ago,  (it  is  only 
forty-one  this  twenty-first  dav  of  April, 
.V.D.  1857,  since  Charlotte  llronte  was 
bom,)  a  party  of  children  were  pithered 
found  the  kitchen  fire  in  the  old-fashioned 
parsonage  of  Haworth.  There  were  four 
of  them,  Charlotte,  Emily,  Anne,  Bran- 
M'ell — a  brother  and  three  sisters.  Two 
older  ones  were  among  the  rest  last 
autumn,  but  they  lie  with  their  mother 
now  in  the  churchyard  outside.  How  the 
eldest  died  may  1^  gathered  from  a  few 
branding  pages  m  “Jane  Eyre.”  The  child 
was  killed  by  cruel  neglect,  and  though 
the  little  martyr  never  bore  malice  to  any 
living  creature  in  her  life,  her  death  has 
l)een  bitterly  avenged. 


“•  “  Tlie  Life  of  Clmrlottc  Bront^”  AoUior  of  “Jane 
Eyre."  By  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Author  of  “  Mary  Bartoa” 
'Lmdon  :  Smith,  EMer,  and  Co.  2  vols.  1867. 


The  village  of  Haworth  lies  high  among 
the  Yorkshire  uplands,  and  the  parsonage 
looks  down  upon  the  village.  There  are 
no  trees,  little  vegetation  of  any  kind,  a 
few  stunted  bushes  and  shrubs  in  front  of 
the  house ;  behind,  right  up  to  the  kitch¬ 
en  door,  a  wide  expanse  of  bleak  and 
melancholy  moor.  For  weeks  together, 
in  winter,  the  inmates  are  blockaded  by 
the  snow  which  the  north  wind  brings 
down  from  the  hills.  But  the  old  church 
is  not  a  stone’s  cast  across  the  tombstones, 
so  that  service  on  Sundays  is  seldom 
missed  by  the  little  dwellers  in  the  par¬ 
sonage.  The  members  of  the  eongrega- 
tion  are  imprisoned  in  narrow  castmlatc^l 
pews,  on  wnich  the  names  of  the  proprie¬ 
tors  are  painted  in  white  letters,  as  they 
are  painted  on  coflSns.  There  is  now,  1 857, 
1  a  8<juare  tablet  inserted  in  the  wall,  “  To 
I  the  memory  of  Charlotte  Bronte.” 
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The  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte,  who  has  come 
all  the  wav  from  Ireland  to  plant  himself 
finally  in  this  hopeful  district,  is  the  incum¬ 
bent — a  strict,  honorable,  conscientious 
man.  There  is  still  a  dash  of  the  wild 
Irishman  in  him,  notwithstanding  his 
Cambridge  education  and  sacred  calling : 
so  that,  when  angry  or  annoyed,  “ho  works 
off  his  volcanic  wrath  by  firing  pistols  in 
rapid  succsssion  out  of  the  back-door,” 
which  opens,  luckily,  upon  the  moors,  across 
which  no  one  travels  except  the  itinerant 
packmen  who  come  from  the  unknown 
country  on  the  other  side  of  the  hills.  His 

Iiarishioncrs  are  a  rough,  lawless,  and 
dndly  set,  with  the  shrewd  sagacity  and 
blunt  address  of  men  born  and  bred  in  the 
West-Riding. 

The  children,  with  the  ruddy  fire-light 
lighting  up  their  faces,  form  a  curious 
group.  None  of  them  are  very  good-look¬ 
ing,  except  the  brother.  Of  the  sisters, 

“  Emily  is  the  prettiest.”  Charlotte  is 
plain,  and  very  diminutive ;  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  these  disadvantages,  her  hair  is 
soft,  thick,  and  brown,  and  her  eyes  emit 
a  wonderful  light — vivid  and  radiant.  “  I 
never  saw  the  like,”  Mrs.  Gaskell  says, 

“  in  any  other  human  creature.”  She  is 
very  short-sighted,  however,  though  her 
friends  accuse  her  of  being  able  to  see, 
like  a  cat,  in  the  dark ;  and  she  constructs 
hieroglyphics  so  minute  that  they  can  not 
be  read  now  without  a  microscope.  They 
must  write  so  in  LUliput,  if  they  write  at 
all  there. 

The  father  is  occupied  with  the  duties 
of  hb  parish,  and  as  there  is  no  society  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  children  are  left 
very  much  to  themselves  and  “  Tabby,” 
the  old  Yorkshire  serving-woman.  They 
are  grave,  quiet,  considerate.  They  never 
play  riotously,  as  children  do  play,  and 
ought  to  play.  The  elder  sedulously 
watch  the  young  ones,  and  nurse  them  in 
a  grave,  motherly  way,  which  reminds  us 
of  0611.010  charming  sketches  in  Leech's 
|K>rtfolio.  But  from  the  youngest  up  to 
Charlotte,  they  are  all  sedate  and  preco¬ 
cious.  They  write  plays  and  act  them. 
They  publish  a  magazine  for  themselves 
every  month ;  and  they  give  us,  as  Black- 
leood  used  to  do  in  those  days,  “  a  double 
number  for  December.”  Charlotte’s  fa¬ 
vorite  hero  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
He  and  his  sons,  the  Marquis  of  Douro 
and  Lord  Charles  Wellesley,  appear  in  a 
hundred  romances  which  she  wrote  in 
those  invisible  microscopic  characters  be¬ 


fore  she  was  fourteen.  The  little  creatures 
are  fierce  politicians — Tories  to  the  back¬ 
bone,  every  one  of  them.  They  read  the 
John  BuU  and  Blackwood's  Magcaint. 
“The  editor,”  says  Charlotte,  solemnly,  in 
a  paper  written  at  the  time,  “  is  Mr.  Chris¬ 
topher  North,  an  old  man,  seventy  four 
years  of  age ;  the  first  of  April  is  his  birth¬ 
day:  his  company  are  Timothy  Tickler, 
Morgan  O’Doherty,  Macrabin  Mordecai. 
and  James  Hogg,  a  man  of  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius,  a  Scottish  shepherd.”  One 
of  their  plays  is  entitled  “  The  Islanders.” 
In  it  each  of  the  children  takes  possession 
of  a  favorite  bland,  and  selects  “chief 
men  ”  to  carry  on  the  government. 

“  Branwell,”  b  Charlotte’s  contemporary 
account,  “chose  John  Bull,  Astley  Cooper, 
and  Leigh  Hunt;  Emilv,  Walter  Scott, 
Mr.  Lockhart,  Johnny  Lockhart;  Anne, 
Michael  Sadler,  Lord  Bentinck,  and  Sir 
Henry  Halford.  I  chose  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  two  sons,  Christopher 
North  and  Co.,  and  Mr.  Abemetny.” 
Little  sister  Annie,  who  is  seven,  and  has 
to  be  lifted  upon  her  chair,  chooses  Sir 
Henry  Halford  and  Mr.  Sadler  1 

A  strange  childhood !  —  out  of  which, 
through  various  schools  and  others  harsh 
experiences,  the  Brontes  grew  up  to  man 
and  woman’s  estate,  and  which  explains  a 
good  deal  in  their  subsequent  nistorj-. 
They  are  the  offspring  of  the  moors ;  and 
after  the  sea — whose  authority  b  supreme 
— the  moorland  has  perhaps  the  strongest 
influence  in  forming  and  determining  the 
character.  All  their  lives  the  Brontes 
love  these  moors  intensely.  They  look 
down  from  their  bleak  “  hills  of  Judea,” 
and  wonder  how  the  dwellers  contrive  to 
exbt  in  the  “  Philistine  fiats  ”  beneath. 
The  turbid  waters  of  their  “beck”  are 
more  sacred  than  the  Jordan’s.  In  dreams, 
at  Brussels,  they  hear  the  Haworth  hare¬ 
bells  rustle  in  the  wind.  Emily  can  not 
live  away  from  them.  She  pines  and  sick¬ 
ens,  and  would  die  if  she  were  not  brought 
back  and  restored  to  their  wild  companion¬ 
ship.  Every  thing  they  say  or  write  is 
consecrated  by  tab  bleak  communion. 
Their  honey  has  the  taste  of  the  heath. 
The  scent  of  the  heather  is  as  clearly  trace¬ 
able  in  their  works  as  the  smack  of  the 
salt  sea  in  the  architecture  of  the  lagoons. 

After  passing  through  much  unconge¬ 
nial  drudgery  as  teachers,  both  at  home 
and  on  the  Continent,  the  sisters,  in 
1844,  find  themselves  once  more  united  in 
the  quiet  home  among  the  hills.  Through- 
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out  the  intervening  period,  Charlotte  has 
been  silently  amassing  materials  for  future 
work.  Nothing  comes  amiss  to  that  ob¬ 
servant  and  inventive  brain.  She  notices 
every  one  with  whom_  she  is  brought  into 
contact — dissects  and  analyzes.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  when  she  begins  to  write,  her 
life  is  transcribed  into  her  novels.  The 
one  is  a  daguerreotype  of  the  other.  The 
scenes  reviewers  condemn  as  exaggerated, 
the  characters  they  pronounce  unnatural, 
.are  taken  from  personal  experience.  When 
you  read  her  life,  you  read  “  Jane  Eyre,” 
“  Shirley,”  “  Villette,”  in  fragments.  The 
separate  parts  have  simply  to  be  taken  out, 
arranged,  riveted  together,  and  you  have 
the  romance.  But  what  in  the  life  is  frag¬ 
mentary  and  incomplete — ^for  we  live  bit 
by  bit,  and  never  contrive  to  act  out  our 
play  uninterruptedly  at  one  sitting — is  by 
the  artist’s  insight  cast  into  dramatic  se¬ 
quence.  -In  one  of  her  letters.  Miss  Bronte 
<iescribes  the  way  in  which  she  molds 
her  experience  into  fiction  : 

“  You  are  not  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  are  literal  portraits.  It  would  not  suit 
the  rules  of  art,  nor  of  my  own  feelings,  to 
write  in  that  style.  We  only  suffer  reality  to 
HU^gat,  never  to  dictate.  The  heroines  are  ab¬ 
stractions,  and  the  heroes  too.  Qualities  I  have 
sjen,  loved,  and  admired,  are  here  and  there 
put  in  as  decorative  gems,  to  be  preserved  in 
that  setting.” 

But  no  explanation  can  ever  be  quite  ex- 
haustive.  The  experience  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  explain  the  work.  For  between  lies 
the  mystery  of  Genius. 

What  Charlotte  is  when  she  returns 
from  the  Brussels  jueniiton,  she  remains  till 
her  death.  Very  small  of  stature — when 
ordering  any  piece  of  dress  she  has  to  give 
special  instructions,  **  the  full  woman’s  size 
not  suiting  me very  ouiet,  shy,  and  diflS- 
dent ;  very  resolute  w’hen  a  duty  has  to 
be  performed ;  very  timid  when  happiness 
has  to  be  encountered  or  success  enjoyed. 
Her  physical  constitution  is  miserably 
weak  and  sensitive,  but  her  will  is  perfect. 
She  is  never  exacting,  never  sanguine, 
never  disappointed  when  people  fail  her. 
From  her  earliest  years  she  has  schooled 
herself  not  to  expect  or  demand  much — 
scarcely,  indeed,  to  hope  at  all.  Yet  the 
spell  of  the  imagination  is  very  potent 
upon  her ;  sometimes  she  invites  it,  some* 
times  she  dreads  it ;  but  it  may  not  be 
disobeyed,  even  when  it  torments  her. 


One  might  expect  such  a  woman  to  hold 
extreme,  exaggerated,  unhealthy  views ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  is  always  moderate. 
Vagueness,  inaccuracy,  slovenliness,  whe¬ 
ther  in  mind  or  person,  she  can  not  toler¬ 
ate.  Sentiment  and  sentimental  insincer¬ 
ity  are  repugnant  to  the  simple  directness 
of  her  character.  She  was  naturally  and 
by  education  superstitions,  and  her  men¬ 
tal  conflicts  would  have  driven  many  a 
man  into  the  cloister.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  her.  She  is  deeply  religious,  but 
never  fanatical.  She  has  the  old  Puritans’ 
perfect  confidence  in  God’s  government ; 
to  her,  as  to  them,  the  trials  of  life  arc 
divinely  appointed,  and  “  at  the  end  of  all 
exists  the  Great  Hope  ;  ”  but  there  is  no 
narrowness  in  her  creed.  She  does  not 
venture  to  attribute  to  the  Almighty,  in 
the  government  of  his  universe,  the  partial¬ 
ities  of  a  parish  bigot.  It  is  indeed  most 
interesting  to  find  this  girl,  in  her  York¬ 
shire  solitudes,  grasping,  single-handed, 
at  doctrines  to  which  our  most  devout  men 
are  yet  blindly  striving,  as  they  best  can. 
The  character  altogether  is  very  complex 
—cool  yet  vivid,  affluent  yet  ascetic,  vehe¬ 
ment  yet  sedate. 

In  1844,  the  sisters,  as  we  have  said,  are 
agmn  united,  and  recommence  the  inter¬ 
rupted  occupations.  The  stock  of  the  rus¬ 
tic  stationer  is  exhausted  by  the  reams  of 
paper  the  g^irls  consume ;  letters  to  famous 
men  —  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey, 
publishers  in  London,  editors  in  Edin¬ 
burgh — pass  incessantly  through  the  vil¬ 
lage  post-office ;  and  an  occasional  epistle 
returns  for  “  Mr.  Currer  Bell,”  though 
“  no  such  gentleman,”  Mr.  Bront6  assures 
the  carrier,  “lives  in  the  parish.”  The 
first  fruit  of  this  suppressed  agitation  is 
the  advent  from  the  metropolis  of  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  volume,  “  Poems  by  Currer,  Ellis, 
and  Acton  Bell.” 

That  modest  little  volume  has  an  old 
charm  for  us,  in  its  rude  typography,  plain 
binding,  peculiar  punctuation,  and  the 
date,  1846,  on  the  title  page — just  the  year 
Sir  Robert  repealed  the  Com  Laws.  For 
it  was  when  the  country  was  in  the  last 
throes  of  that  great  conflict,  when  Peel 
was  winning  victory  for  the  people  and 
defeat  for  himself,  and  the  barbed  shafts 
of  the  Israelite  quivered  every  field-night 
under  the  Minister’s  spotless  shirt-front, 
that  the  poems  of  the  three  sisters  W’ere 
^ven  to  the  world,  and  permitted  to  pass 
unnoticed,  as  was  indeed  to  be  looked  for. 
Yet  the  book  is  one  that  might  have  ri- 
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veted  attention  even  then,  and  must  not 
now  be  forgotten. 

For  the  poems  are  perfectly  genuine — 
veritable  utterances  of  the  women  who 
wrote  them.  There  is  no  poetic  exagger¬ 
ation,  no  false  sentiment  nor  study  of  the¬ 
atrical  effect.  They  do  not  wanton  with 
the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  I  do  not  believe 
that  more  than  half  a  dozen  metaphors  oc¬ 
cur  throughout  the  volume.  A  Puritan 
could  not  be  more  conscientious  in  his  in¬ 
tercourse  with  his  crop-eared  brethren, 
than  these  girls  are  in  their  ]>oetic  talk. 
The  imagination  is  taken  to  task.  The 
estimate  of  life  is  strictly  subdued.  They 
have  worked  out  an  experience  for  them¬ 
selves,  and,  with  God’s  help,  they  will  stick 
to  it.  Their  gravity  of  thought  and  chaste¬ 
ness  of  language  contrast  strikingly  with 
the  florid  and  exuberant  ornamentation  of 
our  younger  poets — the  poets  of  the  Re- 
naUmnce. 

And,  because  of  this  entire  genuineness, 
they  never  imitate.  There  is  no  foreign 
music  in  their  melody.  One  does  not  de¬ 
tect  the  influence  of  any  other  writer. 
Young  poets  are  habitual  plagiarists;  but 
with  this  volume  neither  Byron,  nor  Scott, 
nor  Ten^son,nor  Browning,  has  anything 
to  do.  The  writers  speak  out  plainly  and 
calmly  what  they  have  felt  themselves, 
.and  their  thoughts  assume,  without  effort, 
the  poetic  form  to  which  they  are  most 
ad^te<l. 

They  speak  calmly,  I  say,  yet  we  feel 
Kometinies  that  this  composure  is  enforced. 
There  are  deeps  of  passion  underneath  the 
passionless  face.  The  estimate  of  life  is 
studiously  grave  and  somber ;  but  at  times 
an  intoxicating  sense  of  liberty  thrills  their 
blood,  and  the  wild  gladness  of  a  Bacchante 
s])arklcs  in  their  eyes : 

“  Fd  die  when  all  the  foam  is  up, 

The  bright  wine  sparkling  high, 

Nor  wait  till  in  th’  exhaust^  cup 
Life’s  dull  dregs  only  lie.” 

There  is  the  martyr’s  spirit,  but  there  is 
the  hero’s  too.  They  tciU  not  love  nor 
hate  over-much  :  but  the  throbbing  of  the 
wounded  heart  can  not  be  always  re¬ 
strained,  and  at  times  they  are  intensely 
bitter : 

”  They  named  him  mad,  and  laid  his  bones 
Where  holier  ashes  lie, 

But  doubt  not  that  lus  spirit  groans 
In  hell’s  eternity.” 
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There  are  indications  in  Currer’s  contribu¬ 
tions  of  that  amazing  intellectual  force 
which,  a  year  afterward,  was  to  move  pain¬ 
fully  every  English  heart ;  but  as  yet  she 
has  not  learned  her  stren^h.  Her  steps 
are  restrained  and  embarrassed.  She  does 
not  move  freely.  She  touches  life  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers,  so  to  speak :  her 
whole  heart  and  soul  have  not  yet  been 
cast  into  her  work. 

Yet  most  of  the  subjects  are  strangely 
chosen  for  girls,  and  such  as  a  very  ma^ed 
and  decided  idiosyncrasy  alone  would 
have  selected.  In  Acton’s,  indeed,  there 
is  more  of  the  ordinary  woman,  mild,  pa¬ 
tient,  devout,  loving ;  and  her  poetry  has 
little  to  distinguish  it  from  the  poetry  of 
many  women  who  acquire  “  the  faculty  of 
verse.”  But  those  ot  the  other  two  are 
very  different.  In  them  there  is  none  of 
the  ordinary  romance  of  girlhood.  Their 
heroes  are  not  the  heroes  of  the  ball-room, 
but  of  the  covenant  and  the  stake — the 
warrior-priest  who  can  die  for  his  faith ; 
the  patriot  who,  if  it  be  for  his  country’s 
gain,  will  steadi^tly  allow  his  honor  to 
be  soiled,  and 

“  Wait  securely 
For  the  atoning  hour  to  come 

the  worker  who  in  his  loneliness  achieves 
the  redemption  of  his  people ;  the  martyr 
with  the  thorny  crown  upon  his  brow,  but 
with  the  peace  of  God  and  the  hope  of 
immortality  in  his  heart.  Success,  the 
usual  gauge  applied  by  youth,  is  not  with 
them  the  test  of  worth ; 

“  The  long  war  closing  in  defeat. 

Defeat  serenely  borne,” 

is  in  their  eyes  the  noblest  fate  that  can 
be  reserved  for  any  man.  So  they  do  not 
pray  for  happiness,  but  for  inward  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  patience  which  endures  to 
the  end. 

“  Of  God  alone,  and  self-reliance, 

I  ask  for  solace — ^hope  for  aid.” 

Praise,  fame,  friendship,  the  good  word 
of  the  world,  they  do  not  covet ;  they  can 
live  without  them;  nay,  resign  them  cheer¬ 
fully,  if  need  be. 

“  There’s  such  a  thing  as  dwelling 
On  the  thought  ourselves  have  nursed, 

And  with  scorn  and  courage  teUing 
The  world  to  do  its  WOTSt” 
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And  these  are  the  feelings  expressed,  not 
by  strong  men,  but  by  two  delicate  wo¬ 
men  in  their  girlhood !  The  stem  spirit 
of  their  northern  hills  and  of  the  bleak 
Yorkshire  moorland  haunted  their  birth¬ 
place,  and  must  have  entered  early  into 
their  souls. 

Yet  the  book  docs  not  altogether  lack 
the  gentler  graces  of  poetry.  In  the  con¬ 
cise  realism  of  Currer  there  is  little  indeed 
of  that  abstract  and  ethereal  spirit  men 
call  the  imagination ;  but  it  inspires  the 
udld  and  plaintive  music  of  many  of  Ellis's 
songs,  ^me  of  these  are  so  perfect  that 
we  can  not  understand  why  they  are  not 
widely  known ;  certainly  modern  poetry 
lias  produced  few  lyrics  more  fehcitous 
either  in  sentiment  or  expression  than 
“  Remembrance.”  How  (quaint  and  com¬ 
posed,  and  yet  how  plaintive,  it  is !  The 
bereaved  speaks  calmly,  but  there  is  a 
pasuon  of  tears  below  : 

“bbuxubkakce. 

“Gold  in  the  earth — and  the  deep  snow  pQed  above 
thee, 

Far,  far  removed,  cold  in  the  dreary  grave  I 
Have  I  forgot,  my  only  love,  to  love  thee. 

Severed  at  last  by  Time’s  all-severing  wave  ? 

“Now,  when  alone,  do  my  thoughts  no  longer  hover 
Over  the  mountains,  on  that  northern  shore, 
Resting  their  wings  where  heath  and  fem-leaves 
cover' 

Thy  noble  heart  for  ever,  ever  more  7 

“  Cold  in  the  earth — and  fifteen  wild  Deoembera 
From  thoac  brown  hills,  have  melted  into  spring: 
Faithful,  indeed,  is  the  spirit  that  rem -(nbers 
After  such  years  of  chuge  and  suffering  I 

“  Sweet  love  of  youth,  forgive,  if  I  forget  thee. 
While  the  world’s  tide  is  bearing  mo  along ; 
Other  desires  and  other  hopes  beset  roc, 

Hopes  which  obscure,  but  can  not  do  thee  wrong  I 

“  No  later  light  has  lighted  up  roy  heaven, 

No  second  room  has  ever  shone  for  me ; 

All  my  life’s  bliss  from  thy  dear  life  was  given, 

All  my  life’s  bliss  is  in  the  grave  with  thee. 

**  But  when  the  days  o(  golden  dreams  had  perished, 
And  even  deqmr  was  powerless  to  destroy. 
Then  did  I  learn  how  existence  could  be  cherished, 
Strengriiened  and  fed  without  the  aid  of  joy. 

“  Then  did  I  check  the  tears  naeless  passion — 
Weaned  my  young  soul  from  yearning  after  thine; 
Sternly  denied  its  burning  wish  to  has^n 
Down  to  that  tomb  already  more  than  mine. 

‘  And,  even  yet,  I  dare  not  let  it  languish. 

Dare  not  indulge  in  memory’s  rapturous  pain ; 
Once  drinkiDg  deep  of  that  divinest  anguish. 

How  could  I  seedr  the  empty  wwld  again  7” 


The  lyric  entitled  “  A  Death-Scene,”  in 
which  a  girl  passionately  beseeches  her 
dying  lover  not  to  quit  her,  has  a  beauty 
of  a  peculiar  kind  : 

“  0  Day  I  be  can  not  die 

When  thou  so  &ir  art  shining 
0  Sun  in  such  a  glorious  sky, 

So  tranquilly  doclining ;  ' 

“  He  can  not  leave  thee  now 

While  froeli  wost-winds  are  blowing. 

And  all  around  his  youthful  brow 
Thy  cheerful  light  Is  glowing ! 

“  Beside  thee,  on  my  knee, 

Hy  dearest  friend  I  I  pray 
That  thou  to  cross  tho  eternal  sea , 

Wouldst  yet  one  hour  delay. 

“I  boar  its  l^lows  roar 

1  see  them  foaming  high ; 

But  no  glimpse  of  a  further  shore 
Has  blest  my  straining  eye. 

“  Believe  not  what  they  urge 
Of  Eden  isjes  beyond ; 

Turn  back  from  tliat  tempestuous  surge 
To  thy  own  native  land. 

“It  is  not  death,  but  pain. 

That  struggles  in  thy  breast — 

Nay,  rally,  Edward,  rouse  again ; 

I  can  not  let  thee  rest  I  ’’ 

“  One  long  look  that  sore  reproved  me 
For  the  woe  I  could  not  bear — 

One  mute  look  of  suffering  moved  me 
To  repent  my  useless  prayer. 

“  Paled,  at  length,  the  sweet  sun  setting. 

Sunk  to  peace  the  twilight  breeze : 

Summer  dews  fell  softly,  wetting 
Glen,  and  glade,  and  silent  trees. 

“  Then  his  eyes  began  to  weary. 

Weighed  beneath  a  mortal  deep  ; 

And  their  orbs  grew  strangely  dreary, 

Clouded,  even  as  they  would  weep. 

“But  they  wept  not,  but  they  changed  not, 
Never  moved  and  never  closed ; 

Troubled  still,  and  still  they  ranged  not, 
Wandered  not,  not  yet  reposed. 

“  So  I  knew  that  he  was  dying — 

Stooped  and  raised  his  languid  head ; 

Felt  no  breath,  and  heard  no  sighing, 

So  I  knew  that  he  was  dead.’’ 

Here  is  a  song  which  reminds  us  of  one 
sung  in  the  Princesa  ;  but  this  was  writ¬ 
ten  before  her  time : 

“  STMPATUT. 

“  There  should  be  no  despair  for  you 
While  nightly  stars  are  burning : 

While  evening  pours  its  silent  dew, 

And  sunshine  gilds  the  morning. 
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There  shoold  be  do  despair— though  tears 
May  flow  down  like  a  rirer ; 

Are  not  the  best  beloved  of  years 
Around  your  heart  for  ever  T 

“  They  weep,  you  weep,  It  must  be  so : 

Winds  sigh  as  you  are  sighing, 

And  Winter  sheds  his  grief  in  snow 
Where  Autumn’s  leaves  are  lying : 

Yet  these  revive,  and  IVom  their  fatei 
Tour  fate  can  not  be  parted ; 

Then  Journey  on,  if  not  elate, 

Still,  never  broken-hearted !  ” 

Though  I  do  not  think  Currer’s  contri- 
butiona  quite  equal  to  Ellis’s,  yet  in  some 
of  them  much  sympathy  for  natural  beauty 
is  manifested.  The  wealth  of  atfectiou 
which  was  so  jealously  watched  in  her  in¬ 
tercourse  with  men  and  women,  was  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  lonely  presence  of  the  nills 
to  lavish  itself  unchecked.  Here  are 
Dawn,  Twilight,  and  Night: 

“  And  oh  1  how  slow  that  koen-eyed  star 
Has  tracked  the  chilly  gray  I 

What,  watching  yet  I  how  very  far 
The  morning  lies  away  I 

“.That  sunset  1  Look  beneath  the  boughs 
Over  the  copse — beyond  the  hills ; 

How  soft,  yet  deep  and  warm  it  glows. 

And  heaven  witli  rich  suffkision  fills 

With  hues  where  still  the  opal’s  tint 

Its  gleam  of  prisoned  fire  is  blent ; 

Where  flame  through  azure  thrills  I 

“  Pause  in  tlie  lane,  returning  home ; 

Tis  dusk  it  will  bo  still : 

Pause  near  the  elm,  a  sacred  gloom 
Its  brcezeless  boughs  will  fill. 

Look  at  that  soft  and  golden  light 

H  igh  in  the  nnclouded  sky ;  . 

W'atch  the  last  bird’s  belated  flight 
As  it  flits  silent  by. 

Nor  would  she  leave  that  hill  till  night 

Trembled  lh>m  pole  to  pole  with  light” 

I  have  spoken  at  length  of  this  first  vo¬ 
lume,  because  we  find  in  it,  I  think,  the 
germ  of  much  in  their  later  and  more  ma¬ 
ture  works.  It  is  little  known  ;  hut  the 
poems  are  so  simple,  genuine,  and  charac¬ 
teristic,  that  they  must  some  time  become 
popular. 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  book  of 
Poemsat  Haworth,  “Wuthering  Heights,” 
by  “  Ellis  Bell,”  or  Emily  Bront4,  is  sent  to 
the  printer. 

Emily  Bronte — the  finer,  we  are  afraid 
we  mu.st  say  the  ideal,  side  of  whose  cha¬ 
racter  is  sketched  in  “Shirley” — is,  I  think, 
the  most  powerfiil  of  the  Bront6  family. 
They  are  a  remarkable  race,  all  of  them. 
Brauwell,  even,  whose  life  was  wrecked 


at  the  outset,  meets  death  Mirabeau-like. 
He  holds  an  old  theory,  that  the  Will  can 
be  supreme  to  the  end ;  and  so  when  he 
feels  the  last  agony  approaching,  he  de¬ 
sires  to  be  raised  to  his  teet,  and  dies  stand¬ 
ing.  But  Emily  is  a  Titan.  Charlotte 
loved  her  with  her  whole  heart ;  to  her 
the  implacable  sister  is  “minebonnie  love ;” 
but  Emily  never  responds.  She  b  stem, 
taciturn,  untamable.  Her  logic  b  rigor¬ 
ous  ;  but  when  she  once  forms  an  opinion, 
however  e.vtreme  it  may  be,  no  logic 
can  move  her.  She  clings  to  it  with 
stubborn  tenacity.  Her  affections,  such 
as  they  are,  are  spent  on  her  moorland 
home,  and  the  wild  animals  she  cherbhes. 
The  tawTiy  bull-dog,  “  Keeper,’’  b  her  spe¬ 
cial  friend.  But  even  “  Keeper  ”  must  be 
taught  to  obey  that  iron  will,  and  he  b 
taught  in  a  way  that  he  never  forgets. 
On  her  death-bed  she  accepts  no  assistance 
— does  not  admit  that  sne  suffers  even. 
Her  death,  Charlotte  said  afterward, 
“  was  very  terrible.  She  was  tom,  con¬ 
scious,  panting,  reluctant,  yet  resolute,  out 
of  a  happy  life.” 

“  W  uthering  Heights”  is  not  unworthy  of 
its  grim  parentage.  Emily’s  novel  b  not, 
perhaps,  more  powerful  than  her  sbter’s  ; 
but  we  meet  in  it,  I  think,  with  more  sub¬ 
tle  diversities  of  character  than  we  do  in 
any  of  them.  Charlotte  Bronte’s  heroes 
are  all  broad  and  emphatic ;  marked  types, 
not  delicate  suggestions.  They  are  strong, 
passionate,  generous,  vindictive,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  but  no  attempt  is  made  to 
explain  confiicting  motives,  to  assimilate 
complex  passions.  There  b  a  certain  im¬ 
mobility  and  hardness  in  the  outline.  They 
want  the  delicate  tenderness  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  the  gleams  of  barbaric  poetry 
which  lie  deep  buried  under  the  swart 
brow  of  the  Moor,  or  flash  from  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  Northman.  Masculine,  inde¬ 
pendent,  impatient  of  the  prose  of  life,  they 
are,  yet  they  are  not  poetic.  There  b  no¬ 
thing  of  the  gijwy  nature  in  them.  They 
remain  broad-teathered,  broad-shouldered 
Anglo-Saxons,  even  in  their  moments  of 
dreariest  independence.  In  Emily’s  we 
are  conscious  of  something  more.  A  vol¬ 
cano  b  beneath  the  flowers  where  we  stand, 
and  we  can  not  tell  where  it  may  burst. 
There  is  a  refrain  of  fierce  poetry  in  the 
men  and  women  she  draws — gleams  of  the 
gipsy  savageness  and  of  the  gipsy  tender¬ 
ness.  A  strange  fire,  inherited  from  an 
Eastern  kindred,  lighted  among  Norland 
moors,  bums  in  their  eyes.  They  flatter 
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on  the  confines  between  onr  love  and  our 
hate. 

Their  caprice,  their  sullenness,  their 
mercilessne^  hurt  and  revolt  us  ;  but  we 
can  not  abandon  them  to  perdition  vnth- 
out  a  prayer  that  they  may  be  saved. 
Heathcliff,  the  boy,  is  ferocious,  vindictive, 
wolfish  ;  but  we  understand  the  chain  of 
fire  that  binds  Cathy  to  him.  There  stands 
the  brawny  young  Titan,  with  his  black¬ 
ened  visage,  and  unwashed  hands,  and  un¬ 
kempt  hair,  as  though  he  had  come  in  hot 
haste  from  the  infernal  forge,  sullen,  re¬ 
sentful,  no  Christian  virtue  implanted  in 
his  heathenish  soul,  no  English  grace  soft¬ 
ening  his  obdurate  visage  ;  and  yet,  as  he 
stands  moodily  in  the  presence  of  his  fas¬ 
tidious,  courtly,  and  well-bred  rival,  we 
feel  that  though  his  soul  is  the  fouler,  he 
is  the  CTeater,  the  more  lovable  of  the 
two.  He  may  be  an  imp  of  darkness  at 
bottom — ^as  is  indeed  most  probable,  con¬ 
sidering  his  parentage — ^but  he  has  come 
direct  from  the  affluent  heart  of  nature, 
and  the  hardy  charm  of  her  bleak  hill-sides 
and  savage  moorlands  rests  upon  the  boy. 
On  the  boy  only,  however ;  for  the  man 
develops  and  degenerates ;  it  is  then  a 
tiger-cat’s  passion,  a  ghoul’s  vindictive¬ 
ness,  a  devil’s  remorse. 

The  elder  Cathy,  too,  is  very  subtlely 
conceived  in  her  fire,  and  tenderness,  tmd 
vanity,  and  perversity,  and  the  nntutored 
grace  of  her  free  moorland  nature.  The 
hardy,  half-sava^  child,  with  her  mock¬ 
ing  spirit,  and  bleeding  feet,  and  swart 
companion-imp,  ‘^as  da»  almost  as  if  it 
came  from  the  devil,”  scampering  across 
the  hills  in  gipsy-fashion,  and  scaring  the 
meek  nuudens  of  the  village  with  her 
elfish  laughter  ;  the  willful  uttle  vagrant 
who,  in  her  dreams  of  Heaven,  breaks  her 
heart  with  weeping  to  come  back  to  earth, 
and  wakens  sobbing  for  joy  because  “  the 
angry  angels  have  cast  her  out  into  the 
mid(Ue  of  the  heath  on  the  top  of  Wuth- 
ering  Heights;”  the  perverse,  fervent, 
untamed  coquette,  alternating  between 
love  and  pride,  hell  and  heaven,  our  ad¬ 
miration  and  our  dread  —  unplummed 
depths  of  passion  convulsing  her  soul,  but 
with  nothing  mean  or  meager  in  the 
whole  of  her  burning  heart — excites  a 
wonderful  interest,  retains  it  to  the  last, 
and  gives  to  the  Catherine  Linton  scrawl¬ 
ed  upon  the  nursery  panel  an  eerie  and 
fitful  pathos.  Her  ohildish  delight  in  ar¬ 
ranging  on  her  death-bed  the  lapwing, 
the  mallard,  and  the  moor-fowl’s  feathers 


— the  wild  birds  she  had  followed  with 
Heathcliff  in  their  childish  rambles  across 
the  moorland — is  sad  and  true  as  the 
“coronet  flowers”  of  Ophelia.  In  that 
idle  forgetfulness  and  tender  confusion, 
there  is  a  genuine  reminiscence  of  the 
Shaksperian  madness.  This  richness  and 
aflluence^of  poetic  life  in  which  Emilv  in¬ 
vests  the  creations  of  her  brain,  tliese 
delicacies  and  subtleties  of  insight,  are  all 
the  more  striking,  from  the  grave,  somber, 
and  resolutely  homely  form  in  which  her 
tale  is  narrat^.  She  may  describe  abnor¬ 
mal  characters ;  but,  whatever  they  are, 
she  describes  them  with  startling  genuine¬ 
ness.* 

This  was  the  only  romance  Emily  ever 
wrote ;  a  year  after  its  publication  she 
died.  These  very  grand  and  impressive 
lines  were  her  last : 

"  No  coward  aoul  is  mine, 

No  trembler  in  the  world’s  storm-troubled  sphere ; 

I  see  Heaven’s  glorious  shrine, 

And  faith  shines  equal,  arming  me  fh)m  fear. 


•  Joseph,  the  old  retainer,  with  his  Yorkshire 
brogue  and  inclement  Calvinism,  must  at  least  have 
been  drawn  from  the  life.  The  character  is  capital¬ 
ly  sustiuned  throughout,  from  our  first  introduction 
to  him: 

“  Joseph  was  an  elderly,  nay,  an  old  man ;  very 
old,  perimps,  though  hale  and  sinewy.  ‘The  Lord 
help  us  I’  he  soliloquized,  in  an  undertone  of  peevish 
diq>leasurc,  wliile  relieving  me  of  my  horse :  looking 
meantime  in  my  face  so  sourly,  that  I  charitably 
conjectured  he  must  have  need  of  divine  aid  to  di¬ 
gest  his  dinner,  and  his  pious  ejaculation  bad  no  re¬ 
ference  to  my  unexpected  advent” 

His  grim  and  revengful  application  of  his  doctrinal 
system  is  always  very  characteristic : 

“  ‘  Nay,  nay,  he’s  noan  at  Gimmerton,*  said  Jo¬ 
seph.  '  Fs  niver  wonder  but  he’s  at  t’  bottom  of  a 
bog-hole.  This  visitation  wom’t  for  nowt,  and  I 
w(^  hev  ye  to  look  out,  Miss — yah  muh  be  t'  next 
Thank  Hlvin  for  all  I  All  warlm  together  for  gooid 
to  them  as  is  chozzen,  and  piked  out  fro’  the  rub- 
bidge  1  Yah  knaw  whet  t’  Scripture  ses.’ " 

Or  again: 

“  He  laid  the  whole  burden  of  Hareton’s  faults  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  usurper  his  property.  If  the 
lad  swore,  he  wouldn’t  correct  him,  nor  however 
culpably  he  behaved.  It  gave  Joseph  satisfaction, 
apparently,  to  watch  him  go  the  worst  lengths ;  ho 
allowed  ^lat  the  lad  was  ruined:  that  his  soul  was 
abandoned  to  perdition :  but  then  he  reflected  that 
Heathcliff  must  answer  for  it  Hareton’s  blood 
would  be  required  at  his  liands ;  and  there  lay  an 
immense  consolation  in  that  thought  Joeeph  bad 
instilled  into  him  a  pride  of  his  name  and  of  his  line¬ 
age  ;  he  would,  had  he  dared,  have  fostered  hate  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  present  owner  of  the  Heights: 
but  his  dread  of  that  owner  amounted  to  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  confined  his  feelings  regarding  him  to 
muttered  inuendoes  and  private  oommiuations.” — 
Wutherinff  Heights,  p,  17J. 
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'  “  0  Ood,  within  my  breast, 

Almighty,  ever-present  Deity! 

Life— 4bat  in  me  has  rest 
As  I — undying  Life — have  power  in  thee  I 

“Vain  are  the  thousand  creeds 
That  move  men’s  hearts;  unutterably  vain  ; 

Worthless  as  withered  weeds, 

Or  idlest  froth  amid  the  boundless  main, 

“  To  waken  doubt  in  one 
Holding  so  fast  by  thine  infinity ; 

So  surely  anchored  on 
The  steadbst  rock  of  immortality. 

“  With  all-embracing  love  ; 

Thy  spirit  animates  eternal  years,  ] 

Pervades  and  broods  above ; 

Cliangee,  sustains,  dissolves,  creates,  and  rears. 

“  Though  earth  and  man  were  gone, 

And  suns  and  universes  ceased  to  be. 

And  Thou  wore  left  alone. 

Every  existence  would  exist  in  Thee. 

“  There  is  not  room  for  Death, 

Nor  atom  that  his  might  could  render  void ; 

Thou — Thoc  art  Being  and  Breath. 

And  what  Thou  art  may  never  be  destroyed.” 

While  “  Wuthering  Heights”  was  being 
slowlj  printed,  Charlotte,  after  m.any  dis- 

Xintments,  had  at  length  found  a  pub- 
r  for  “Jane  Eyre,”  and  the  former 
was  still  in  the  press  when  the  latter  ap- 
i»eared.  The  book  spread  like  wihlfire. 
The  amazing  power  it  evinced,  and  the 
sustained  and  intense  interest,  from  the 
dreary  and  bitter  childhood — one  of  the 
most  miserable  pictures  in  fiction — ^to  the 
••lose,  were  at  once  recognized.  The 
curiosity  of  the  public,  moreover,  was 
piqued  as  to  who  the  unknown  author 
might  be,  and  many  famous  names  were 
suggested.  For  no  one  dreamt  that  this 
strong  l^ythoncss,  or  prophetess,  with  her 
sharp,  ringing,  oracular  warnings — “  con¬ 
ventionally  is  not  morality ;  self-righteous- 
-ncss  is  not  religion ;  to  pluck  the  mask 
from  the  lace  of  the  Pharisee  is  not  to  lift 
an  impious  hand  to  the  Crowm  of  Thoms” 
— could  be  the  homely  child  of  a  rustic 
parsonage,  the  unpretending  little  girl 
called  Charlotte  Bronte  by  her  friends. 

Emily  and  Anne  Bronte  died  soon  after 
the  publication  of  “  Jane  Eyre  but  they 
lived  long  enough  to  know  that  their 
sisTCr  had  become  famous.  To  that  sister, 
however,  fame  was  but  a  sorry  exchange 
for  affection ;  and  with  the  exception  of  i 
her  aged  father,  Charlotte  was  now  left  i 
utterly  alone.  When  I  read  the  letters 
she  wrote  at  that  time,  I  wonder  how  she 
contrived  to  live  through  these  dreary 
winters : 


“  Sometimes  when  I  wake  in  the  morning,”  she 
writes,  “and  know  that  Solitude,  Remembrance, 
and  Longing  are  to  be  almost  my  sole  emnpan- 
ions  all  day  through,  that  at  night  I  shall  go  to 
bed  with  them,  that  they  will  long  keep  me 
sleepless,  that  next  morning  I  shall  wake  to 
them  again  sometimes — Nell,  I  have  a  heavy 
heart  of  it.  I  miss  familiar  voices  commenting 
mirthfully  and  pleasantly;  the  room  seems 
very  still,  very  empty.  Happiness  quite  un¬ 
shored  can  scarcely  be  called  happiness ;  it  has 
no  taste.” 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  chosen  a  few  lines 
from  “  Aurora  Leigh  ”  for  the  motto  to 
her  book : 

“  0  my  God, 

- Thou  hast  knowledge,  only  Thou, 

How  dreary  ’tis  for  women  to  sit  still 

On  winter  ni^ta,  by  solitary  fires, 

And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  oSl” 

So  Charlotte  Bronte  felt  at  that  deso¬ 
late  hearthstone  among  the  hills. 

But  her  father  still  lives,  and  she  lives 
for  him.  It  is  long  before  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  can  realize  that  this  woman,  of  whom 
all  England  is  talking,  is  his  daughter 
Charlotte ;  but  when  at  length  convinced, 
and  when  Yorkshire  people  begin  to  hon¬ 
or,  in  their  rough  way,  the  little  woman 
who  had  drawn  their  hard  features  so 
faithfully,  and  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the 
rude  parsonage  as  to  a  shnne,  he  becomes 
gladly  and  proudly  interested  in  his  child’s 
fame.  Ana  Charlotte  is  the  most  faithful 
and  docile  of  children ;  is  bound  up  in  the 
old  man’s  happiness,  obeys  his  slightest 
wish — nay,  will  not  allow  “  Paul  Emman¬ 
uel”  to  die,  because  her  father  asks  her 
to  spare  him ;  and  so — ^though  with  her 
mind’s  eye  she  has  seen  her  hero  perish 
in  that  wild  storm  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
knows  that  he  is  dead — leaves  his  fate 
unexplained  and  enigmatical.  As  the 
years  went  by,  life  brightened  upon  her. 
She  paid  an  occasional  visit  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  where  she  beheld  the  great  soldier 
of  her  childish  romance ;  and  Thackeray, 
who,  of  all  men,  after  “  the  Duke,”  she 
honored  most;  and  Rachel,  whose  perform¬ 
ances  inspired  her  with  the  critical  ad¬ 
miration  and  womanly  antipathy  she  has 
described  in  one  of  her  novels.  “Shirley” 
and  “  Villette  ”  followed  each  other  rapid¬ 
ly  ;  they  were  received  with  acclamation ; 
“  Currer  Bell  ”  became  a  fixed  star  in 
contemporary  literature.  One  vivid  streak 
of  sunlight  broke  across  her  life  at  its 
close ;  but  the  frail  frame  was  unused  to 
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happiness ;  it  wore  grief  better  ;  and  the 
joj  of  a  new  life  killed  her.  She  died  on 
Easter  Eve,  1856. 

Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  her  work  well. 
Her  narrative  is  simple,  direct,  intelligi¬ 
ble,  unaffected.  Her  descriptions  of  tne 
Yorkshire  uplands,  and  of  the  people  who 
live  there,  are  vivid  and  picturesque.  She 
dwells  on  her  friend’s  character  with  wo¬ 
manly  tact,  thorough  understanding,  and 
delicate  sisterly  tenderness.  Once  or 
twice  there  is  a  burst  of  uncontrollable 
indignation  against  those  who  blunderly 
misunderstood  or  willfully  maligned.  The 
extracts  from  the  letters  are  excellently 
selected.  And  they  are  remarkable  let¬ 
ters — as  the  letters  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  woman  of  her  age  could  not  fail  to  be; 
but  we  own  that  we  were  not  prepared 
for  the  fine  sense  and  temperate  strength 
they  disclose.  Many  parts  of  the  book 
can  not  be  read  without  deep,  even  pain¬ 
ful,  emotion.  That  life-long  sickness, 
borne  meekly,  uncomplainingly,  with  quiet 
courage,  and  which  yet  at  times  pressed 
tears,  as  though  they  were  drops  of  blood, 
out  of  the  heart,  is  sadder  than  any  story. 
Still,  we  feel  as  we  read,  that  though  try¬ 
ing  and  distressing  in  many  ways,  it  is  a 
life  always  womanly.  And  we  are  thank¬ 
ful  that  such  a  life — ^the  life  of  the  au¬ 
thoress  of  “Villette” — should  have  been 
written  by  the  writer  of  “  Ruth.”  N o  one 
else  could  have  paid  so  tender  and  dis¬ 
cerning  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte. 

Such  was  the  life  and  the  character — 
we  have  a  few  “last  words”  on  the  works 
and  the  genios.  * 

“Jane  Eyre”  has  been  austerely  con¬ 
demned  by  austere  critics.  It  is  said  that 
in  it  the  interest  depends  on  the  terrible 
and  the  immoral — ^two  elements  of  inter¬ 
est  which  can  not  be  rightly  appropriated 
by  fiction.  Admitting  that  the  charge  is 
true,  we  inquire — why  not? 

The  old  dramatists,  at  least,  did  not 
judge  so;  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
evoked  “  high  passions  and  high  actions” 
which  stir  our  hearts  to  the  core.  Where, 
in  modem  tragedy,  with  its  guarded 
touch  and  surface  propriety,  shall  we  find 
such  an  appeal  to  our  deepest  feelings,  as 
— ^leaving  Shakspeare  altogether  out  of 
question — in  Hieronimo’s  madness  ? 

“  la  troth  it  is  a  thing  of  nothing, 

The  murder  of  a  aon  or  so ; 

A  thing  of  nothing,  mj  loid 


in  Annabella’s : 

“  Forgiro  him.  Heaven,  and  me,  mj  sine. 

Farewell, 

Brother  unkind,  unkind 

in  Calantha’s : 

“  0  my  lords  f 

I  but  deceived  your  eyee  with  antic  gesture. 

When  one  news  straight  came  huddling  on  another — 
Of  death,  and  death,  and  death ;  still  I  danced  for¬ 
ward 

But  it  struck  home,  and  here,  and  in  an  instant. 

They  are  the  silent  griefs  which  cut  the  heartstrings. 
Let  me  die  smiling. 

One  kiss  on  these  c(4d  lips — ^my  last ;  crack,  crack. 
Argue  now 's  Sparta’s  kmg.” 

They  look  terror  and  death,  the  moment¬ 
ous  issues  of  life,  fearlessly  in  the  face  ; 
wherever  the  true  tragic  came  out,  there 
we  find  them.  And  they  succeeded  in 
impressing  on  us  a  sense  of  its  greatness, 
its  reality,  its  mfinite  capacities  for  grief 
or  gladness,  such  as  we  now  seldom  ob- 
t^.  Seldom,  because  we  have  become 
afraid  of  its  sternness,  and  gloss  it  over  ; 
because  very  few  of  our  poets  dare  to 
gauge  boldly  the  perilous  pains  of  the 
spirit,  the  great  majority  contenting 
themselves  with  saying  pretty  things  at 
their  fastidious  leisure  about  sorrows 
which  are  as  genuine  as  a  pasteboard 
doll’s ;  because,  when  a  woman  like  Char¬ 
lotte  Bront4  does  try  to  evoke  that  mighty 
spirit  of  tragedy  which  lurks  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  she  is  told  that  she  is  creat¬ 
ing  the  hon^le,  and  breaking  artistic^ 
statutes  more  immutable  than  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians. 

The  charge  of  immorality  is  one  easily 
made — still  more  easily  repeated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  certain  scrupulous  zealots,  every 
thing  is  immoral  in  our  present  art — from 
“  Marie”  and  “  La  Traviata,”  to  “  Ruth,” 
“Jane  Eyre,”  and  “Aurora  Leigh” 
— which  presumes  to  assert  that  society 
is  not  a  mass  of  respectabilities,  and 
that  there  are  certain  waifs  and  strays  scat¬ 
tered  about,  who,  as  they  have  contrived 
to  get  into  the  world,  require  at  least  to 
be  looked  after  till  they  leave  it.  With 
such  men  it  is  out  of  the  question  to  argue. 
They  can  not  know  how  the  fire  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God  shrivels  up  as  a  scroll  that 
skin-deep  sensitiveness  which  calls  itself 
modesty,  but  which  we  call  selfishness, 
intense  and  unmitigated ;  how  purity  and 
courage  go  hand  in  hand ;  how  it  is  the 
most  stainless  conscience  which  is  least 
afraid  of  impurity,  as  it  is  the  least  easily 
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sullied  by  contact  with  the  impure.  It ' 
really  passes  one’s  patience  to  be  told  ^ 
that  a  story  like  “Marian  Erie’s’’ — a  story  i 
which  shows  us  how  manifold  complex  | 
temptations,  poverty,  hardship,  starvation,  ! 
violence,  beyond  and  apart  from  vicious  : 
inclination,  beset  the  virtue  of  our  women, 
and  recruit  the  ranks  of  an  unhappy  and 
degraded  class — how  a  lenient  construe- ; 
tion  of  these  circumstances  should  miti-  i 
gate  our  censure  and  secure  our  pity  for 
those  who  are  still,  even  at  the  worst, 
women,  with  souls  to  be  saved,  and  not 
wild  bea.sts  to  be  hunted,  and  trampled 
upon,  and  goaded  to  death  —  how  the 
child  of  shame  has  a  Father  who  is  in 
heaven,  and,  as  His  child,  l)ears  no  brand 
upon  its  brow — how  the  holy  instinct  of 
motherhood  is  in  all  cases  an  instinct 
divinely  implanted,  and  therefore  not  in 
any  to  be  scorned  and  scotfed  at  by  us, 
but.  to  be  reverenced  for  ever  as  a  wise 
and  pitiful  ordinance  of  God — it  pas-ses 
one’s  patience  to  be  told  that  a  story  say¬ 
ing  so  many  things  which  it  was  right 
and  needful  should  be  said,  ere  practical 
reformers  could  hope  to  enlist  any  wide 
or  active  sympathy  in  their  efforts  at  re¬ 
storation,  is  a  story  of  “  an  immoral  ten- ' 
dency.”  But  if  “  Aurora  Leigh”  is  such 
a  book,  then  “Jane  Eyre”  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  class.  For  it  speaks  freely 
of  m.any  questionable  matters,  on  which 
our  sanctimonious  society  closes  its  eyes, 
or  pas.ses  by  on  the  other  side ;  and  it  ex¬ 
hibits  a  freedom  and  latitude  in  discussing 
difficult  questions  which  have  struck  many 
pious  souls  with  consternation.  "Wiser 
critics  there  arc,  however,  who  may  judge 
more  leniently.  They  may  hold  that  nide- 
ness,  indelicacy,  masculine  directness,  are 
words  that  have  been  somewhat  loosely 
applied  to  describe  a  fine  and  peculiar  in¬ 
sight  into  the  heart  of  man.  They  may 
even  go  to  the  length  of  inquiring,  as  we 
do :  "Why  should  not  holy  hviwcrisy  be 
unmasked  and  sacrificed  ?  '\\Tiy  should 
not  the  St  niggle  between  virtue  and  vice 
be  chronicled  ?  Why  should  it  not  be 
said :  She  wa.s  tempted,  and  she  over¬ 
came  ?  nav,  even :  She  was  tempted,  and 
she  fell  ? 

Hear,  at  least,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  indignant 
protest,  and  then  condemn  if  you  dare : 

“  Who  is  he  that  should  say  of  an  unknown 
woman  :  ‘  She  must  be  one  who,  for  some  suffi¬ 
cient  reason,  has  long  forfeited  the  society  of  her 
sex  t’  Is  he  one  who  has  led  a  wild  and  strug¬ 


gling  and  isolated — seeing  few,  but  plain  and 
out-spoken  Northerns,  unskilled  in  the  euphu¬ 
isms  which  assist  the  polite  world  to  skim  over 
the  mention  of  vice  ?  Has  he  striven  through 
long  weeping  years  to  find  excuses  for  the  lapse 
of  an  only  brother,  and  through  daily  contact 
with  a  poor  lost  profligate,  been  compeued  into  a 
certain  familiarity  with  the  vices  that  his  soul 
abhors?  Has  he,  through  trials  close  following 
in  dread  march  through  his  household,  sweep¬ 
ing  the  hearthstone  bare  of  life  and  love,  still 
striven  hard  for  strength  to  say,  ‘It  is  the  Lord  I 
let  Him  do  what  seemeth  to  Him  good’ — and 
sometimes  striven  in  vain  until  the  kindly  light 
returned  ?  If  through  all  these  dark  waters 
the  scornful  reviewer  nave  passed  clear,  refined, 

I  free  from  stain,  with  a  soul  that  has  never  in  all 
I  its  agonies  cried  *  Lama  tabaehthaui !' — still, 
even  then,  let  him  pray  with  the  Publican 
rather  than  judge  with  the  Pharisee.” 
i 

But  while  we  aver,  without  hesitation, 
that  “Jane  Eyre”  is  not  an  immoral  book, 

^  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  those  parts 
;  which  have  been  censured  are  by  no 
!  means  blameless,  when  considered  artistic- 
I  ally.  The  confidence  between  Jane 
I  Eyre  and  Rochester  is  much  too  sudden 
,  and  excessive.  There  is  too  little  attract¬ 
iveness  in  the  heroine  to  account  for  a 
violent  passion  in  such  a  man.  The  ex-* 
planation  is  inadequate.  Why  should  so 
much  fondness  be  lavished  upon  this  de¬ 
mure,  keen-eyed  little  woman?  Why 
should  it  be  ?  we  ask ;  and  the  reply  is : 
It  would  not  be  so  w'ith  us  ;  and  a  leeling 
of  contempt  for  the  infatuation  of  this 
I  otherwise  astute  and  daring  man  of  the 
world  is  the  result. 

The  characters,  also,  though  drawm  with 
mastery,  are  too  strongly  marked.  Ro- 
I  Chester  is  the  type  of  one  order  of  mind  ; 

^  St.  John  Rivers  of  another ;  and  the  fea- 
i  tures  in  each  case  are  exaggerated  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  effective  contrast.  Still,  both  are 
of  the  grand  order  of  men.  The  broa4l- 
I  chested,  grim-mouthed  Rochester,  sweep- 
I  ing  past  us  on  his  black  horse  Mesrour, 

I  and  followed  by  his  Gytrash-like  sleuth- 
hound,  is  a  modem  apparition  of  Black 
Bothwell,  somewhat  more  vivid  and  life- 
I  like  than  ]Mr.  Aytoun  has  succeeded  in 
raising.  It  is  like  pa-ssing  from  the  intoxi¬ 
cating  fumes  of  a  witch’s  cave  into  the  still 
severity  of  an  Attic  porch,  when  w'e  quit 
this  burly  northern  \  iking  and  make  St. 
John's  acquaintance.  St.  J ohn  is  the  war- 
,  rior-pricst,  cool  and  inflexible  as  death.  HLs 
'  integrity  is  austere,  his  conscientiousness 
implacjible.  It  is  impossible  to  love  him  ; 
nay,  even  Rochester,  in  his  devilish  matl- 
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ness,  is  preferable  to  this  inexorable  priest.  I 
Yet  the  man  is  not  tranquil;  there  is  a 
assionate  unrest  at  the  bottom  of  his 
eart.  A  statue  of  snow,  and  fire  bums 
underneath !  But  the  fire  will  not  thaw 
the  ice.  He  will  die  ere  the  passion  van¬ 
quish  lum — ere  he  abandon  the  mission  on 
which  the  Great  Captain  has  sent  him — 
ere  he  flee  from  the  fiends  be  has  been 
called  to  conquer.  There  is  no  impulse 
of  tenderness ;  he  never  relents ;  one  last 
touch  of  human  sorrow  for  his  moorland 
birthplace,  strangely  affecting  in  such  a 
man,  and  then  the  sacrifice  is  completed. 

“  ‘  Let  us  rest  here !’  said  St  John,  as  we 
reached  tlie  first  stragglers  of  a  battalion  of 
rocks  guarding  a  sort  of  pass,  beyond  which 
the  beck  rushed  down  a  waterfall ;  and  where, 
still  a  little  further,  the  mountain  shook  off  turf 
and  flower,  had  only  heath  for  raiment,  and  crag 
for  gem ;  where  it  exaggerated  the  wild  to  the 
savage,  and  exchanged  the  fresh  for  the  frown¬ 
ing,  where  it  guarded  the  forlorn  hope  of  soli¬ 
tude,  and  a  last  refuge  for  silence. 

“  I  took  a  seat ;  St  John  stood  near  me.  He 
looked  up  the  pass  and  down  the  hollow  ;  his 
glance  wandei^  away  with  the  stream,  and 
returned  to  traverse  the  unclouded  heaven 
which  colored  it;  he  removed  his  hat,  let  the 
breexe  stir  his  hair  and  kiss  his  brow.  He 
seemed  in  communion  with  the  genius  of  the 
haunt ;  with  his  eye  he  bade  farewell  to  some¬ 
thing. 

“  ‘  And  I  shall  see  it  again,’  he  said  aloud,  ‘  in 
dreams,  when  I  sleep  by  the  Ganges,  and  again 
in  a  more  remote  hour — when  another  slumber 
overcomes  me — on  the  shore  of  a  darker  stream.’ 

Strange  words  of  a  strange  love  1  An  austere 
patriot’s  passion  for  his  father-land!  He  sat 
down ;  for  half  an  hour  we  never  spoke — neither 
he  to  me,  nor  I  to  him.” 

“Shirley”  presents  a  notable  contrast 
to  Miss  Bronte’s  other  novels.  In  them 
there  is  a  profound  and  frequently  over¬ 
mastering  sense  of  the  intense  dreariness 
of  existence  to  certain  classes.  The  crea¬ 
tive  spirit  of  poetry  and  romance  breaks 
at  times  through  the  dull  and  st.agnant 
life ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  diffTerent ;  and 
“  Villette,”  especially,  becomes  montonous 
from  the  curb  maintained  upon  the  ima- 
^ation.  But  “  Shirley”  b  a  holiday  of 
the  heart.  It  is  glad,  buoyant,  sunshiny. 
The  imaginatiou  is  liberated,  and  revels 
in  its  liberty.  It  b  the  pleasant  summer¬ 
time,  and  the  worker  b  idling  among  the 
hills.  The  world  of  toil  and  suffering  lies 
behind,  but  ever  so  far  away.  True,  it 
most  be  agmn  encountered,  its  problems 
resolved,  its  sores  probed;  the  hard  and 


obstinate  war  again  waged  manfully ;  but. 
in  the  mean  time,  the  bum  foams  and 
sparkles  through  the  glen ;  there  is  sun¬ 
shine  among  the  purple  harebells;  and 
the  leaves  in  the  birken  glade  dance  mer¬ 
rily  in  the  summer  wind. 

“  Surely,  surely,  slumber  is  mwe  sweet  than  toil,  tin- 
shore 

Than  labor  in  the  deep  mid  ocean,  wind,  and  wave, 
and  oar; 

Oh!  rest  ye,  brother  mariners,  we  will  not  wander 
more.” 

In  “  Villette,”  Miss  Bronte  returns  to  the 
realities  of  life  ;  but  with  power  more 
conscious  and  sustained.  She  is  less  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  more  comprehensive.  There 
b  the  same  passionate  force ;  but  the  ho¬ 
rizon  b  wider. 

“Villette”  is  by  no  means  a  cheerful 
book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  b  often  very  pain¬ 
ful,  especially  where  the  central  figure— the 
heroine  —  b  involved.  Her  pain  — her 
tearless  pain — is  intense  and  protracted. 
And  in  tnis  connection  “  Villcttte”  may  be 
regarded  as  an  elaborate  psychological 
examination — the  anatomy  of  a  powerful 
but  pained  intellect — of  exuberant  emo¬ 
tions  watchfully  and  vigilantly  curbed. 
The  character  of  this  woman  b  peculbr, 
but  drawn  with  a  masterly  hand.  She 
endures  much  in  a  certain  I*agan  strength, 
not  defiantly,  but  coldly,  and  without  sub- 
mbsion.  Over  her  heart  and  her  intellect 
she  exercises  an  incessant  restraint — a  re¬ 
straint  whose  vigilant  activity  curbs  every 
feeling,  controls  every  speculation,  be¬ 
comes,  as  it  were,  ingrained  into  her  very 
nature.  She^  at  least,  will  by  all  means 
look  at  the  world  as  it  is — a  hard,  dry, 
practical  world,  not  wholly  devoid  of  cer¬ 
tain  compensating  elements — and  she  will 
not  be  cajoled  into  seeing  it,  or  making 
others  see  it,  under  any  other  light.  For 
herself,  she  will  live  honestly  upon  the 
earth,  and  invite  or  suffer  no  diuusions ; 
strong,  composed,  self-reliant,  sedate  in 
the  sustaining  sense  of  independence.  But 
cold  and  reserved  as  she  may  appear,  she 
is  not  without  imagination  —  rich,  even, 
and  affluent  as  a  poet’s.  This  b  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  however,  the  root  of  hCr  peculiar 
misery.  The  dull  and  cheerless  routine 
of  homely  life  is  not,  in  her  case,  relieved 
and  penetrated  by  the  creative  intellect ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  acquires  through  its 
aid  a  subtle  and  sensitive  energy  to  hurt, 
i  to  afflict,  and  to  annoy.  Thus  she  b  not 
always  strong ;  her  imagination  sometimes 
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becomes  loaded  and  surcharged ;  but  she  ' 
is  always  passionately  ashamed  of  weak¬ 
ness.  And  through  all  this  torture  she  is  ; 
very  solitary  :  her  heart  is  very  empty  ; 
she  bears  her  own  burden.  There  are 
cheerful  hearths,  and  the  pleasant  fire-light 
plays  on  the  purple  drapery  that  shuts  out 
the  inhospitable  night ;  but  none  are  here 
who  can  convey  to  her  the  profound  sym¬ 
pathy  her  heart  needs  pitifully ;  ana  so 
she  passes  on,  pale  and  unrelenting,  into 
the  night.  Undoubtedly,  there  is  a  very  ; 
subtle,  some  may  say  obnoxious,  charm 
in  this  pale,  watchful,  lynx-like  woman — 
a  charm,  certainly,  but  for  our  own  part  j 
we  have  an  ancient  prejudice  in  behalf  of 
“  Shirley’s  ”  piquant  and  charming  feroci- 
ty. 

Miss  Bronte  always  wrote  earnestly,  and 
in  “  Villette”  she  is  peremptorily  honest. 
In  it  she  shows  no  mercy  for  any  of  the 
engaging  ruse*  and  artifices  of  life  ;  with  i 
her  it  is  something  too  real,  earnest,  and  I 
even  tragic,  to  be  wantonly  trifled  with 
or  foolishly  disguised.  She  will  therefore  j 
tolerate  no  hypocrisy,  however  decent  or  i 
fastidious;  and  her  subdued  and  direct 
insight  goes  at  once  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  She  carries  this,  perhaps,  too  far 
— ^it  may  be  she  lacks  a  measure  of  charity  ; 
and  toleration,  not  for  what  is  bad — for  | 
that  there  must  be  no  toleration — ^l)ut  for  i 
what  is  humanly  weak  and  insufiicient.  | 
Graham  Bretton,  for  instance,  with  his 
light  hair,  and  kind  heart,  and  pleasant 
sensitiveness,  is  ultimately  treatea  with  a 
certain  implied  contempt ;  and  this  solely 
because  he  happens  to  be  what  God  made 
him,  and  not  something  deeper  and  more 
devout,  the  incarnation  of  another  and 
more  vivid  kind  of  goodness,  which  it  is 
not  in  his  nature  to  be,  and  to  which  he 
makes  no  claim.  It  is  the  patience,  the 
fortitude,  the  endurance,  the  strong  love 
that  has  been  consecrated  by  deatn  and 
.  the  grave,  the  spirit  that  has  been  tried 
in  fire,  and  mortal  pain,  and  temptation — 
it  is  these  alone  she  can  utterly  admire. 
Wo  believe  she  is  wrong.  But  as  we  re¬ 
call  the  lone  woman  sitting  by  the  deso¬ 
late  hearthstone,  and  reineml^r  all  that 
she  lost  and  suffered,  we  can  not  blame 
very  gravely  the  occasional  harshness  and 
impatience  of  her  language  when  dealing 
with  men  who  have  been  cast  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  mold. 

“Villette”  excels  Miss  Bronte’s  other  fic¬ 
tions  in  the  artistic  skill  with  which  the 
characters  are — I  use  the  word  advisedly 


— developed.  She  brings  us  into  contact 
with  certain  men  and  women  with  whom 
she  wishes  to  make  us  acquainted.  She 
writes  no  formal  biography ;  there  is  no 
elaborate  introduction  ;  the  characters  ap¬ 
pear  incidentally  during  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  by  degrees  are  worked  into 
the  heart  of  the  every-day  life  with  which 
the  story  is  concerned.  But  the  dissec¬ 
tion  goes  on  patiently  all  the  time  —  so 
leisurely,  and  yet  so  ruthlessly — one  home¬ 
ly  trait  accumulated  upon  another  with 
such  steady,  untiring  pertinacity,  that  the 
man  grows  ujion  us  line  by  line,  feature 
by  feature,  until  his  idiosyncrasy  is 
stamped  and  branded  upon  the  brain. 
Probably  the  most  genuine  power  is  ma¬ 
nifested  in  the  mode  in  which  the  interest 
is  shifted  from  Graham  Bretton  to  the  ill- 
favored  little  despot  —  Paul  Emmanuel. 
No  essential  change  takes  place  in  their 
characters,  they  rernmn  the  same,  the  co¬ 
lors  in  which  they  were  originally  painted 
were  quite  fiuthful,  perfectly  accurate — 
not  by  any  means  exaggerated  for  subse¬ 
quent  effect  and  contrast.  It  is  only  that 
a  deeper  insight  has  been  gained  by  u*., 
and  if  our  original  judgment  undergoes 
modification,  it  is  not  b^ause  any  new  or 
inconsistent  element  has  been  introduced, 
but  because,  the  conditions  remaining  the 
same,  tee  see  further.  Leaf  after  lead'  ha.s 
been  unfolded  with  a  cold  and  impartial 
hand,  until  we  have  been  let  down  into 
the  innermost  hearts  of  the  men,  and 
taught  by  the  scrutiny  a  new  sense  of 
their  relative  value  and  worthiness.  And 
Paul  Emmanuel  is  surely  a  very  rich  and 
genuine  conception.  “  The  Professor  ” 
will  ever  be  associated  in  our  memory 
:  with  a  certain  soft  and  breezy  laughter  ; 

I  for  though  the  love  he  inspires  in  the  he- 
i  roine  is  very  deep,  and  even  pathetic  after 
its  kind,  yet  the  whole  idea  of  the  man  is 
worked  and  wrought  out  in  a  spirit  of 
!  joyous  and  mellow  ridicule,  that  is  full  of 
affection,  however,  and,  perhaps,  at  times 
j  closely  akin  to  tears. 

I  M.  Heger,  of  the  Brussels  Penaion^  was 
i  probably  the  original  of  Paul  Emmanuel ; 

I  but  we  can  not  help  believing  that  the  au- 
I  thor  of  “Vanity  Fair”  was  in  Mis.s 
Bronte’s  thougnts  when  she  wrote. 
Thackeray  was,  as  we  have  said,  after 
“  the  great  Duke,”  her  peculiar  hero ; 

‘  their  portraits  hung  in  the  parsonage  par¬ 
lor  side  by  side.  “And  there  came  up  a 
I  lion  out  of  Judah !”  she  exclaimed,  when 
I  she  first  saw  Lawrence’s  picture  of  the 
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giant.  To  him,  moreover,  she  dedicated  [ 
♦‘Jane  Eyre,”  as  to  one  in  whom  she  de¬ 
tected  an  “  intellect  profounder  and  more 
unique  than  his  contemporaries  have  yet 
recognized.”  When  she  came  to  know 
him,  her  admiration  did  not  abate. 
“  Thackeray  is  a  Titan  of  mind.  His  pre¬ 
sence  and  powers  impress  one  deeply  in 
an  intellectual  sense ;  1  do  not  see  him  or 
know  him  as  a  man.  All  the  others  are 
subordinate.”  Our  many-sided  satirist 
was,  however,  to  her,  a  tantalizing  study, 
on  enigma  she  could  not  quite  solve.  She 
admired  him,  she  honored  him,  but  he 
puzzled  her.  She  was  angry  with  him  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not,  as  e^e  believed,  ade¬ 
quately  use  his  great  powers ;  he  excited 
in  her  ire  and  sorrow,  as  well  as  gratitude 
and  admiration.  She  rebelled  against  his 
judgment ;  she  vehemently  combated  his 
conclusions.  “  Why  ahould  he  lead  so 
harassing  a  life  ?  Why  should  his  mock¬ 
ing  tongue  so  perversely  deny  the  better 
feelings  of  his  better  moods  ?”  To  the 
last  she  could  not  quite  fiithom  or  com¬ 
pass  him ;  the  little  woman  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  grapple  with  the  Philistine.  “  The 
giant  sate  before  me ;  I  was  moved  to 
speak  to  him  of  some  of  his  sliortoomings ; 
one  by  one  the  faults  came  into  my  head, 
and  one  by  one  I  brought  them  out,  and 
sought  some  explanation  or  defense.  He 
did  defend  himself  like  a  great  Turk  and 
heathen :  that  is  to  say,  the  excuses  were 
often  worse  than  the  crime  itself.”  How 
graphic  !  But  she  will  allow  no  one  else 
to  attack  him.  “  Some  people  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  terming  him  the  second 
writer  of  the  day;  it  just  depends  on  him¬ 
self  whether  or  not  these  critics  shall  be 
justified  in  their  award.  He  need  not  be 
second.  God  made  him  second  to  no 
man.  If  I  were  he,  I  would  show  myself' 
as  I  am,  not  as  critics  report  me ;  at  any 
rate,  I  would  do  my  best.  But  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  easy  and  indolent',  and  sel¬ 
dom  cares  to  do  his  best.”  There  is  cer- 
t.ainly  a  reserve  of  strength  in  every  thing 
Thackeray  puts  his  hand  to ;  the  grancl 
seriousness  of  the  latter  half  of  “  The  New- 
comes,”  however,  would,  I  think,  have 
satisfied  his  vehement  kindly  little  critic. 
But  it  might  not  be.  There  was  no  Char¬ 
lotte  Bronte  at  Haworth  when  “  the  Co¬ 
lonel  answered  ‘Adsnm.’  ” 

To  ourselves,  one  of  the  most  surprising 
gifts  of  the  authoress  of  these  volumes  is 
the  racy  and  inimitable  Elnglish  die  writes. 
No  other  Englisliwoman  ever  commanded 
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such  language  —  terse  and  compact,  and 
et  fiercely  eloquent.  \V"e  have  already 
ad  occasion  to  notice  the  absence  of 
comparison  or  metaphor  in  her  poetry ; 
the  same  is  true  of  her  prose.  The  lava  is 
at  white  heitt ;  it  pours  down  clear,  silent, 
pitiless ;  there  are  no  bright  bubbles  nor 
gleaming  foam.  A  mind  of  this  order — 
tempered,  and  which  cuts  like  steel — uses 
none  of  the  pretty  dexterities  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  ;  for  to  use  these  infers  a  pause 
of  satisfied  reflection  and  conscious  enjoy¬ 
ment  which  it  seldom  or  never  experiences. 
Its  rigorous  intellect  seeks  no  trappings  of 
pearl  or  gold.  It  is  content  to  abide  in 
Its  white  vail  of  marble — naked  and  chaste, 
like  “Death”  in  the  Vatican.  Yet,  the 
still  severity  is  more  effective  than  any 
aint  could  make  it.  The  chisel  has  been 
eld  b^  a  Greek,  the  marble  hewed  from 
Pentelicus.  « 

Comparq,  side  by  side,  these  pictures  of 
the  winter  and  summer  twilight : 

“  The  CTOund  was  hard,  the  air  was  still,  my 
road  was  lonely ;  I  walked  fast  till  I  got  warm, 
and  then  I  walked  slowly  to  enjoy  and  analyze 
the  species  of  pleasure  brooding  for  me  in  the 
hour  and  situation.  It  was  three  o’clock ;  the 
church  bell  tolled  as  I  passed  under  the  belfry ; 
the  charm  of  the  situation  lay  in  its  approach¬ 
ing  dimness,  in  the  low-gliding  and  pale-beam¬ 
ing  sun.  I  was  a  mile  from  Thomfield,  in  a 
lane  noted  for  wild  roses  in  summer,  for  nuts 
and  blackberries  in  autumn,  and  even  now  pos¬ 
sessing  a  few  coral  treasures  in  hips  and  haws, 
but  whose  best  winter  delight  lay  in  its  utter 
solitude  and  leafless  repose.  If  a  breath  of  air 
stirred,  it  nuule  no  sound  here ;  for  there  was 
not  a  holly,  not  an  evergreen,  to  rustle,  and  the 
stripped  hawthorn  and  hazel  bushes  were  as 
still  as  the  white  worn  stones  which  cause¬ 
wayed  the  middle  of  the  path.  Far  and  wide, 
on  each  side,  there  were  only  fields  where  no 
cattle  now  browsed  ;  and  the  little  brown  birds 
which  stirred  occasionally  in  the  hedge  looked 
like  single  russet  leaves  that  had  forgotten  to 
drop. 

“On  the  hill-top  above  me  sat  the  rising 
moon,  pale  yet  as  a  cloud,  but  brightening  mo¬ 
mently.  She  looked  over  Hay,  which,  half  lost 
in  trws,  sent  up  a  blue  smoke  from  its  few 
chimneys ;  it  was  yet  a  mile  distant ;  but  in 
the  absolute  bush  I  could  hear  plainly  its  thin 
murmurs  of  life.  My  ear  too,  felt  the  flow  of 
currents ;  in  what  dales  and  depths  I  could  not 
tell ;  but  there  were  many  hills  beyond  Hay, 
and  doubtless  many  becks  threading  their  pass¬ 
es.  That  evening  calm  betrayed  alike  the  tin¬ 
kle  of  the  nearest  streams  and  the  sough  of  the 
j  most  remote.” 


“A  splendid  mid-summer  shone  over  England ; 
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skies  BO  pure,  suns  so  radiant  as  were  then  seen 
in  long  succession,  seldom  favor,  even  singly, 
our  wave-girt  land.  It  was  as  if  a  band  of  Ital¬ 
ian  days  Imd  come  from  the  south,  like  a  dock 
of  glorious  passenger-birds,  and  lighted  to  rest 
them  on  the  cliffs  of  Albion.  The  hay  was  all 
got  in ;  the  fields  round  Thomfield  were  green 
and  shorn ;  the  roads  white  and  baked ;  the 
trees  were  in  their  dark  prime ;  hedge  and  wood, 
full  leaved  and  deeply  tinted,  contrasted  well 
with  the  sunny  hue  of  the  cleared  meadows  be¬ 
tween. 

"  It  was  now  the  sweetest  hour  of  the  twen¬ 
ty-four.  ‘Day  its  fervid  fires  had  wasted,’  and 
dew  fell  cool  on  panting  plain  and  scorched  sum¬ 
mit  Where  the  sun  had  gone  down  in  simple 
state  —  pure  of  the  pomp  of  clouds — spread  a 
solemn  purple,  burning  with  the  light  of  red 

Sel  and  ^rnace  fiame  at  one  point,  on  one 
peak,  and  extending  high  and  wide,  soft  and 
still  softer,  over  half  heaven.  The  cast  had  its 
own  charm  of  fine  deep  blue,  and  its  own  mo¬ 
dest  gem — a  rising  and  solitary  star ;  soon  it 


would  boast  the  moon,  but  she  was  yet  beneath 
the  horizon.” 

And  now,  closing  these  volumes  for  the 
last  time,  a  profound  sense  of  regret  comes 
upon  us  that  a  woman  so  powerfuUy  and 
uniquely  gifted  should  have  been  taken 
from  us  on  the  verge  of  her  rij>e  maturity. 
Such  regrets,  however,  are  idle  and  un¬ 
availing.  We  will  not  say  “  after  life’s 
fitful  fear  she  sleeps  well thaf  was  not 
the  boon  she  prayed  for ;  but  rather  try, 
as  we  best  may,  to  echo  the  grave  hope  of 
our  poet : 

“  We  revere,  and  while  we  hear 
The  tides  of  music’s  golden  sea 
Setting  toward  eternity, 

Uplift^  high  in  heart  and  hope  are  we, 

Until  we  dwbt  not  that  for  one  so  true 
There  must  be  other,  nobler  work  to  do.” — 

Shirley. 


From  the  Dablin  Unlrertlty  Mat«slne. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WREATH. 

BY  JONATHAN  FRBKE  SLINGSBY. 


My  hostess  laid  the  bill  on  the  table, 
with  a  smile  and  a  courtesy. 

“One  jx)und  sixteen  and  four  pence 
half-penny,  sir”  —  and  then  she  counted 
out  the  change  of  my  five-pound  note — 
“  one,  two,  three  pounds — one,  two,  three 
and  six  ^nce,  seven  pence  half-penny.” 

“All  right,  Mrs.  Mullins — thank  you.” 

And  so  I  discharged  the  modest  bill  for 
a  week’s  board  and  lodging  at  a  quiet,  lit¬ 
tle,  out-of-the-way  inn,  which  was  hidden 
deep  in  a  mountain  pass  of  one  of  the 
southern  counties  of  Ireland. 

“And  now  will  you  tell  Larry  to  put  my 
valise  on  the  car,  and  drive  round  as  soon 
as  he  can  ?” 


Mrs.  Mullins  disappeared,  with  another 
smile  and  courtesy ;  and,  to  wile  away  the 
time,  I  began  my  twentieth  inspection  of 
the  prints  that  were  hung  around  the 
room.  They  were  chiefly  Scripture  pieces, 
such  as  one  finds  inthefam-houses  through 
the  country,  rude  in  execution,  and  daubed 
over  with  gaudy  color;  they  possessed, 
however,  the  unusual  advantage  of  being 
set  in  bl^k  flumes.  There  was  Patrick, 
the  tutelary  saint  of  Ireland,  clothed  “  in 
pontijicalibut,'^  with  a  miter  on  his  head 
of  enormous  magnitude,  and  a  hybrid  in¬ 
strument  (being  a  cross  l^tween  a  bishop’s 
crosier  and  a  shepherd’s  crook-headed 
I  stafiT)  lying  in  the  hollow  of  his  right  arm, 
35 
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while  his  hands  wore  outstretched  in  the 
act  of  enforcing  the  exhortations  that  he 
was  addressing  to  a  congregation  of  ser¬ 
pents  and  other  venomous  reptiles  around 
him.  The  serpents  were  not  like  the  deaf 
adder,  “that  stoppeth  her  ears  against  the 
voice  of  the  charmer  !”  On  the  contrary, 
they  had  all  rabed  themselves  upward, 
with  many  a  sinuous  fold,  so  as  to  bring 
their  heads  as  high  as  the  saint's  hands — 
sustaining  themselves,  miraculously,  no 
doubt,  upon  the  few  last  joints  of  their 
tails.  The  toads  crept  lovingly  around 
the  feet  of  the  blessed  apostle,  as  if  desir¬ 
ous  of  the  enthanasia  of  being  crushed  by 
his  sandals ;  and  from  the  sod — mtensely 
green,  as  Irish  sods  alone  can  be  —  sham¬ 
rocks,  the  size  of  cabbage  roses,  reared 
their  triple  leaves  in  luxuriant  profusion. 
Near  to  this  was  “The  Holy  Family.” 
Joseph  was  bald-headed,  and  apparently 
well  stricken  in  years,  clothed  in  a  purple 
robe  not  imlike  a  Roman  toga.  The  V  ir- 
gin  and  Child — well,  I  will  only  say  they 
were  not  just  such  as  Raphael  would  have 
designed ;  but,  to  make  amends,  there  was 
a  grand  looking  ox,  who  thrust  forward 
his  curly-browed  head,  and  with  large 
eyes  and  placid  face  seemed  to  take  his 
full  share  in  the  sentiment  of  wondering 
devotion  depicted  on  the  face  of  the  good 
carpenter.  Not  far  off  from  this,  Samson 
bore  away  the  gates  of  Gaza ;  right  heavy 
gates  they  were,  too — solid  iron,  not  less 
than  ten  tons  each,  I  should  say  —  and 
painted  green.  The  opposite  W’all  was 
rich  in  the  hagiology  of  saints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  of  both  sexes.  There  w'as  St.  Martin, 
a  knightly-looking  gentleman,  seated  on 
a  bright  bay  massive  horse,  that  champed 
the  bit  and  pawed  the  ground.  The  saint 
was  cutting  off  with  his  sword  some  half 
dozen  ells  from  a  scarlet  cloak,  of  such 
ample  dimensions  as  to  diminish  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  the  charity  w'ith  which  he  shared  its 
superfluity  with  the  naked  beggar  who 
cowered  almost  beneath  the  horse’s  feet, 
and  griped  the  tail  of  the  garment.  St. 
Denis  marched  along,  carrying  his  head 
under  his  arm — ^typitjang,  I  presume,  that 
if  a  man  has  but  a  good  heart,  he  may  get 
along  in  the  world  very  well  without  a 
head.  St.  Michael  trod  the  devil  under 
foot,  and  pierced  liim  with  a  pike  of  the 
pattern  which,  some  “  sixty  years  since,” 
might  have  been  seen  by  hundreds  at 
Vinegar  Hill ;  while  St.  George — that  em¬ 
bodiment  of  all  that  is  gallant  and  chival¬ 
rous —  sat  gracefully  on  his  milk-white 


charger,  that  stood  firmly  on  his  hind 
hoof^  while  h^  pawed  the  air  with  his 
fore-legs.  Beneath  was  the  dragon  —  a 
marvel  of  zoology  —  writhing  in  endless 
convolutions ;  his  lizard  body  covered 
with  scales  of  steel-blue,  and  ending  in  a 
tail  bifurcated  like  the  fluke  of  an  anchor. 
His  large  green  expanded  bat  wings 
flapped  the  haunches  of  the  charger,  while 
his  goggle  eyes  emitted  flames  of  light, 
and  his  forked  fiery  tongue  protruded 
from  his  gaping  red  jaws,  through  which 
last  the  saintly  knight  was  skillfully  pok¬ 
ing  in  the  sharp  end  of  his  lance.  I  bad 
completed  my  inspection  of  all  these 
“  things  of  beauty,”  as  it  is  now  the  fa¬ 
shion  to  call  all  objects  of  art,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  poor  Keats,  and  yet  the  car  had 
not  made  its  appearance.  I  stepped  to 
the  fire-place,  over  which  was  suspended 
an  object  that  had  more  than  once  excited 
my  curiosity.  It  was  a  mahogany  ca.se 
about  a  foot  square  and  two  inches  deep, 
fronted  with  glass ;  within  was  a  wreath 
attached  to  the  back,  and  in  a  very  faded 
and  withered  state.  It  consisted  of  roses, 
thistles,  and  shamrocks,  twined  round  a 
wire,  and  above  the  wreath  w’as  a  harj) 
surmounted  by  a 'crown.  Now  all  this 
was  common-place  enough,  and  seemed  to 
admit  of  the  simplest  explanation — the 
imperial  emblems  — just  as  one  might  see 
them  on  our  Irish  copper  coinage  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  But  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  w'ords  written  under  the 
wreath  :  “  In  memory  of  the  happiest  day 
of  my  life,”  and  then  in  one  comer,  “  Ellen 
S.,  ob.  November  25.  yEtatis  suae  37  an.” 
A  thought  crossed  my  mind,I  rang  the  bell. 

“  Mrs.  Mullins,  do  you  set  any  particu¬ 
lar  value  on  this  ?”  and  I  pointed  to  the 
case — “  a  family  relic  ?” 

“Well,  no  indeed,  sir.  I  bought  it 
years  ago,  at  the  auction  at  Strearavale, 
with  other  lumber.”  i 

“  Will  you  sell  it  to  me  ?” 

“  Indeed,  sir,  I  don’t  think  it  is  worth 
much,  but  if  you  have  a  fancy  for  it,  you 
shall  have  it  at  your  own  value.” 

The  bargain  was  soon  made,  and  I  took 
it  home.  When  I  was  about  to  hang  it 
up  in  my  study,  the  back  fell  out,  and  1 
observed  there  wjis  an  inner  back  also.  A 
folded  paper  lay  in  the  space.  I  took  it 
out,  and  opened  it.  It  was  WTitten  over ; 
but  dust  and  damp  had  almost  obliterated 
the  characters.  I  deciphered  them,  how¬ 
ever,  with  a  little  trouble,  and  found  they 
were  some  verses,  and  here  they  are  ; 
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“  The  Roees  I  the  roses !  how  bright  is  their  bloom, 
With  their  gay-painted  leaves  and  their  breatli  all 
perfume. 

In  the  pride  of  its  beauty  how  richly  it  grows, 
Like  the  fair  maids  of  Albion — the  beautifbl  Rose. 

“  But  the  rose  hath  a  thorn ;  he  who  grasps  it  will 
smart, 

And  the  rose  liath  a  canker  that  eats  to  its  heart, 
And  the  rose  loaves  will  (all  when  the  winter 
wind  blows — 

Fair,  cruel,  and  faithless — I’ll  not  wear  the  Rose. 

“The  Thistle  I  the  thistle  1  how  bravely  it  grows 
On  highland  and  moorland,  'mid  fh>8t  and  'mid 
snows ; 

Sad  memorial  to  man — for  the  hour  of  its  birth 
Was  the  hour  when  the  sin-carae  first  blighted 
the  earth. 

But  the  Thistle  of  Scotia,  though  hardy  and  wild, 
Hath  the  down  in  its  heart  like  her  own  mountain 
child. 

Let  the  Laird,  as  he  ranges  his  fatherland 
Wear  that  badge  in  his  bonnet.  No  thistle  for 
me. 

The  Shahrock  I  the  shamrock !  —  I  know  a 
sweet  vale, 

Where  the  green  sward  is  smoothest,  and  softest 
the  gale. 

Where  birds  sing  all  day  by  the  clear  fountain's 
gush, 

And  a  maid  sings  there  sweeter  than  linnet  or 
thrush. 

“  And  once  on  a  day,  in  the  ripe  month  of  June, 

In  that  valley  of  Erin,  at  still,  sultry  noon, 

I  sat  at  her  ^t,  where  that  clear  fountain  flows, 
And  1  sang  her  this  song  of  the  Thistle  and  Rose. 

“  I  pau-sed  in  my  song,  then  I  stooped  to  the 
ground. 

And  a  tiny,  green  plant  by  the  fountain  I  found. 
Half  sportive,  half  earnest,  I  placed  it  straightway 
On  the  breast  of  the  maid,  and  thus  took  up  my  lay : 

“The  SnAMEOCKl  the  sliamrocki  how  modest  it 
grows; 

Not  flaunting  and  bright  as  the  gay,  glowing  Rose ; 
No  sun-lover  taints  every  charm  till  it  fades. 

But  unchanging  it  lives,  like  our  own  mountain 
maids. 

“  The  Shamrock  I  the  shamrock  I  it  seeks  not  to 
bravo 

The  storm,  like  the  Thistle,  when  wintry  winds 
rave, 

But  lieth  in  peace,  like  those  meek  hearts  that 
rest 

In  the  trust  of  their  love  on  some  sheltering 
breast. 

“  The  shamrock  I  the  shamrock  I  an  emblem  divine  I 
In  holiest  meaning  its  triple  leaves  twine. 

Take,  Scotia,  thy  Thistle — take,  Albion,  thy  Rose, 
But  the  Shamrock  for  me,  and  the  land 

WHERE  IT  GROWS  I 

“The  maiden  she  firowned,  and  the  maiden  she 
smiled,  ' 

A  smile  bright  as  morning,  a  frown  as  eve  mild. 


‘  In  Ireland  for  me  you  sing  Shamrocks.  I’ll  swear 
You  sing  Thistles  and  Roses  for  maidens  else¬ 
where.’ 

“  Then  swaro  I  all  oaths  that  a  lover  ere  spoke, 
That  woman  e’er  trusted,  and  man  ever  broke, 
That  no  flower  or  no  form  could  my  fancy  beg^le 
From  Shamrock  or  maiden  of  Erin’s  green  Isle. 

“  *  Sir  Minstrel,  no  true  Irish  maiden  will  prize 
The  praise  that  the  worth  of  a  sister  decries. 

Full  dear  are  my  two  British  sisters  to  me. 

Rose,  Thistle,  and  Shamrock — I  love  them  all 
three. 

“  ‘And  now  for  thy  penance  —  a  wreath  thou  shalt 
twine, 

Where  Roses,  and  Thistles,  and  Shamrocks  com¬ 
bine; 

And  lovingly  there  let  the  Shamrock  inclose 
The  leaves  of  the  Thistle,  the  flowers  of  the  Rose.  ’ 

“  My  task  was  soon  finished — then  proudly  I  laid 
The  wreath  tliat  I  wrought  on  the  lap  of  the  maid. 

‘  My  penance  is  done — new  I  claim  a  reward. 

To  the  poet  and  lover  his  guerdon  accord.’ 

“  But  why  should  I  tell  of  that  fair  maid’s  reply, 
Whether  yielded  in  words,  in  a  look  or  a  sigh ; 
But  still  do  I  bless  as  the  years  roll  away 
The  song  and  the  wreath  tliat  I  wove  on  that  day. 

“  I’ve  hung  up  that  wreath,  though  'tis  withered 
and  dead, 

Its  bloom  all  departed,  its  odor  all  fled, 

With  a  harp  and  a  crown,  as  meet  emblems  above. 
The  harp  is  the  bard,  and  the  crown  is  my  love.’’ 

Chance  brought  me  again  to  the  moun¬ 
tain  inn,  and  I  did  not  tail  to  make  Home 
inquiry  about  the  owner  of  the  wreath. 

“Who  lived  at  the  place  where  you 
bought  the  case,  3Ir8.  Mullins  ?” 

“  Oh  !  Streamvale,  sir.  Why,  poor  old 
Mr.  Strangeways.  Ah !  he’s  dead  and 
gone  long  ago.” 

“  Do  you  Know  any  thing  about  him  ?’’ 
“  Well,  not  much,  sir.  He  was  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  who  came  to  these  parts, 
and  fell  in  love  with  Miss  Roche,  and  mar¬ 
ried  her.  She  was  an  orphan  and  an  only 
child,  and  lived  at  Streamvale.  So  he  set¬ 
tled  there.  She  died  w'hen  I  was  a  very 
little  girl,  but  I  can  just  remember  her 
funeral.  The  old  gentleman  lived  many  a 
year  after.  He  was  very  fond  of  children, 
though  he  had  none  himself,  and  of  tlow'ers, 
too,  which  he  was  always  gathering  and 
making  wreaths  of.  They  said  he  wasn’t 
quite  right  in  his  head,  but  he  w'as  very 
kind  and  harmless.  He  died  at  last,  and 
then  some  relation  from  England  came 
over  and  sold  the  place  and  the  furniture, 
and  went  away  again.” 

And  that  was  all  I  could  loam  —  ’twas 
enough,  however,  to  give  me  the  outlines 
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of  the  loves  of  the  bard  and  his  mistress, 
and  left  me  free  to  fill  up  the  picture  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  own  fiinoy — a  picture  whose 
original  is,  thank  heaven,  to  be  found  oft- 
ener  in  the  world  than  people  think. 
Two  persons  of  sufficient  education,  taste, 
and  good  sense,  to  be  mutually  attracted 
— to  be  mutually  forbearing — ^to  be  mutu¬ 
ally  respecting  —  liking  and  dblijdng  the 
same  things  —  having  resources  enough 
within  the  sphere  of  their  own  domestici¬ 
ty,  to  be  littfe  careful  of  seeking  happiness 
outside  it.  The  wreath  seemed  to  my 
fancy  to  be  a  fiiir  type  of  such  a  pair — the 
rose-odor  of  affection  surviving  the  bloom 
of  youth;  the  thorny  asperities  of  life, 
which  are  the  lot  of  every  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Adam,  ever  smoothed  by  the  downy 
fingers  of  meekness  and  patience;  while 
faith  and  truth  keep  their  hearts  ever  ver¬ 
dant  as  the  shamroclc.  But  the  wreath 
fades  away  and  falls  asunder,  and  so  life 
passes,  and  the  union  is  dissolved.  First 
goes  the  rose — the  delicate  texture,  and 
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the  sweet  odor — so  passes  awav  the  wife 
— ^the  thorn  remains  awhile,  with  its  sharp 
dart — the  memory  of  the  lost  one,  but  it 
loses  bv  degrees  its  sharpness  to  wound, 
and  at  length  it  falls  away  too.  Then  the 
hardy  thistle  gives  way  —  the  tough  leaf 
bends  and  breaks,  and  the  soft  down  falls 
off  as  white  hairs  fall  from  the  head  of  an 
old  man.  Last  and  longest,  the  little  tri¬ 
ple-leaved  shamrock  endures — verdant 
with  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  to  the  end 
— and  when  it  goes  —  all  is  gone  I  The 
last  component  of  the  floral  wreath — as 
the  last,  too,  of  the  conjugal — is  withered. 
The  one  is  perished  for  ever.  Not  so — 
oh !  not  so  the  other.  An  Almighty 
breath  shall  renovate  it  —  an  Almighty 
hand  shall  reconstruct  it  —  brighter  than 
ever,  better  than  ever,  without  the  thorn 
or  the  canker.  And  the  harp,  too,  shall 
be  there  for  the  singer  —  ana  the  crown 
for  the  conqueror  —  and  so  that  which 
seemed  a  romance  on  earth  shall  be  a  real¬ 
ity  in  heaven. 
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Ghosts  are  not  generally  supposed  to 
patronize  the  ocean,  or  even  lakes  or  rivers, 
water  does  not  seem  to  be  a  favorite  ele¬ 
ment  with  them  when  they  return  to  these 
mundane  scenes  for  good  or  evil.  The 
solemn  churchyard,  in  which  are  deposit¬ 
ed  their  earthly  remains,  with  its  grassy 
mounds  and  its  marble  tombstones — the 
dim  aisle  of  the  night-deserted  church,  the 
subterranean  vault,  the  dark  tapestried 
chamber  or  lonely  corridor  of  the  ancient 
_  castle — ^the  moldering  ruins  of  the  once 
gay  baronial  hall,  where  met  in  time  of 
yore  the  chivalry  and  exalted  beauty  of 


the  day — ^the  gloomy,  pathless  wood — the 
wild,  solitary  heath — these  are  the  places 
specters  would  appear  to  haunt.  They  do 
not  usually  skim  the  dark  blue  waves,  or 
tread,  at  midnight’s  hour,  the  silent  deck. 
Yet  sailors  are  said  to  be  very  supersti¬ 
tious  ;  and  some  of  them  believe  in  mer¬ 
maids,  flying  Dutchmen,  death-ships,  etc., 
not  to  speak  of  the  ill-luck  of  sailing  on  a 
Friday,  or  the  mortality  on  board  which 
is  foretold  by  a  shark  following  a  ship  for 
any  distance. 

The  awe  of  the  supernatural  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  any  class,  or  station,  or  race  of 
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people.  It  pervades  all  nations,  and,  more 
or  less,  all  grades  of  society.  The  untu¬ 
tored  savage  who,  though  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  existence  of  Om  Great  Spirit^ 
adipits  into  his  creed  the  worship  of  b^ts, 
of  birds,  of  serpents,  and  of  snakes,  and 
has  hiith  in  the  power  of  images  made  of 
clay,  feels  a  natural  shrinking  from  the 
supposed  presence  of  the  dead ;  and 
amidst  some  tribes,  offerings  are  laid  on 
the  graves  of  the  departed,  to  propitiate 
their  spirits  and  keep  them  quiet.  Among 
the  most  civilized  and  most  Christian 
nations  of  Europe,  the  same  ttatural 
ghrinking  from  the  supposed  presetice  of 
the  dead  is  found  to  prevail,  and  to  pre¬ 
vail  to  such  au  extent,  that,  despite  of  the 
ridicule  ostentatiously  lavished  on  super¬ 
stitious  fears,”  the  strong-minded  man  and 
the  giddy  girl  will  alike  look  uneasy,  pro¬ 
bably  turn  pale,  when  spectral  visitants 
to  this  world  are  spoken  of  during  the 
silent  and  solemn  hours  of  night,  and  when 
talcs  of  their  reappearance  are  well  told. 
Many  would  shudder  to  sit  up  alone  with 
a  corpse ;  and  few  would  care  to  wander 
alone  at  night  amidst  the  melancholy, 
grave-skirted  walks  of  a  burying-ground. 
There  is  something  in  night,  silence,  and 
solitude  combined  which  seems  to  touch 
upon  that  mysterious  world,  to  which  none 
can  pass  excef^t  through  the  gloomy  gates 
of  death  ;  and  at  such  a  time,  should  any 
unusual  appearance  seem  to  flit  before  the 
eye,  should  any  unaccustomed  noise  be 
heard,  the  coldest  reasoner,  the  boldest 
scoffer  will  start,  he  knows  not  why. 
There  is  as  surely  a  dreamy  dread  of  the 
supernatural  in  tne  natural,  as  there  is  an 
immortal  spirit  in  the  mortal  frame.  But 
not  to  wcaiy  the  reader  with  dissertations 
on  ghost-craft,  demonology,  or  “  airy 
nothings,”  we  shall,  without  further  com¬ 
ment,  proceed  to  relate  the  tale  of  **  The 
Haunted  Ship.” 

The  well-built  and  goodly  ship  Regen- 
hoog  {Rairdxnn)  belonged  originally  to  a 
Dutch  mercantile  firm  at  Amsterdam. 
This  wealthy  firm  traded  with  the  East 
and  with  the  West,  as  well  as  with  more 
neighboring  European  ports.  Their  com¬ 
mercial  remions  extended  from  Riga, 
Copenhagen,  and  Hamburg,  in  the  North, 
to  Marseilles,  Leghorn,  and  Odessa,  in  the 
South  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  their  trafiic 
was  carried  on  with  Java  and  other  parts 
of  the  Oriental  world,  and  with  the  Dutch 
colonies  of  Surinam  and  Cura<;oa,  beyond 
the  larger  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Of  course,  they  possessed  a  tolerable  num¬ 
ber  of  ships,  and  employed  a  good  many 
captains  and  seamen.  Of  these  captains, 
the  commander  of  the  Regenboog  was  the 
cleverest,  the  most  active,  and  the  most 
fortunate  in  the  result  of  his  voyages. 
Good  luck  always  seemed  to  attend  him. 
He  was  an  excellent  sailor,  and  a  first-rate 
man  of  business.  Every  speculation  in 
which  he  engaged  succeeded ;  and  the 
Amsterdam  house  were  so  anxious  to  bind  ' 
him  to  their  interests,  that  they  at  length 
made  him  a  partner  in  their  concern,  and 
a  joint-owner  of  the  ship  which  he  com¬ 
manded.  Captain  Zwart  did  not  become 
so  elated  by  his  advancement  in  the  world 
as  to  relax  in  his  energetic  attention  to 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  and  the  pecuniary 
affiurs  of  his  patrons.  But  he  toought  it 
was  time  to  consider  Ids  own  comfort  a 
little  more,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  he 
determined  to  marry.  At  Cura^'oa,  he  had 
seen  a  very  lovely  Dutch  creole,  the 
daughter  of  a  planter  there,  who  was  re¬ 
puted  to  be  a  man  of  large  fortune.  This 
planter,  who  was  a  correspondent  of  the 
Amsterdam  house,  had  always  shown 
great  kindness  and  hospitality  to  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Regenboog.,  and  had  re¬ 
ceived  him  upon  terms  of  equality,  a  favor 
not  usually  granted  by  West-India  pro¬ 
prietors  to  the  skippers  on  board  whose 
vessels  they  ship  their  produce  for  sale  in 
Europe  or  America.  But  Captain  Zwart 
had  much  to  recommend  him.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  an  exceedingly  handsome 
man ;  and  good  looks,  whatever  plain 
philosophers  may  say  to  the  contrary,  tell 
very  much  in  any  one’s  favor.  Then  he 
was  lively  and  agreeable  in  manners,  in¬ 
telligent  in  conversation,  and  full  of  anec¬ 
dote  ;  for  he  had  visited  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  not,  like  some  stupid  people, 
without  seeing  or  observing  anything.  He 
drank  schnapps  and  smoked  with  the  papa, 
whom  he  amused  by  his  jocular  stories ; 
he  brought  India  muslins  and  India  fans 
to  the  mamma ;  and  while  he  talked  non¬ 
sense  to,  and  flirted  with,  the  pretty 
daughter,  he  bestowed  so  much  of  the 
artillery  of  admiring  looks  upon  her,  from 
his  brilliant  and  speaking  black  eyes,  that 
he  fairly  took  her  heart  by  storm. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  partner  in  the  wealthy  Amsterdam 
house,  that  his  attentions  were  received 
by  the  fiunily  of  the  Curagoa  planter  as 
being  in  any  way  dictated  by  intentions. 
He  certainly  could  not  say,  like  Cnsar, 
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“  I  cs^tne,  I  saw,  I  conquered !”  for  he  had  the  handsome  captain,  and  she  returned 
made  sundry  voyages  to  Cura^oa  before  his  preference  with  interest.  She  was  still 
his  ambitious  wishes  were  accomplished ;  a  fine-looking  woman,  with  a  very  full 
but  accomplished  they  w'ere,  eventually,  bust,  cherry  lips,  and  saucy,  laughing  eyes, 
and  the  bold  sailor  carried  off  the  prize.  She  had  no  idea  that  the  gallant  skijjpcr 
He  looked  upon  himself  as  a  fortunate  was  a  married  man,  and  therefore  she  took 
man.  Madeleine  had  the  prettiest  little  no  pains  to  conceal  from  him  the  favor- 
foot  and  ankle  imaginable,  (West-Indians  able  impression  he  had  made  upon  her. 
have  generally  small  fieet,)  an  exceedingly  He,  on  lus  part,  was  doubly  smitten,  for 
graceful  figure,  faultless  features,  eyes  as  the  widow,  in  addition  to  her  personal 
soft  as  those  of  a  dove,  and  a  profusion  of  charms,  had  abundance  of  wealth  at  her 
bright  brown  htdr,  shading  a  forehead  command.  Besides  a  good  stock  of  ready 
that  was  as  white  as  snow.  But  she  had  money,  he  had  ascertained  that  she  pos- 
one  charm  more  captivating  than  the  sessed  lands  on  the  Rhine  below  Wesel, 
beauty  of  a  Venus  would  have  been — she  and  a  large  share  in  a  profitable  brewery 
was  the  heiress  of  two  fine  estates ;  and  in  Belgium.  What  were  all  the  “  shady 
the  gallant  captain — consigning  in  ima-  gardens”  and  “  beautiful  views”  of  a  dis- 
gination  the  sun-bleached  j^anter  and  his  tant  West-India  island  to  this  tangible 
spouse  to  an  early  tomb— already  beheld  property  at  home  1  The  commander  of 
himself  the  owner  of  the  windmills  and  the  Regenboog  sighed  deeply  to  think  of 
cAttle-mills,  the  boiling-houses,  curing-  what  he  had  lost.  If  he  had  but  known 
houses,  cane-fields,  etc.,  etc.,  on  the  the  rich  and  well-favored  widow  Vander- 
“  Schoon  Gezigt”  jfBeautiful  View)  and  broeken  before  he  had  chained  himself  in 
the  “  Lommerrijk  Tuin”  (Shady  Garden)  matrimonytothepale,  spiritless  Madeleine, 
estates,  which  belonged  to  his  father-in-  with  a  fortune  only  in  perspective !  He 
law.  wished  that  the  Dutch  laws  were  as  con- 

Within  a  short  time  after  her  marriage,  venient  as  those  of  Turkey^,  and  allowed  a 
the  fair  Madeleine  left  the  luxury  of  her  plurality  of  wives — he  wished  Madeleine 
paternal  home,  the  deep  affection  of  the  were  in  the  next  world — ho  pondered 
paternal  and  maternal  hearts,  which  had  upon  the  possibility  of  divorcing  her — but 
lieat  only  for  her  in  this  world  of  care,  to  all  his  reveries  ended  in  the  distressing  con- 
embark  with  her  handsome  husband  for  viction  that  nothing  could  be  done,  and 
his  native  Holland.  Arrived  there,  it  was  he  must  submit  to  his  fiite.  Just  as  he 
with  equal  pride  and  pleasure  that  Captain  had  reasoned  himself  into  something  like 
Zwart  presented  his  graceful  West-India  calmness  at  this  idea,  he  received  an  un¬ 
bride  to  the  blousy  wives  and  daughters  expected  and  cruel  shock.  Letters  arrived 
of  the  Dutch  merchants,  who  had  been  from  Cura^oa  announcing  the  death  of  his 
his  masters,  and  were  now  his  partners,  father-in-law ;  that  event  would  have 
He  settled  Madeleine  at  Rotterdam — ^that  caused  him  no  grief^  but  the  news  was  ac- 
city  of  canals  and  long  brooms — the  latter  companied  by  the  dreadful  intelligence 
so  industriously  used  in  cleansing  the  out-  that  the  estates  were  in  debt  &r  beyond 
side  of  the  houses,  somewhat  to  the  dis-  their  actual  value,  and  that  there  would 
<H>mfort  of  foot-passengers,  who  are  liable,  not  bo  a  stiver  for  Madeleine,  her  mother, 
occasionally,  to  get  a  miniature  shower-  or  himself! 

bath,  as  the  mop  at  the  extremity  of  the  Now,  our  Dutchmau  liked  pretty  wo- 
tall  pole  is  dexterously  twirled  round  and  men,  he  liked  the  iuice  of  the  juniper  and 
shaken  by  the  vigorous  Dutch  housemaids  the  grape,  but  he  liked  money  much  more 
in  their  ample  petticoats.  than  cither.  Money  was  his  passion,  the 

All  went  smoothly  in  the  captain’s  great  object  of  his  worship,  for  the  posses- 
home ;  and  though  Madeleine  regretted  sion  of  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
her  husband’s  frequent  absence,  yet  she  every  thing  else  on  earth ;  and  to  it  he 
knew  that  his  avocations  rendered  such  would  have  sacrificed  his  hopes  of  heaven, 
absence  necessary  and  she  never  suspect-  had  he  ever  thought  of  a  future  world.  He 
ed  that  he  could  waste  a  thought  on  any  determined  at  once  to  go  out  to  Cura^oa, 
other  of  the  feminine  gender  but  herself,  and  try  if  he  could  not  recover  some  por- 
She  little  dreamed  that  he  had  fallen  in  tion.  at  least,  of  his  wife’s  inheritance  ;  and 
love  with  a  buxom  widow  at  Antwerp,  he  resolved  on  taking  her  with  him,  in  the 
Such,  however,  was  the  fact.  The  widow  hope  that  she  might,  by  a  fortunate  chance, 
Vanderbroeken  had  taken  the  fancy  of  catch  the  yellow  fever  and  die.  He  knew 
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that  it  was  then  raging  in  many  of  the  is¬ 
lands  ;  and  if  it  kindly  carried  her  off, 
why,  he  would  be  free,  and  he  would 
return  and  marry  the  wealthy  widow  of 
Antwerp.  Poor  Madeleine  little  knew 
that  she  was  to  be  taken  back  to  the  West- 
Indies  in  the  hope  that  she  might  die  there 
of  the  fatal  fever.  She  was  thankful  to 
return  to  her  native  island,  for  she  longed 
to  weep  over  her  dear  father’s  grave,  and 
to  conafort,  by  her  presence,  her  afflicted 
mother. 

Once  more  the  cabin  of  the  Regenboog 
received  her;  for  it  so  happened  that  a 
voyage  to  the  West-Indies  was  then  its 
destination.  She  was,  of  course,  in  deep 
mourning  for  her  father ;  but  when  they 
got  into  the  latitude  of  Madeira,  the 
weather  became  so  warm  that,  there  be¬ 
ing  no  passengers  on  board,  she  consulted 
her  own  comfort  by  wearing  loose  white 
cambric,  or  muslin  dresses.  During  the 
heat  of  the  day,  Madeleine  seldom  came 
on  deck,  but  in  the  evening  of  those  deli¬ 
cious  cool  evenings  in  which  there  seems 
bliss  on  the  very  air  from  the  ocean,  so 
calm,  so  soft,  so  refreshing  it  is,  she  usual- 
Iv  left  her  seclusion  below,  and  paced  the 
deck  for  a  time,  or  sat  gazing  on  the 
dancing  blue  waves  that  seemed  gaily  to 
sparkle  and  sport  around  the  ship. 

One  night — it  was  after  they  had  got 
within  the  influence  of  the  trade-icinds, 
and  were  steadily  and  speedily  careering 
before  the  joyous  breeze — Madeleine  had 
been  on  deck  as  usual,  and  had  stayed  till 
rather  an  advanced  hour.  She  had  spok* 
en,  as  was  her  wont,  kindly  but  laconic¬ 
ally  to  the  mate,  the  m.on  at  the  helm, 
and  the  sailors  who  were  on  deck,  and 
having  leaned  for  some  time  in  deep 
meditation  over  the  side  of  the  ship,, 
wrapped,  as  it  w'ere,  in  melancholy ' 
thoughts,  she  descended  at  length  to  the 
cabin.  All  was  still  above,  all  was  still 
below,  for  the  noises  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  active  human  beings  are 
earlier  hushed  on  board  ship  than,  on 
shore.  Eight  bells  had  just  struck,  and 
the  middle  watch  had  just  come  op,  and 
wore  exchanging  a  few  words  u'ith  those 
of  the  ])revious  watch,  who  had  lingered 
a  moment  on  deck,  when  a  strange  sound 
startled  them  all ;  it  was  something  like 
a  stifled  shriek,  but  the  cry  was  alto¬ 
gether  unearthly.  Piercing,  yet  subdued 
it  broke  u|)on  the  ear,  and  it  seemed  to 
arise  from  the  depths  of  the  ship,  or  the 
depths  of  the  ocean. 


“  Hush  !  hark !  what  is  that  ?”  groaned 
the  men  who  were  on  deck. 

Presently  a  splash  was  heard,  as  if 
something  had  fallen  into  the  sea. 

“It  was  a  woman’s  voice!”  muttered  the 
first  mate,  who  was  keeping  the  middle 
watch.  “  But  there  is  no  woman  in  this 
ship  except  the  master’s  wife.” 

“  It  was  a  mermaid’s  cry,”  replied  old 
Hendrik,  the  boatswmn,  who  was  quite 
as  superstitious  as  he  was  skilled  in  nauti¬ 
cal  affairs ;  “  and  see  1  there  she  goes  !” 

He  pointed  in  a  state  of  convulsive  ex¬ 
citement  toward  the  sea,  where  in  the 
clear  moonlight,  a  white  form  was  visible, 
sweeping  along  with  the  undulating 
waves.  The  upper  part  of  the  form  alone 
was  to  be  seen  above  the  water,  and  the 
figure,  whose  face  was  concealed  by  some 
strange  mask,  appeared  to  be  tossing  her 
arms  or  waving  her  hands,  either  in  sup¬ 
plication  or  invitation  to  follow  her. 

“  It  is  a  mermaid !”  gasped  the  hor¬ 
rified  boatswain,  “  and  they  are  always  the 
harbingers  of  ill-luck.  We  shall  never 
live  to  reach  the  shore  !” 

“  It  is  a  drowning  woman  !”  replied 
the  more  matter-of-fact  mate,  “  though 
where  she  could  have  come  from  Old 
Nick  only  knows.” 

“Not  from  this  ship,  surely,”  smd  a 
sailor.  “  There’s  only  one  female  human 
creature  on  board,  and  that’s  the  skip¬ 
per’s  wife.” 

“  But  look — look !”  shouted  the  boat- 
sw'ain — “she  has  ducked  once,  twice — 
how  she  is  flinging  her  arms  about !” 

“  Lower  a  boat,  and  let  us  save  her  1” 
cried  the  mate,  springing  forward  to  do 
as  he  proposed.  But  he  was  arrested  by 
the  strong  arm  of  old  Hendrik. 

“  Low’er  a  boat  for  a  mermaid,  man ! 
Don’t  you  know  if  you  get  within  her 
reach  it  is  .all  over  with  you?  Do  you 
hear  that  sound  ?” 

“  It  is  harrowing — dreadful !”  cried  the 
cximpassionate  mate,  as  he  shook  off  the 
boatswain’s  arm,  and  began  rapidly  to 
undo  the  boat.  “  It  is  the  sound  of  dis¬ 
tress  and  horror  mingled  w’ith  the  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  waves.” 

“  It  is  the  mermaid’s  song,”  replied  the 
old  boatswain,  coolly.  “  I^et  her  go 
.among  the  fishes  and  the  shells  dow'n  be¬ 
low.  She  is  worse  than  a  shark  or  a  sea- 
serpent,  and  she  shan’t  get  any  of  the 
Regenboog's  men  to-night,  /  can  tell 
her.” 

As  he  said  this,  the  figure,  which  had 
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been  ffradually  sinkihg,  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared,  and  a  bright  ray  of  moonlight 
danced  over  the  spot  on  the  ocean  where 
it  bad  been  seen. 

Shortly  after,  the  captain  came  up ;  he 
looked  at  the  sky  and  he  looked  at  the 
ocean.  He  made  some  remark  on  the 
course  they  were  steering,  observed 
that  it  was  a  fine  night,  paced  the  deck 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then 
quietly  went  below  as  usual. 

“He  did  not  see  the  mermaid,”  said 
old  Hendrik,  “  or  I’ll  be  bound  he  would 
have  been  somewhat  flustered.” 

“  He  knows  a  deuced  deal  more  about 
the  mermaid  than  you  think,”  muttered 
the  mate. 

But  Captain  Z wart  had  promised  to  re¬ 
linquish  to  Atm  the  command  of  the  ship 
next  voyage,  and  he  wisely  remembered 
that  “  the  least  stud  is  soonest  mended.” 

At  a  very  early  hour  the  next  morning, 
the  captain  rushed  upon  deck,  apparently 
in  a  state  of  distraction,  And  noade  the 
most  agitated  inquiries  if  any  one  had 
seen  his  wife.  He  said  she  had  been  in  a 
very  depressed  state  the  previous  night ; 
but  though  he  was  aware  that  she  had 
been  in  low  spirits  since  the  death  of  her 
father,  he  had  not  been  willing  to  admit 
even  to  himself  the  idea  that  her  mind 
was  affected ;  that,  however,  she  had 
spoken  so  strangely  the  night  before,  and 
had  gone  into  such  violent  hysterics  from 
induing  her  grief  to  excess,  that  he  had 
riven  her  a  sleeping-draught^  and  not  to 
disturb  her,  as  be  was  obhged  sometimes 
to  go  on  deck  during  the  night,  had  re¬ 
tire  to  another  berth,  leaving  her  alone 
in  her  state-room ;  that  all  being  quiet 
there  during  the  night,  be  8up]>osea  she 
was  sleeping  calmly  under  the  influence 
of  the  soporific  he  had  administered  ;  and 
it  was  only  on  looking  in  upon  )|er  at  break 
of  day  that  he  found  her  berth  empty. 
He  had  searched  the  cabin  for  her  in  vain. 

“  I  knew  something  bad  was  going  to 
happen,”  said  old  Hendrik,  “  for  there 
was  a  mermaid  alongside  the  ship  last 
night,  and  these  creatures  arc  as  danger¬ 
ous  as  vampires.  I  feared  she  lured  the 
poor  dear  lady  overboard.  There  was 
the  mate,  he  actually  wanted  to  lower  a 
boat  and  pull  after  her !” 

“And  1  wish  you  had  not  prevented 
me  with  your  folly,  boatswain,”  retorted 
the  mate  ;  “  for  I’ll  be  sworn  it  was  the 
poor  lady  herself  we  saw  struggling  in 
the  water,  and  no  mermaid  at  all.” 


[Augusts 

The  captain  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  apparently  to  hide  his  emotion, 
and,  groaning  as  if  in  agony  of  spirit,  he 
rushed  below  to  the  solitude  of  his  pri¬ 
vate  cabin. 

But  Madeleine  was  gone,  and  never 
more  would  arise  from  her  liquid  grave — 
of  that  the  captain  and  the  crew  all 
felt  convinced.  Old  Hendrik,  the  man 
who  had  been  steering  on  that  eventful 
night,  and  most  of  the  crew,  execrated 
the  mermaid  (who  never  again  made 
her  appearance)  as  the  cause  of  the  lady’s 
death.  But  the  first  mate  and  Jan,  the 
cabin-boy,  shook  their  heads,  and  looked 
“  unutterable  things  ;”  whatever  they 
might  have  known  or  suspected,  however, 
they  prudently  kept  their  thoughts  to 
themselves.  Captain  Zwart  looked  as 
gloomy  as  his  name,  and  never  recovered 
his  spirits  from  the  time  of  his  wnfe’s  dis¬ 
appearance  ;  it  was  observed,  too,  that 
he  paid  his  devoirs  more  frequently 
than  formerly  to  sundry  flasks  of  old  rum 
and  Dutch  “Jenever,”  especially  as  the 
dark  hours  of  night  ^proached.  In  due 
time,  however,  the  Kegenboog  anchoreil 
safely  in  the  harbor  of  Cura^'oa,  and  in 
a  short  time  it  left  that  island  again.  The 
intelligence  of  Madeleine’s  mysterious  and 
melancholy  death  caused  great  regret 
throughout  the  little  colony,  where  she 
had  been  so  much  beloved,  and  gave 
such  a  shock  to  her  widowed  mother, 
who  was  alrea<ly  much  of  an  invalid,  that 
she  died  before  her  son-in-law  left  the 
West-Indies,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay 
her  funeral  expenses,  an  outlay  which  he 
would  not  have  grudged,  had  she  been  as 
rich  as  he  had  once  supposed  her  to  be. 

On  the  Regenboog's  return  to  Holland, 
Captain  Zwart  resigned  the  command  of 
her,  and,  according  to  his  promise,  ob¬ 
tained  the  situation  for  the  first  mate. 
Old  Hendrik  and  the  other  sailors  re¬ 
mained  in  the  ship,  but  the  cabin-boy, 
Jan,  had  suddenly  disappeared,  and  no 
tidings  could  be  heard  of  him.  This 
time,  however,  no  mermaid  was  blamed  ; 
but  as  it  was  known  that  he  had  gone 
ashore,  it  was  supposed  that  he  W’as  tired 
of  a  seafaring  life,  and  had  run  away. 
The  vessel,  under  its  new  commander, 
made  two  or  three  voyages  to  the  North 
Seas,  during  which  not  a  single  mermaid 
had  presented  herself,  thou^  the  shores 
of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  are 
known  to  be  favorite  resorts  of  the 
“  maidens  of  the  ocean,”  who  have  been 
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freqaently  celebrated  in  song  by  the ' 
bards  of  those  countries.  At  length  the 
Itegenboog’»  head  was  again  turned  to¬ 
ward  the  distant  West — ag^  it  was  go¬ 
ing  to  Curo^'oa  and  the  free  port  of  St. 
Thomas  —  again  it  was  across  the  wide 
Atlantic.  1 

It  had  had  a  glorious  voyage,  and 
every  s^  set  to  catch  the  favoring  breeze,  | 
it  was  scudding  on  swiftly,  but  gently,  ^ 
over  the  moonlit  sea.  There  was  not  a 
.  cloud  in  the  soft  blue  sky  above,  not  | 
a  sail  on  the  wide  expanse  of  ocean 
around,  but  the  moonbeams  glittered  ^ 
and  danced  upon  the  slinhtly  foaming 
waves,  and  melted  into  silver-like  paths  , 
upon  their  heaving  surface.  The  new  | 
captain  and  the  old  boatswain  were  both  | 
on  deck,  for  the  night  was  warm,  and  | 
there  was  not  much  inducement  to  go 
below;  eight  bells  struck,  and  “How  late 
it  is !”  the  captain  had  just  exclaimed,  as 
he  turned  toward  the  oompjinion-way, 
when  a  white  female  form  was  seen  slow¬ 
ly  to  emerge  from  it.  She  took  the  other 
side  of  the  deck,  and,  gliding  along  with 
noiseless  footfall,  she  walked  leisurely , 
toward  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  then  re¬ 
tracing  her  steps,  she  passed  along  until 
she  reached  the  to])  of  the  cabin-stairs, ' 
where,  with  the  abstracted  air  of  a  sleep¬ 
walker,  she  quietly  descended  to  the 
cabin  below.  Pesently,  the  appalled  spec¬ 
tators  on  dock  beheld  apparently  the 
same  white  form  borne  on  the  waves, 
and  treading  tlie  deep  blue  waters  as  if 
they  bad  been  firm  as  a  marble  {lave¬ 
ment!  On — on  she  'came — then  wildly 
tossing  her  arms,  and  clasping  her  hands 
in  supplication,  the  unearthly  form  gradu¬ 
ally  sank,  until  it  disapiieared  totally 
beneath  a  bright  ray  of  the  silver  moon. 
No  one  on  deck  had  8}>okeu — and  for  a 
few  moments  after  the  figure  was  lost  to 
sight  they  remained  in  awed  and  solemn 
silence.  At  last  the  boatswain  exclaimed, 
in  a  hoarse  and  choked  sort  of  voice  : 

“  There  is  theU  mermaid  again !” 

“  It  is  no  mermaid,”  said  the  captain, 
shuddering ;  “  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  im- 
quiet  dead  I  But  why  tlid  she  come  ? 
lie  is  not  hero !” 

“  Who  is  not  hero  ?”  asked  old  Hen¬ 
drik;  “and  of  what  unquiet  spirit  are 
you  speaking?” 

“No  matter,”  replied  the  captain, 
quickly.  “  Let  bygones  be  bygones !  It 
would  do  no  good  to  the  dead  or  to  the 
living  to  rip  up  old  stories  now.” 


He  went  down  stairs  without  explain¬ 
ing  himself  further  ;  but  old  Hendrik  be¬ 
gan  to  reflect ;  and,  by  some  process  of 
reasoning  in  his  own  mind,  he  ended  by 
connecting  the  s[>ecter  visitor  of  that 
night  with  the  mysterious  disappearance 
of  the  former  captain’s  melancWy-look- 
ing  wife,  the  unfortunate  Madeleine. 

On  its  return  to  Holland  from  the  West- 
Indies,  the  new  captain,  old  Hendrik,  and 
all  the  sailors,  left  the  liegenboog  ;  and  it 
was  manned  by  an  entirely  new  crew,  as 
well  as  having  a  new  commander.  But 
the  white  ocean-spirit  still  chose  to  haunt 
the  unlucky  ship  ;  the  passengers,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  seamen,  were  scared  almost  out 
of  their  senses ;  the  strange  appearances 
continuing  to  be  visible  on  each  succeed¬ 
ing  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  the  ves¬ 
sel  acquired  so  bad  a  name,«that  no  one 
would  take  {lassage  by  it — and  still  worse, 
no  crew  would  join  it — no  mate  or  mas¬ 
ter  take  charge  of  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Regen- 
boog  was  sold  to  a  mercantile  house  at 
Hamburg,  but  “  the  white  lady''*  who 
haunted  it  was  inexorable ;  again  and 
again  she  appeared,  though  more  faintly, 
and  in  a  form  less  defined.  The  imagin¬ 
ative  Germans  were  still  more  frightened 
than  the  phlegmatic  Dutch  had  been.  No 
amount  of  thalers  could  {lersuade  any 
seafaring  man  to  embark  in  the  unlucky 
vessel,  and  it  was  sold  to  a  Danish  Bhi[>- 
owuer  at  Co{)enhagen.  The  jjoor  Rain¬ 
bow  was  rc{)aired,  refitted,  repmnted,  and 
rechristened.  It  was  thencemrth  called, 
in  Danish,  Det  Oode  Haab^  (“  The  Good 
Ho{)e.”)  And  hojiefully  it  went  forth  on 
its  first  voyage,  under  its  new  name  and 
new  colors  ;  for  the  “  blood-red  flag”  of 
Denmark,  with  its  white  cross — symboli¬ 
cal  of  peace — waved  from  the  mast-head. 

The  Cattegat,  the  Skager  Hack,  and 
the  Gennan  Ocean — the  British  Channel 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  were  all  happily 
and  peacefully  passed,  and  neither  venge¬ 
ful  gnost  nor  cruel  mennaid  had  disturbed 
the  equanimity  of  the  crew  and  {passengers, 
the  latter  of  whom  ate  and  drank,  and 
made  merry,  and  played  whist  in  the  ca¬ 
bin  in  the  evening,  or  paced  the  deck,  as  in¬ 
clination  prompt^.  One  evening,  three 
of  the  {passengers  (there  were  no  ladies  on 
board)  pro{>osed  to  the  captain  to  have 
some  cigars  and  brandy-and-water  on  deck, 
and  they  sat  rather  late,  enjoying  the  re¬ 
freshing  breeze,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
their  conversation  gazing  on  the  blue  sea. 
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which  seemed  here  and  there  to  glance 
like  heaps  of  diamonds  beneath  the  spark¬ 
ling  rays  of  the  clear  bright  moon.  After 
chatting  on  a  variety  of  cheerful  subjects, 
the  deep  stillness  around,  unbroken  save 
by  the  unvarying  and  endless  plash  of  the 
waters  over  which  they  were  calmly  sail¬ 
ing,  perhaps  rendered  them  more  grave, 
and  by  degrees  they  began  to  speak  of 
supernatural  appearances.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  an  enthusiastic  youth,  recited  the 
Danish  author  Ingemann's  beautiful  poem, 
entitled  “  Dodsseileren  ” — “  The  Death- 
Ship” — dwelling  particularly  on  these 
verses; 

“  No  sail  was  spread  to  catch  the  breeze, 

The  masts  lay  shattered  on  the  deck ; 

And  it  did  not  steer  one  steady  course, 

But  drifled  like  a  wreck. 

“  Hushed — hushed  was  all  on  board  that  bark ; 
But  flitting  by — now  here,  now  there — 
Seemed  dim  uncertain  shadowy  forms, 

Through  the  misty  moonlight  air.” 

The  captain  then  told  the  story  of  the 
“  Bloody  Head.”  How,  whenever  it  be¬ 
came  the  turn  of  one  particular  sailor  on 
board  a  ship,  which  he  named,  to  keep  the 
watch  between  twelve  and  four  o’clock 
during  the  night,  the  few  who  were  on 
deck^with  him  were  often  scared  out  of 
their  wits  by  seeing  a  bloody  head  fall 
from  the  top  of  the  mainma.st  and  roll  on 
the  deck  before  the  man,  who  generally 
went  into  strong  convulsions.  It  was  at 
length  whispered  that  he  had,  on  some 

Erevious  voyage,  committed  a  murder  on 
oard  that  very  ship,  and  that  it  was  the 
decapitated  head  of  his  victim  which  thus 
pursued  him.  The  officers  of  the  ship  de¬ 
termined  at  len^h  to  remain  all  on  deck 
one  night  when  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  sailor  to  keep  the  middle  watch. 
The  wretched  man  was  most  unwilling  to 
come  up ;  he  volunteered  to  undergo  any 
amount  of  punishment  rather  than  keep 
that  watch ;  but  his  supplications  and 
alarm  were  of  no  avail ;  he  was  compelled 
to  go  up,  and  he  had  not  been  long  there 
when,  to  the  amazement  and  horror  of  his 
superior  officers,  a  bloody  head  did  seem  to 
fall  from  some  part  of  the  shrouds,  and  to 
roll  at  his  feet,  without  leaving  the  slight¬ 
est  stcun  upon  the  deck - “  But,  Hea¬ 

vens  !  what  is  yon  ?”  exclaimed  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Gode,  Ifdab,  interrupting  his 
tale,  and  staring  as  if  his  eyes  were  about 
to  start  out  of  his  head. 


“  What — what  ?”  cried  his  excited  au¬ 
ditors,  turning  quickly  to  look  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his -gaze.  ?ale  and  petrified 
with  terror,  they  beheld  a  female  figure 
clad  in  white,  and  with  a  sort  of  misty 
vail  over  her  face,  slowly  pass  along  the 
deck.  As  she  came  near  the  man  at  the 
wheel,  he  dropped  it  suddenly  and  fainted 
on  the  spot ;  but  she  heeded  him  not ;  she 
walked  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  then 
quietly  turning,  she  passed  back  and 
seemed  to  glide  dow’n  tne  cabin  stairs. 

“  Let  us  follow !”  cried  the  captain,  and 
he  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  rushed  down 
to  the  cabin,  which  they  entered  just  in 
time  to  see  the  spectral  visitant  standing 
for  a  moment  close  to  the  cabin  window, 
w’hile  her  almost  transparent  robe  seemed 
to  flutter  in  the  breeze  of  night,  and  then 
she  gently  descended  into  the  deep  ocean 
beneath !  Presently  those  who  remained 
on  deck  saw  the  apparition  floating  for  a 
few  moments  like  a  sea-bird  on  the  white- 
crested  wave,  then  gradually  disappear 
beneath  the  dancing  waters. 

It  was  the  Regetthooff's^  alias  the  Gode 
HaoRs  last  voyage.  Her  evil  fame  had 
become  too  widely  disseminated ;  there 
was  scarcely  a  port  in  the  north  of  Europe 
where  the  Haunted  Ship  was  not  known 
by  reputation,  and  no  one  wouW  go  to 
sea  in  her.  The  owners,  hoping  to  dis¬ 
prove  the  reports  against  the  vessel,  wrote 
to  Amsterdam  to  institute  inquiries  re¬ 
specting  its  original  history.  But  the  an¬ 
swer  they  received  was  by  no  means  such 
as  they  had  hoped  to  obtain,  or  such  as 
was  calculated  to  remove  the  vessel’s  evil 
renown.  In  addition  to  what  has  already 
been  related,  they  heard  that  Captain 
Zwart,  who  had,  as  he  •wished,  married 
the  rich  Antwerp  widow,  had  not  long 
after  been  seized  with  fits  of  aberration  of 
mind,  which  had  increased  until  he  had 
become  a  raving  lunatic,  and  that  he  had 
been  placed  in  an  asylum  for  the  insane  at 
Ghent. 

It  had  also  been  proved  that  he  had 
drowned  his  first  wife,  by  forcing  her 
over  the  cabin  window  of  the  Regenboog, 
after  having  tied  a  handkerchief  tij^htly 
over  her  free  to  deaden  the  sound  of  her 
cries.  The  only  witness  to  this  frightful 
scene  had  been  Jan,  the  cabin-boy,  who 
having  been  attracted  to  the  cabin  door' 
by  the  strange  noise  uithin,  had  found  it 
fastened  on  the  inside,  but  had  seen  what 
was  going  on  through  a  chink  in  the  door. 
He  had  no  idea  that  his  master  was  going 
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to  force  the  poor  lady  over  the  cabin  win¬ 
dow,  until  he  saw  her  pushed  out,  and 
heard  the  splash  in  the  sea  below.  He 
was  just  going  to  rush  on  deck  and  en¬ 
treat  the  mate  and  the  sailors  to  try  to 
save  her,  when  his  master,  hearing  him 
move,  came  quickly  to  the  cabin  door, 
and,  finding  it  impossible  to  make  his  es¬ 
cape  up  the  cabin  stairs,  and  being  in  mor¬ 
tal  fear  lest  his  master  should  pitch  him 
into  the  sea  also,  he  crept  softly  to  a  mat 
near,  and  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep. 
As  he  often  slept  on  the  outside  of  the 
cnbin  door,  at  tne  foot  of  the  companion 
stairs,  the  captain,  after  examining  his 
face  by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  and  bestow¬ 
ing  three  or  four  kicks  on  him,  left  him 
lying  there. 

It  was  evident  to  the  boy,  however,  that 
Captain  Zwart  suspected  he  knew  more 
than  he  wished  him  to  do,  for  he  had 
threatened  to  take  his  life  if  he  ever 
breathed  a  syllable  of  any  thing  he  had 
seen  or  heard,  or  fancied  ho  had  seen  or 
heard,  in  the  cabin  at  any  time.  And  he 
kept  so  strict  a  watch  upon  him  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage  out  and  home,  never 
once  allowing  him  to  go  on  shore  at  Cura- 
voa,  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  com¬ 
municating  the  terrible  secret  to  any  one. 
He  had  ventured  once  to  make  a  few  sig¬ 
nificant  signs  to  the  mate,  and  M’hisper  a 
word  or  two,  when  his  master,  coming 
suddenly  upon  him,  had  accused  him  of 
some  imaginary  fault,  and  beaten  him  se¬ 
verely.  He  fully  intended  to  disclose  the 
facts  when  he  should  return  to  Holland, 
and  be  safe  from  Captain  Zwart’s  ven¬ 
geance.  But  the  captain  had  taken  him 


on  shore  with  himself,  and  sent  him  off 
immediately  with  a  letter  to  a  master  of 
a  foreign  ship  in  the  harbor,  which  was 
on  the  eve  of  sailing.  Against  his  will  he 
was  detained  on  board  that  ship;  and 
when,  on  its  touching  at  a  port  in  Eng¬ 
land,  he  ran  away  from  it,  he  was  forced 
to  go  on  board  an  English  merchantman, 
to  avoid  starvation,  as  he  had  neither 
money  nor  friends.  War  broke  out ;  he 
was  seized  by  the  press-gang,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  servo  in  a  man-of-war.  When 
at  length  he  obtained  his  discharge,  he 
took  tlie  earliest  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Holland,  and  of  unburdening  his  mind 
of  a  secret  which  liad  so  long  weighed 
heavily  on  it. 

But  the  avenging  hand  of  Providence 
had  already  punished  the  murderer 
through  the  medium  of  his  own  evil  con¬ 
science.  The  recollection  of  his  guilt 
haunted  him  ni^ht  and  day ;  he  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  its  being  discovered ;  and 
the  secret  misery  that  he  endured  at 
length  preyed  so  deeply  on  his  mind,  that 
his  intellect  gave  way;  habits  of  intem- 
jierance  into  which  he  had  fallen  increased 
the  evil,  and  he  died  a  wretched,  raving 
maniac. 

The  haunted  ship  was  sold  for  a  mere 
trifle,  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  to  a 
Flensburg  merchant;  but  he  could  not 
get  her  manned;  she  w'as  consequently 
dismantled,  and  some  years  afterward  she 
was  seen  lying  a  useless  hulk  in  one  of  the 
harbors  of  Sleswick ;  and  there  she  may 
still  be  lying,  a  fat^  monument  of  the 
crimes  and  superstitions  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


From  Sborpo't  London  Mngnitne. 

THE  PLEIADES. 

A  TRUE  TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 


It  was  a  lovely  night,  “  the  moon,  part¬ 
ing  aside  the  light  douds”  that  floated  in 
the  heavens,  peered  forth  with  her  bril¬ 
liant  face.  Tne  sea  sparkling,  beneath 
her  earnest  glance,  seemed  like  one  casket 
of  gems  ;  each  ripple  appeared  a  diamond, 
and  from  each  billowy  wave  gleamed 


forth  “the  ever-changing  opal’s  light.” 
Truly  Luna  had  never  a  more  “  shining 
bath  in  which  to  lave”  than  on  this  night. 
For  hours  I  had  stood  watching  “the  sea 
of  fire”  as  it  appeared  in  its  brilliancy. 
I  had  never  recollected  seeing  it  more 
dazzling  bright ;  and  calling  to  Henry  M., 
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who  was  standing  near,  I  inyited  him  to 
share  the  glorious  spectacle  with  me. 
He  came,  I  thought,  rather  reluctantly ; 
and  after  giving  one  rapid  glance,  turned 
coldly  away.  I  followed  him,  for  I  had 
noticed  that  he  shuddered  as  if  in  horror 
at  the  sight.  On  similar  occasions  I  remem¬ 
bered  hu  exhibiting  the  same  apparent  dis¬ 
gust,  and  I  felt  somewhat  anxious  to  find 
out  the  cause.  He  had  seated  himself  when 
I  reached  him,  in  thoughtful  attitude,  and 
placing  myself  by  his  side,!  gathered  from 
nim  the  following  thrilling  incident : 

It  is  some  yearssince  the  vessel  I  then 
belonged  to  was  taking  in  a  cargo  of 
sugar  at  Barbadoes.  We  were  obliged 
to  go  from  our  ship,  which  was  anchored 
at  some  distance  from  the  landing,  in 
boats,  and  transport  our  cargo  in  that 
manner.  The  afternoon  was  a  very 
windy  one,  when  two  comrades  and  my¬ 
self  poshed  off  in  our  boat,  ‘  nothing  fear¬ 
ing,*  to  take  in  a  load  of  sugar.  We 
had  got  out  of  sight  of  the  vessel,  when 
suddenly  there  came  upon  us  one  of  those 
violent  gusts  so  often  experienced  in  a 
tropical  climate.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
*  caverns  of  the  wind’  had  been  suddenly 
opened,  and  their  pent-up  prisoners  rushed 
out  to  scatter  with  their  footsteps  the 
ocean’s  foam  around.  The  boat  reeled 
as  the  blast  descended,  which  was  sweep¬ 
ing  over  us,  with  a  mighty  power,  hurl¬ 
ing  ns  from  our  places  with  a  giant’s 
strength.  Oh  1  the  horror  of  that  mo¬ 
ment,  when  I  found  myself  tossing  about 
on  the  merciless  deep,  and  how  cold  the 
waves  felt  as  dashing  over  me,  I  would 
rise  and  sink  with  their  swell.  I  had 
caught  two  pieces  of  timber  that  were 
floating  past,  and  in  that  manner  sustained 
myseUj  for  the  shore  w'as  at  too  great 
a  distance  for  me  to  reach  it  by  swim¬ 
ming.  Upon  looking  around,  I  found 
that  my  companions  were  near  me  buf¬ 
feting  the  waves.  For  several  hours  we 
tossed  about,  looking  out  anxiou-sly  for  a 
sail,  and  striving  to  keep  up  each  others’ 
fast-drooping  spirits.  As  long  as  I  saw 
my  companions  near,  I  felt  buoyed  up, 
and  continued  to  combat  with  the  waves. 
But  the  fearful  agony  of  that  moment  I 
shall  never  forget,  when  looking  again  at 
the  spot  where  I  had  last  seen  them  toss¬ 
ing  wildly  their  hands,  as  if  imploring  for 
aid,  I  found  that  they  had  disappeared. 
I  cjdled  aloud,  I  implored  them  to  an¬ 
swer  ;  only  one  word,  I  said,  to  tell  me 
that  I  am  not  all  alone — alone  on  this 


horrible  deep.  But,  O  my  God,  ray 
God !  (said  the  speaker,  overcome  by  his 
emotion,)  no  voice  replied,  they  were 
gone,  gone.  The  waves  had  o]>ened  and 
ingulfed  them.  Yes,  I  was  alone — alone 
to  combat  with  the  fierce  elements  that 
seemed  driving  me  on  to  eternity ;  alone 
with  my  fast  failing  strength,  no  voice 
near  to  cheer  me,  no  human  arm  to  up¬ 
hold  me.  To  add  to  my  horrors,  night 
threw  her  mantle  covering  over  the  earth 
and  sea,  and  soon  its  shadows  darkened 
all  around.  It  was  the  first  quarter  of 
the  moon,  and  oh  I  how  I  looked  up  and 
blessed  her,  as  she  hung  out  her  brilliant 
crescent,  *  like  a  silver  boat  launched  on 
a  boundless  flood.’ 

“  While  I  lay  gazing  up  to  heaven,  and 
thanking  God  for  even  this  little  ray  of 
light,  which  was  enough  to  enable  me  to 
distuiguish  surrounding  objects,  I  saw  a 
shark  moving  its  ponderous  form  toward 
me.  I  felt  as  if  divested  of  all  powers  of 
volition,  and  it  seems  as  if  I  had  been 
spared  the  &tc  of  my  companions  to 
meet  with  this  more  horriole  death. 
Slowly  the  creature  advanced,  and  then 
remained  perfectly  motionless  at  a  little 
distance,  watching  me.  I  bent  my  gaze 
upon  it,  and  kept  it  fixed  steadily ;  it 
moved  not,  neither  did  I,  save  the  gentle 
motion  of  my  body  caused  by  the  rock¬ 
ing  of  the  waves.  All  was  still  and  si¬ 
lent,  the  winds  had  murmured  themselves 
to  sleep,  the  billows  moved  quietly,  as  if 
fearful  of  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  those 
who  slept  beneath  them.  It  must  have 
been  about  ten  minutes  (to  me  it  seemed 
an  *  age  of  ages’)  that  this  strange  scene 
continued.  At  last  I  saw  the  creature 
move  gradually  off,  and  with  a  deei) 
plunge  that  agitated  the  waters  around. 
It  sunk  beneath  the  waves.  After  this, 
I  lay  perfectly  exhausted  from  terror  and 
fatigue — ^I  felt  that  ray  wasted  strength 
was  fast  giving  way,  and  I  knew  not 
what  instant  the  shark  would  return, 
eager  for  its  prey.  Completely  overcome 
by  exhaustion,  you  would  scarcely  believe 
it,  I  slept — yes,  slept,  and  dreamed.  It 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  minute 
I  lay  in  this  deep  slumber,  and  oh  !  wliat 
a  vision  swept  across  my  brain.  I 
thought  that,  as  I  lay  gazing  up  to  hea¬ 
ven,  a  delightful  strain  of  music  filled  the 
air,  and  slowly  arose  that  brilliant  group 
of  sisters — ^the  fiiir  Pleiades.  They  rest¬ 
ed  their  *  starry  instrument  ’  in  the  azure 
skies,  and  sinking  its  shining  chords, 
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they  breathed  forth  a  strain  of  peace  and 
comfort.  Again  and  again  the  delightful 
tones  breathed  out,  then  died  away,  ‘  the 
faint  exquisite  music  of  a  dream,’  un¬ 
til  at  last  no  sound  could  be  heard,  but 
the  dying  echoes  that  gradually  expired 
in  their  own  sweet  music.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  an  increa.sed  ripple  in  the  waters 
aroused  me  from  my  sleep,  and  I  can 
never  forget  the  thrill  of  horror  that  ran 
through  every  nerve,  when  I  perceived 
the  shark  slowly  moving  around  me  in 
circles,  as  if  preparing  to  seise  upon  its 
victim.  Maddened  almost  to  insanity. 

I  believe  that  I  should  have  made  no 
effort  at  resistance ;  but  on  raising  an  ap¬ 
pealing  look  to  heaven,  to  pray  for 
strength  to  sustain  me,  I  saw,  glittering 
in  all  their  beauty,  the  Pleiades.  In  a 
moment  nw  dream  rushed  across  my 
mind,  and  I  fancied  I  saw  Hope  written 
in  burning  letters  upon  their  brows,  and 
nerved  by  that  sign,  I  prepared  for  the 
conflict.  Silently  the  creature  revolved 
around  me,  and  every  instant  would  open 
its  huge  month  as  if  to  ingulf  me  there¬ 
in.  At  last  it  came  close,  and  I  felt  its 
cold  nose  touch  my  &oe.  In  a  moment, 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair,  I  rushed 
upon  it.  The  piece  of  timber  I  had  un¬ 
der  my  right  arm  now  served  me  as  a 
weapon  of  defense,  and  sustaining  myself 
by  the  left,  I  fought  with  the  other.  For 
STOut  an  hour  I  struggled  with  the  fierce 
monster.  I  beat  it  about  the  head, 
trying  to  stun  it ;  and  every  fresh  dart  it 
would  make  at  mo,  I  would  renew  the 
attack  with  increased  vigor.  I  screamed 
with  all  my  might,  to  attract  any  vessel 
that  might  be  near,  until  at  last  it  seemed 
as  if  all  strength  was  deserting  me.  It 
was  a  desperate  and  fearfttl  struggle  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death,  and  I  dared  not  re¬ 
lax  one  moment,  for  that  instant  would 
hurl  me  to  destruction.  But  even  during 
that  long  and  terrible  scene,  the  Pleiades 
seemed  ever  before  me,  and  I  would  mur¬ 
mur  Pleiades,  Pleiades,  as  if  I  thought 
that  bright  band  would  come  down  and 
succor  me.  At  last  I  made  a  vigorous 
effort,  and  gathering  up  my  remaining 
strength,  I  dealt  the  monster  a  blow  on 
the  head  that  seemed  to  stun  it.  It  re¬ 
mained  perfectly  motionless  for  a  moment, 
and  then  I  saw  it  move  gradually  off,  and 
disappear  in  the  depths  of  its  ocean  home. 
I  was  so  completely  exhausted  after  this, 
that  I  had  scarcely  strength  to  breathe,  but 
was  compelled  to  make  an  efibrt  to  keep 


myself  from  sinking.  Worn  out  as  I  was 
I  dared  not  close  my  eyes,  but  kept  them 
fixed  upon  ‘  the  starry  lyre  of  the  sis¬ 
ters,’  wnich  seemed  to  be  echoing  back 
my  murmurings  of  Pleiades,  Pleiades. 

“  As  I  lay  tossing  about  on  the  deep,  it 
appeared  to  me  memory  was  gifted  with 
ten  thousand  eyes  that,  glancing  back, 
brought  to  light  every  action  of  my  past 
existence.  N^ot  a  deed,  not  a  thought, 
but  sprung  to  life  once  more  ;  every 
friend  I  had  known,  every  hope  I  had 
cherished,  every  sorrow  I  had  wept  over, 
seemed  actually  present.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  did  the  freak  that  made  me 
leave  the  comforts  of  home  appear  a 
crime ;  and  again  did  the  tearful  voice, 
and  subdued  *  good-by’  of  my  mother 
sound  moumftilly  distmet ;  as  it  seemed 
to  blend  itself  with  the  dreamy  sounds  of 
the  waves.  While  I  thus  pondered  on 
the  past,  the  lovely  Pleiades  gradually 
‘  sunk  into  their  ocean  bower,’  and 
*  night  with  all  her  starry  host’  passing 
away,  morning  broke  upon  me.  Upon 
lool^g  around  at  the  vast  waste  of 
waters  that  encompassed  me,  I  espied  a 
sail ;  my  heart  beat  joyously,  again  1 
seemed  endowed  with  supernatural  ener¬ 
gy,  and  I  called  aloud  for  assistance.  My 
cries  were  heard ;  and  in  an  instant  a  boat 
was  lowered,  and  came  wending  its  way 
through  the  waters.  I  watched  it  with 
intense  anxiety.  As  soon  as  it  reached 
me  I  was  taken  in,  and  on  arriving  on 
board  I  saw  painted  upon  its  stem, 
in  laige  golden  letters,  its  name,  ‘The 
Pleiades  I’  Yes !  that  glorious  sisterhood 
upon  whom  I  had  anchored,  as  it  were, 
my  hopes,  was  to  me  the  harbinger  of  life, 
the  ark  of  safety  from  the  storm. 

“  Do  you  wonder  now  that  the  glittering 
of  the  waves  is  to  me  but  as  a  dark 
shadow,  and  that  I  shudder  as  I  gaze 
into  that  fearful  depth  ?  And  do  you 
deem  it  a  marvel  that  I  should  turn  away 
my  glance  from  the  waves  below  to  the 
skies  above,  where,  pictured  in  brightness, 
glimmer  that  group  of  my  vision — ^the 
Pleiades — who  on  that  fearful  night  hung 
out  their  ‘  golden  sign  of  promise’  on 
high.  Yes,  ‘the  stars  that  gem  the  deep 
midnight’  have  for  me  more  beauty  than 
all  the  brightness  that  silvers  the  ocean’s 
foam  ;  for  truly  did  their  ‘  footsteps  pass 
like  angels’  o’er  the  sky’  when,  on  that 
fearful  night,  there  was  breathed  to  me  a 
lesson  of  hope  from  the  bright,  the 
beautiful  Pleiades.” 
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Thk  recollections  of  my  boyhood  are  in  give  him  pain.  With  childish  thought- 
many  respects  far  from  pleasing.  I  was  lessness,  I  asked  him  the  reason  of  this,  on 
left  an  orphan  at  so  early  an  age,  that  I  one  occasion,  when  he  seemed  less  somber 
have  no  remembrance  whatever  of  my  than  usual.  He  did  not  reply  in  words, 
parents,  and  he  who  stood  to  me  in  the  but  he  gave  me  a  look  which  scaled  my 
capacity  of  guardian  was  a  distant  rela-  lips  at  once  upon  the  subject,  at  least  I 
tive  of  my  mother.  He  lived  in  a  old  and  never  spoke  to  him  again  about  it ;  but 
ruined  mansion,  in  one  of  the  most  retired  when  I  mentioned  it  to  old  Mr.  Thomas, 
parts  of  a  northern  county,  and  here,  the  butler,  he  said  something  respecting  a 
under  his  care,  and  that  of  his  kind-hearted  severe  attack  of  rheumatism,  many  years 
housekeeper,  I  passed  the  early  part  of  before,  which  had  occasioned  this  precau- 
my  life.  My  guardian  was  unmarried,  tion.  I  believed  this,  for  my  guardian's 
and  advanced  in  years  ;  and  his  habits  health  was  but  indifferent ;  indeed  ;  three 
were  so  gloomy  and  reserved,  that  he  cul-  or  four  times  a  year  he  was  seized  with  a 
tivated  acquaintance  with  no  one.  All  sudden  illness,  which  confined  him  to  his 
the  rustic  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  own  room.  On  these  occasions,  no  one 
stood  in  awe  of  him.  He  treated  me  with  was  allowed  to  attend  him  but  the  butler, 
as  much  kindness  as  a  man  of  his  di.sposi-  who  was  an  old  and  confidential  servant, 
tion  could  possiblyshow;  but,  nevertheless,  !  During  my  younger  days,  these  periodical 
my  feelings  toward  him  were  always  attacks  did  not  strike  me  as  strange,  but 
restrained  by  a  kind  of  half-fearfulness  and  as  I  grew  older,  I  became  aware  that  there 
a  consciousness  of  mystery.  As  I  grew  was  something  very  unusual  in  them, 
old  enough,  I  became  his  almost  constant  Once,  presuming  on  the  favor  that  he  had 
companion,  and,  indeed,  his  only  one,  ex-  always  shown  me,  I  ventured  to  eater  the 
cept  a  dog,  as  moody  as  his  master,  and  chamber  unperceived  during  the  continu- 
which  seldom  left  his  side.  The  dullness  ance  of  the  attack.  I  was  startled  to  find 
about  me  did  not  tend  to  increase  my  my  guardian  stretched  on  a  couch  in  the 
natural  cheerfulness,  but  still  I  had  enough  room,  in  his  usual  dress — his  eyes  wore 
of  boyish  vivacity  to  render  me  consider-  open,  but  fixed  and  staring  like  a  dead 
ably  superior  to  these  depressing  circura-  man's  eyes.  I  ventured  to  speak  to  him 
stances.  I  did  most  of  the  talk,  ror  words  — ^no  answer  was  returned.  I  listened  to 
seldom  passed  my  solemn  guardian's  lips ;  hear  his  bre.athing — his  chest  remained 
but  as  he  never  checked  my  babbling,  I  motionless.  I  touched  his  hand,  it  was 
think  it  could  not  have  displeased  him.  cold  and  rigid.  The  conviction  flashed 
My  guardian  always  wore  a  glove  upon  upon  me  that  he  was  dead,  and  with  a 
his  right  hand — not  a  common  short  glove,  loud  cry,  I  threw  myself  upon  hb  bosom, 
to  button  at  the  wrist,  but  a  long  gaunt-  My  lamentations  soon  brought  the  butler 
let,  reaching  half-way  up  to  the  elbow.  It  into  the  room,  who  led  me  quietly  away, 
struck  me  one  day  as  rather  curious  that  comforting  me  by  the  assurance  that  my 
I  had  never  seen  that  hand  uncovered.  He  guardian  would  soon  recover.  And,  in- 
used  it  as  freely  as  the  other  in  most  em-  deed,  the  very  next  morning,  when  1 
ployments,  so  that  there  was  nothing  in  entered  the  breakfast-parlor,  I  fbund  him 
Its  physical  condition  to  occasion  this  waiting  for  me — a  little  paler  than  usual, 
peculiarity.  But  I  observed  that  he  but  otherwise  evincing  no  siffn  of  the  ill- 
al ways  used  his  left  hand  in  writing;  and  ness  he  had  undergone.  As  he  did  not 
whenever  I  shook  hands  with  him — which  seem  aware  that  I  had  seen  him  in  his  late 
I  did  every  night  before  retiring  to  rest  singular  attack,  I  thought  it  prudent  to 
— he  gave  me  that  hand,  drawing  back  make  no  allusion  to  it,  but  from  that  day 
^the  other,  as  if  a  touch  upon  it  would  forth  it  was  a  mystery  on  my  mind. 
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My  guardian  was  the  last  of  an  old 
family.  It  had  been  a  famous  family  in 
its  day,  and  many  deeds  of  knightly  prow¬ 
ess  had  been  wrought  by  warlike  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  in  chivalrio  times.  The  season 
of  its  prosperity  had  long  since  passed 
away,  and  the  last  of  this  distinguished 
race  was  a  simple  country  gentleman, 
alone  with  his  ancestral  glory.  Still,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  family  indicated 
its  past  greatness,  and  conspicuous  upon 
the  shield  was  borne,  as  an  honorable  cog¬ 
nizance,  the  red  right  hand,  or,  as  a  herald 
would  term  it,  a  dexter  hand,  couped  at 
the  wrist,  erected  gules  upon  a  field  sable. 
There  were  numerous  tales  and  traditions 
connected  with  the  family,  and  I  heard 
many  of  these  from  the  lips  of  the  old 
housekeeper,  who  delighted  in  relating 
them,  ana  who  never  suffered  them  to  lose 
aught  of  the  marv'elous  in  her  narration. 
With  a  skill  which  I  thought  truly  won¬ 
derful,  she  unfolded  to  me  the  armorial 
mysteries  of  our  escutcheon,  told  mo  the 
real  or  supposed  reason  why  the  cross 
which  divided  the  shield  was  white,  and 
not  red  ;  the  legend  of  the  three  blazing 
stars  that  were  quartered  in  one  compart¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  the  thrilling  adventure 
that  gave  birth  to  the  motto  on  the  scroll. 
I  asked  her  to  tell  me  of  that  red  hand, 
and  wherefore  it  was  present  in  such  bohl 
relief  on  the  escutcheon  ;  but  it  was  always 
treated  as  a  forbidden  subject,  and  I  was 
specially  cautioned  never  to  mention  it  in 
the  presence  of  my  guardian,  for  it  had 
been  discovered  that  on  this  point  he  was 
specially  sensitive.  So,  being  thus  a  dark 
and  interdicted  thing,  it  came  to  occupy 
much  of  my  thoughts.  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  there  must  be  some  fearful 
secret  written  on  th.at  crimson  palm.  I 
nourished  many  grim  and  unearthly  fancies 
in  connection  with  it,  and  it  seemed  to 
have  a  preternatural  fascination  for  me. 
To  me  it  was  always 

“  The  Bloody  Hand,  significant  of  crime,” 

staring  forth  brightly  from  the  faded 
bearings  of  the  time-worn  hatchment, 
(which  was  never  removed,  except  to  be 
replaced  by  a  new  one,)  gleaming  out  on 
the  carved  back  of  the  old  chairs ;  blazoned 
on  the  covers  of  the  ancient  tomes  which 
weighed  down  the  shelves  of  the  library  ; 
thrown  out  in  bold  relief  iqmn  the  marble 
floor  of  the  chapel,  by  any  beam  of  sun¬ 
light  that  pierced  the  stained-glass  window. 


Meeting  me  everywhere,  at  last  it  seemed 
to  mingle  with  all  my  thoughts;  some 
spu'it-hand,  I  deemed,  h.ad  stamped  it  on 
my  heart ;  my  very  sleep  was  broken  by 
its  presence.  I  started  from  troubled 
dreams,  and  woke  to  an  undefined  memory 
of  horrible  fancies,  in  which  nothing  was 
clear  but  the  apparition  of  that  ghastly 
hand.  Everywhere  the  same,  crimson 
upon  black,  telling,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
an  everlasting  tale  of  mourning  and  of 
murder. 

I  was  by  this  time  twelve  years  old,  and 
being  of  an  excitable  temperament,  my 
healtli  and  spirits  became  seriously  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  fear  and  mystery  which  con¬ 
tinually  haunted  me.  I  courted  solitude 
almost  as  much  as  my  guardian,  and  the 
chief  part'of  my  time  was  spent  in  roam¬ 
ing  over  the  deserted  and  ruinous  parts 
of  the  old  mansion  in  which  we  lived. 
Every  roofless  chamber,  every  shattered 
staircase  and  passage,  was  well  known  to 
me,  and  I  sought  for  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  the  starlings  and  sparrows  which 
built  their  nests  and  reared  successive 
broods,  with  impunity,  in  the  moss-grown 
w'alls.  I  carried  many  fearful  thoughts  in 
my  mind,  which  I  did  not  dare  to  utter, 
and  I  brooded  over  them  in  secret  soli¬ 
tude.  When  a  young  mind  is  thus  shut 
up  with  a  gloomy  freight  of  trouble  and 
dread,  it  preys  upon  itself,  and  is  soon 
wasted  by  its  own  fire.  Every  one  that 
saw  me  s.aid  that  I  was  changing,  and  my 
guardian,  who  was  kind  with  all  his 
moroseness,  saw  that  a  fresh  scene  and 
another  spliero  were  necessary  for  me. 
So  I  was  sent  away  to  a  public  school  in 
a  town  some  distance  off.  Here  I  entered 
upon  a  new  world  to  me,  the  society  of 
my  equals  in  age ;  and  amidst  the  sfiorts 
of  youth  and  the  duties  of  study,  I  gra¬ 
dually  lost  the  gloom  which  had  taken 
such  a  hold  upon  my  spirits.  Once  a  year 
I  returned  for  a  few  weeks  of  vacation  to 
the  old  hall  which  served  me  for  a  homq; 
though  it  was  associated  with  such  feel¬ 
ings  of  past  terror  that  I  could  scarcely 
call  it  by  that  name.  At  each  successive 
visit,  I  mund  my  guardian  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  that  melancholy 
which  had  been  the  bane  of  his  life.  A 
brief  lighting  up  of  the  features  when  1 
came  into  his  presence,  a  slight  pressure 
with  his  left  hand,  and  he  relapsed  again 
into  his  usual  moodiness.  My  vacations 
were  not  holidays,  they  had  no  attractions 
for  me.  My  sole  relief  was  in  visiting  the 
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spots  which,  in  my  earlier  youth,  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  frequent,  and  even 
these  seemed  still  pervaded  by  that  mystic 
influence  which  used  then  to  weigh  down 
my  soul.  In  due  time,  I  was  entered  at 
Cambridge,  and  in  my  first  year  was 
eminently  successful.  The  very  want  of 
those  things  which  form  so  large  a  feature 
in  youthful  happiness — ties  of  femiily  affec¬ 
tion,  and  the  blessings  of  home — served 
to  stimulate  my  exertions,  and  sent  me 
to  my  studies,  as  a  relief  and  an  employ¬ 
ment.  I  went  home,  proud  of  my  success, 
to  pass  the  vacation  as  usual  at  the  old 
hall.  My  guardian  received  me  with 
greater  show  of  feeling  than  he  had  ever 
manifested  before,  which  I  attributed  to 
the  circumstance  of  my  distinction  at  the 
university.  His  old  walks,  which  he  had 
discontinued  for  years  past,  were  again 
resumed,  and  he  conversed  with  me  from 
time  to  time  on  the  subject  of  my  studies, 
and  the  current  topics  of  the  day,  with  a 
freedom  that  quite  astonished  me.  I  had 
never  seen  his  orow  so  clear  before  ;  I  had 
never  till  now  received  from  him  so  much 
outward  display  of  kindness,  though  I  had 
always  felt  that  beneath  all  his  gloom 
were  concealed  a  kind  heart  and  a  siu>erior 
intellect.  I  began  to  hope  that  his  former 
condition  had  only  been  the  result  of  hy¬ 
pochondria,  and  that  with  an  improv^ 
state  of  health,  he  would  become  cheerful 
and  happy.  But  toward  the  end  of  my 
stay,  he  was  seixed  with  one  of. those 
visitations  which  I  have  before  described, 
and  which  had  latterly  become  more  fre- 
^ent  and  alarming  in  their  character. 
This  attack  left  him  in  a  state  of  great 
prostration,  and  it  was  a  considerable  time 
before  he  could  again  leave  his  chamber. 
One  day  I  sat  with  him  in  his  own  room : 
I  had  been  reading  to  him,  at  his  desire, 
from  a  fevorite  work  of  his — ^the  “  Conso¬ 
lation  of  Philosophy,”  in  Chaucer’s  transla¬ 
tion  ;  and  fearful  of  wearying  him,  I  closed 
the  book,  and  began  to  converse.  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  express  my  grief  on  account  of 
these  frequently-recurring  attacks,  and  the 
effect  which  they  had  upon  his  health. 

“  Ah !”  he  replied,  “  it  b  indeed  a  griev¬ 
ous  affliction,  and  a  mysterious  one.  But 
I  am  the  last  of  a  family  which  has  been 
beset  with  crime  and  mystery,  and  with 
me,  thank  heaven,  all  this  will  cease.” 

I  could  not  press  for  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  which  his  lips  seemed  ready  to 
pronounce.  I  remained  silent.  After  a 
long  pause,  he  proceeded : 


**  In  due  season  all  will  be  revealed  to 
you.  Time  enough  to  publish  a  forgotten 
crime ;  time  enough  to  unfold  the  secret 

to  the  world,  wmen -  But  I  have 

I  written  it  down,  I  have  written  it  wdth 
this  hand,”  holding  up  the  gloved  right 
I  hand ;  **  with  this^  for  I  thought  it  the 
'  most  fitting.  Take  the  book  away,”  he 
.  added ;  the  glare  of  the  gilding  blinds 
I  me.” 

The  volume  was  a  very  old  folio  in  black- 
letter  from  the  library,  and  there  was  not 
much  gilding  left  upon  it.  But  the  family 
arms  were  imprinted  in  large  size  upon 
the  cover,  and  the  red  hand  appeared  con¬ 
spicuously  there,  though  much  of  the  rest 
had  faded.  I  comprehended  that  there 
I  was  some  troubling  secret  connected  with 
I  that  sign,  and  removed  it  from  before 
him. 

I  returned  to  Cambridge  with  pleasant¬ 
er  feelings  than  I  had  known  for  a  long 
time.  I  hoped  that  the  affection  which 
had  troublea  my  guardian  was  likely  now 
to  pass  away,  or  at  least  to  be  greatly  mi¬ 
tigated.  It  appeared  to  me,  so  far  as  I 
could  judge,  to  arise  from  some  mental 
delusion,  ^e  result  of  a  bad  state  of  health ; 
or  else  to  proceed  from  some  secret  grief, 
which  would  be  relieved  if  he  would  only 
unbosom  himself.  He  had  said  nothing 
more  to  me  on  the  subject  than  what  I 
have  related,  and  I  did  not  wish  to  press 
it  upon  his  attention ;  but  since  he  had 
once  alluded  to  it,  I  had  no  doubt  that  he 
would  end  by  making  me  fully  his  confid¬ 
ant.  But  scarcely  a  month  of  the  terra 
had  passed,  when  a  messenger  arrived  at 
my  rooms,  summoning  me  back  in  all 
haste,  for  my  guardian  was  dangerously 
ill,  and  had  desired  me  to  be  sent  for.  The 
bearer  of  the  message  knew  but  little  of 
the  circumstances ;  he  could  only  tell  me 
that  his  orders  were  to  use  the  utmost 
dispatch,  as  the  gentleman  had  not  long 
to  live.  It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
the  intelligence  came,  but  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  early  I  entered  the  park-like  inclosure 
which  surrounded  the  old  mansion.  I  was 
met  at  the  hall-door  by  the  aged  butler, 
whose  sorrowful  countenance  informed  mo 
at  once  that  I  had  arrived  too  late  to  wit¬ 
ness  my  guardian’s  death.  The  old  man 
wept  as  he  told  me  of  the  sudden  seizure, 
similar  in  character  to  the  fits  or  trances 
to  which  he  had  so  long  been  subject ;  of 
his  partial  revival,  and  relapse  into  another 
fit,  accompanied  by  conviUsions ;  then  of 
^  his  return  to  consciousness,  and  of  the 
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solemn  words  in  which  he  expressed  his  him,  and  that  honorable  cognizance  which, 
conviction  that  his  end  was  near,  and  his  for  centuries  before,  had  b«en  borne  upon 
wish  to  see  me  again  before  he  died.  “And  his  shield. 

after  that,  sir,”  he  continued,  “  his  time  The  last  solemnities  were  celebrated, 
was  short  indeed :  he  gave  me  this  key,  and  the  body  of  my  deceased  guardian 
with  orders  to  hand  it  over  to  you  in  case  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  family  vault, 
you  should  not  arrive  in  time  to  sec  him  among  the  relics  of  his  buried  ancestry, 
alive;  and  shortly  after,  another  fit  of  con-  Every  one  recognized  me  as  his  sue- 
vulsions  came  upon  him,  and  soon  all  was  cessor,  and  I  proceeded  to  examine  the 
over.”  •  papers  which  he  had  left.  The  key  that 

There  had  been  nothing  of  outward  af-  had  been,  by  his  direction,  delivered  to 
lability  in  my  guardian  to  command  the  me,  belonged  to  an  escritoire  in  the  li- 
afiection  of  those  about  him,  but  these  brary,  which  contained  a  large  mass 
*  worthv  servants  had  certainly  a  great  of  documents  of  various  kinds.  First 
regard  for  him.  People  could  see  that  of  all,  I  perceived  a  letter  addressed 
there  was  kindness  in  him,  if  it  had  not  to  myself  on  opening  which,  I  read  as 
been  repressed  by  his  brooding  melan-  follows  :  “  My  dear  son,  ^or  so  I  am 
choly ;  and  if  his  deeds  of  positive  good-  pleased  to  call  you,  while  I  thank  God 
ness  were  not  many,  he  at  least  did  no  on  my  bended  knees  that  you  are  not 
actual  wrong,  and  his  very  misery  seemed  so  in  reality,)  as  I  am  conscious  that  my 
to  win  upon  the  hearts  of  the  few  that  life  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  many 
witnessed  it.  There  was  one  faithful  years  past,  certain  for  a  single  day,  I  have 
mourner  whom  no  persuasion  could  induce  long  ago  prepared  my  wdll,  in  which,  an 
to  leave  his  dead  master’s  side ;  it  was  vou  will  find,  I  have  bequeathed  all  my 
old  Brian,  the  hound,  who  had  shared  for  little  property  to  you.  It  has  lost  value 
so  many  years  his  owner’s  gloomy  solitude,  greatly  in  my  weak  hands ;  in  yours  I 
As  for  me,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  my  oldest  hope  it  wdll  prosper,  and  that  it  may 
and  almost  my  only  friend,  who  had  been  ^ve  you  the  happiness  which  it  is  impos- 
to  me  all  that  I  had  ever  known  of  parent  sible  it  could  ever  confer  on  me.  I  -wish 
and  protector.  And  sorrowful  though  that  I  could  offer  you  some  worthier  re- 
my  youth  had  been  in  that  lonely  house  of  compense  for  the  harm  that  I  have  done 
his,  and  fearful  as  1  had  felt  in  his  society,  you,  in  casting  the  gloom  of  my  unhappy 
yet,  now  that  he  was  gone,  my  heart  re-  presence  upon  the  days  of  your  boyhoo<l 
fused  to  dwell  upon  all  this,  and  I  could  and  youth,  which  should  naturally  have 
only  think  of  him  with  reverence  and  lov-  been  pleasant  and  joyous.  I  pray  you  to 
ing  sympathy.  pardon  me  this  wrong,  and  I  doubt  not 

It  did  me  good,  when  I  came  to  look  that  you  will  do  so,  when  you  have  read 
upon  the  corpse,  to  find  that  the  expres-  in  the  papers  inclosed  herewith  the  story' 
sion  of  the  features  was  milder  and  less  of  my  secret  troubles.  Ponder  them  well, 
mournful  than  I  had  ever  seen  them  wear  and  pity  the  misery  of  my  life,  and  be 
before.  It  would  have  been  painful  to  thtmkful  that  I  have  no  son  to  inherit 
me,  if  he  had  looked  as  gloomy  in  death  from  me  the  legacy  of  sorrow  which  I  re¬ 
us  he  had  used  to  do,  or  if  the  convulsion-  ceived.  I  have  written  this  with  my 
fits  had  marred  his  countenance ;  but,  as  right  hand,  and  I  have  tvritten  it  with 
I  looked  upon  him  now,  it  seemed  to  me  r^  ink.  These  papers  will  tell  you  why. 
that  he  was  at  last  set  free  from  his  long  And  so  your  guardian  bids  you  lovingly 
trouble.  I  had  forgotten  the  hand  which  farewell.” 

he  had  always  kept  so  carefully  covered.  The  collection  of  papers  contained  in 
till,  my  eye  falling  upon  it  as  it  lay  bare,  the  escritoire  formed  a  sort  of  journal  j 
I  perceived  that  it  was  covered  with  a  the  chief  subject  of  which  was  Ids  own 
deep  red  stain,  which  marked  the  wrist  unhappy  condition.  Reflections  on  the 
also,  and  extended  partly  up  the  arm.  The  nature  of  that  mental  trouble  which 
Bloody  Hand — ^the  Bloody  Hand,  which,  weighed  upon  him ;  statements  of  its  pre- 
living,  he  liked  so  ill  to  look  upon,  he  bore  sumed  cause ;  speculations  as  to  how  it 
it  on  his  own  person,  as  well  as  on  that  would  end — these  were  the  points  upon 
fearful  coat-of-arms ;  and  yet  what  relation  which  he  had  written  ouires  upon  quires 
could  there  be  of  power  enough  to  make  of  manuscript.  I  reaa  it  all  through 
a  life-time  gloomy,  between  this  mark  with  the  greatest  attention.  The  same 
which  nature,  in  a  feeak,  had  branded  on  ideas  were  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
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and  the  same  fisots  stated,  irith  a  sli^t 
difference  in  language  and  detail ;  but 
there  was  no  contradiction  or  incoherency; 
it  was  erident  that  he  had  written  down 
his  firm  oonviotions.  The  great  part  of 
the  writings— every  thing  in  fact,  whudi 
rented  to  his  own  feeling  and  to  their 
cause — was  written  in  red  ink ;  and  wher¬ 
ever  he  had  occasion,  in  writing  of  other 
matters,  to  allude  to  these  points,  he  had 
followed  the  same  mle.  So  tha^  even 
in  the  midst  of  direetions  reacting  his 
property,  and  other  affiurs  of  bumness, 
written  with  endinary  black  ink,  I  often 
found  a  sentence  or  two  concerning  him¬ 
self  gleaming  ont  in  luright  red.  From 
these  doenments,  I  discovered  the  mys- 
teiy  which  had  so  long  oppressed  him ; 
ana  the  discovery  astonimed  and  sad¬ 
dened  me.  I  have  compilM  from  the 
tnatm  of  materials  a  few  extracts,  as  nearly 
in  his  own  words  as  possible,  which  will  i 
serve  to  throw  light  upon  what  had 
been  so  dark  to  me,  and  so  latter  to  him. 

have  had  another  of  my  solemn 
viritations;  no  doubt  to  remind  me  of 
that  event  whidi  brought  sneh  a  bane 
upon  me.  Small  fear,  indeed,  that  I 
should  ever  forget  it,  when  it  is  branded 
on  my  soul  in  linos  of  fire — when  it  is 
the  one  great  thought  that,  sleeping  or 
waking,  fills  my  whole  mind.  Yet  I  take 
a  trembling  interest  in  these  unfoldings 
of  the  long  past — these  revelations  from 
the  spirit-world  —  a  worid  to  me  less 
strange  than  this  material  one,  because 
I  see  more  of  itt  life  and  manners.  I 
take  a  pleasure  in  looking  on  that  scene 
which  has  come  before  me  so  much  oflener 
of  late,  because  I  like  to  see  how  fiiithfiil 
my  memory  is ;  and  as  eadi  incident  in 
it  comes  before  me,  in  the  order  which  I 
could  have  predicted,  I  rcQoice  to  find 
that  it  is  chronicled  in  its  proper  place  in 
my  remembrance ;  and  so,  from  the  like¬ 
ness  which  pervades  the  whole,  I  gather 
additional  evidence  that  all  is  exactly 
true.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me  that 
1  would  put  down  in  writing  the  strange 
things  which  beset  me,  that  I  may  leave 
to  the  world  some  excuse  for  that  un- 
amiable  neglect  with  which  I  can  not  help 
treating  it.  I  have  just  returned  from 
that  mysterious  trance  which  periodically 
(tomes  upon  me,  and  1  have  seen  again 
that  vision  (I  call  it  by  that  term,  though 
to  me  it  is  more  tangible  than  au^t 
else) — ^that  vision  which  will  come  ever 
and  anon,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  my 


mind  still  retains  it  It  is  fitting,  then, 
that  I  should  fulfill  my  purpose  now,  and 
that  I  should  pen  my  record  with  this 
my  witnessing  hand,  the  outward  sign 
and  seal  upon  my  own  body  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  write.  And  rinoe  I  write  of 
blood,  and  write  it  with  a  bloody  hand, 
H  is  meet  that  the  ink  should  be  red,  the 
hue  which  best  befits  the  theme.*' 

“  I  saw  h,  as  I  have  seen  it  a  hundred 
tamos  befi>re.  The  %bt  of  a  keen  win¬ 
try  morning;  hoar  rime  covering  every 
thing ;  icicles  glittering  in  the  faint  sun¬ 
beam,  keen,  sharp,  and  lustrous ;  another 
glitter,  keeaer,  sharper,  and  more  lus¬ 
trous  still,  of  a  thousand  sabers  bared  to 
the  light  of  day.  Everywhere  a  waving 
mass  of  people's  heads ;  everywhere  a  rest¬ 
less  murmuring  of  suppressed  voices ;  all 
around  eyes  gleaming  with  painful  ex¬ 
pectation,  and  some  tearful,  as  if  with 
sorrow.  A  something  standing  forth  on 
high  before  the  throng,  whi^  gathers 
every  gaze  to  itself,  loo^g  mournful  and 
uncomely,  and  draped  in  funeral  black; 
a  sable  block  upon  it,  and  a  broad  steel 
blade.  So,  then,  there  is  murder  afoot ; 
there  is  strange  work  to  be  done  ;  people 
are  come  to  feast  their  eyes  upon  a  brave 
spectacle;  and  we  are  to  do  honor  to 
tnis  forthcoming  sacrifice.  Let  us  be 
silent  now,  for  the  players  come  forth 
upon  the  stage — a  man  of  kingly  pre¬ 
sence,  and  indeed  a  king  ;  a  priest  in  fiiir 
vestments ;  then  one  who  hides  hLs  fea¬ 
tures  with  a  mask  —  a  mask  which 
baffles  the  myriad  eyes  which  look  in¬ 
quiringly  upon  it,  but  to  me  it  may  as 
well  have  been  a  clear  glass,  so  per¬ 
fectly  can  I  see  through  it.  I  know  him, 
alas  I  too  well :  his  name  is  my  name  ; 
his  &mily  is  my  family ;  his  honor  is  my 
honor ;  and  his  crime  is  mine.  And 
I,  who  live  in  the  remote  distance  from 
him,  who  dose  up  and  finish  the  line 
which  he  now  renders  accursed — I  long 
in  vain  to  check  this  horrid  deed,  that  1 
may  avert  the  doom  which  I  see  suspend¬ 
ed.  I  feel  as  if  myself,  now  present  to 
I  behold  the  crime,  could  look  forward  to 
myself  in  what  appears  a  far-off  future  ; 
I  and  I  protest  against  my  masked  kins- 
!  man,  ^o  will  stain  our  race  with 
I  blood. 

I  But  the  deed  is  done.  There  is  a 
I  flood  of  crimson  on  the  black  carpeting, 
and  a  long-drawn  sigh  from  that  great 
1  multitude  rises  like  a  pitying  spirit. 
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Stoop,  ^ilty  kinsman,  and  take  up  the 
head  of^him  whom  thou  hast  offered  up  ! 
Raise  it  high,  that  men  may  look  upon 
its  mild  features,  and  see  how  placidly  a 
man  may  meet  with  death.  Drip — drip 
— drip — upon  thy  hand  that  grasps  the 
axe  beneath,  I  see  it  falling  in  large 
drops,  and  fast,  till  it  has  wrapped  it 
round  and  over  like  a  crimson  glove. 
Ay,  we  have  looked  our  fill,  and  so  take 
the  sight  away.  Thou  hast  upon  thy 
hand,  and  upon  thy  heart  too,  a  stain 
so  deep  imprinted,  that  all  thy  years 
and  labor  will  &dl  to  make  thee  pure 
again.” 

“  My  cruel  kinsman  again,  but  wear¬ 
ing  a  mask  no  longer;  baring  his  un¬ 
blushing  brow  in  courts  and  palaces,  and 
brave  as  any  in  the  van  of  battle.  He 
keeps  his  secret  well,  and  never  vaunts 
that  ghastly  deed  which  he  wrought  in 
the  face  of  the  wintry  sun.  The  lips  arc 
sealed  of  the  few  who  knew  what  features 
were  then  hid  beneath  the  m.ask.  Rut 
take  away  that  bright  steal  gauntlet, ! 
which  he  wears  both  day  and  ni^t.  Tlie 
tale  is  written  there,  plainly  enough  for 
him,  in  lines  of  blotted  crimson.  Wash 
it,  as  it  may  please  him,  in  the  holiest  or 
most  pungent  water,  ho  can  not  do  it 
away.  What  wonder  that  the  arm  does 
not  wither  !  Again  ! — and  inquisition  is 
made  for  blood  ;  and  some  are  hanged, 
and  some  are  banished  ;  but  the  true  cul¬ 
prit,  the  man  who  acted  the  headsman 
so  well,  stands  by,  unknown  and  unsus- 
ected.  I  said  he  had  removed  his  mask ; 
ut  he  wears  another  now,  for  he  smiles 
when  his  heart  is  very  bitter,  and  his  face 
is  g.ay  and  gladsome,  while  in  spirit  he 
could  gnash  las  teeth  for  very  woe.  If 
they  knew  the  secret,  guilty  m.an,  and 
udshed  to  punish  thee,  they  should  let 
thee  live  on,  w'ith  thy  whole  life  a  torture, 
a  fear,  and  a  lie.” 

“  I  have  revealed  my  secret.  And  now ' 
thou  mayest  see  (thou  for  whose  eyes  I 
chiefly  write)  wherefore  my  existence  has 
been  so  gloomy.  It  is  appointed  that 
the  crimes  of  past  generations  should  be 
visited  upon  their  successors,  and  a  deed 
of  bloodshed  stamps  upon  a  family  a  last¬ 
ing  curse.  But  upon  me  a  more  than 
usual  punishment  has  descended.  Every  < 


man  of  our  race  since  that  day  of  terror 
has  been  oppressed  with  its  transmitted 
woe.  But  I  am  the  last  of  the  race,  and 
all  the  sorrow  has  been  concentrated  in 
me.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever 
shed  a  drop  of  blood  with  my  own  hand 
— I  do  not  Know  that  I  have  ever  crushed 
a  fly — and  yet  my  heart  is  burdened  as 
if  I  had  wrought  the  foulest  murder.  I 
feel  as  if,  in  some  former  state  of  being, 
of  which  that  trace  only  remains  upon 
my  mind,  I  had  done  some  deed  dark 
enough  to  convulse  the  world  with  terror. 
So  I  bear  the  weight  of  my  guilty  kins¬ 
man's  guilt.  It  has  gathered  force  as  it 
came  down  to  me,  and  I  must  keep  the 
accumulated  burden,  and  pass  with  it  to 
the  grave :  for  I  am  the  last  of  my  ra<*e. 
And  therefore  these  signs  are  given  to 
me,  which  have  not  b^n  given  to  my 
predecessors,  and  which  link  me  in  close 
relatioDsliip  to  that  murderous  ancestor 
of  mine — these  visions  which  pass  so  ol- 
ten  before  my  mind,  in  which  that  scene  is 
constantly  depicted  ;  and  this  right  hand 
of  mine  ingrained  with  blood,  like  that 
which  raised  the  axe,  and  did  the  crime. 
The  man  who  brought  the  curse,  and  the 
man  in  whom  it  ends — we,  of  all  our  line, 
are  the  likest  to  each  other.” 

This  is  all  I  think  it  necessary  to  quote 
from  these  jianers.  I  leave  it  with  those 
who  are  skilled  in  the  psychological  mys¬ 
teries  of  human  nature  to  determine  the 
mental,  or  moral,  or  physical  cause  which 
produces  these  strange  effects.  I  will 
only  add,  that,  on  searching  through  the 
records  of  the  family,  I  found  that'  there 
was  some  probable  foundation  for  the 
visions  which  haunted  my  guardian's 
mind.  The  secret  evidence  was  very 
strong  that  it  was  really  an  ancestor  of 
his — a  man  of  rank  and  influence  in  the 
Parliamentary  army — who  officiated  as 
headsman  at  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  I.  There  was,  of  course,  no  his¬ 
torical  connection  between  this  deed  and 
the  cognizance  of  the  “  bloody  hand”  upon 
the  fe^y  coat-of-arms ;  but  the  evidence 
respecting  the  kinsman's  share  in  the 
king's  death  my  unhappy  guardian  had 
carefully  collected  and  studied,  and 
upon  it  he  had  built  that  belief  which 
made  his  life  a  burden.  Now  he  rests  in 
peace,  and  that  sore-troubled  heart  is  no 
longer  clouded  with  the  shame  and  sor¬ 
row  of  the  Bloody  Hand. 
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Man  is  placed  in  a  position  which  sub- 1 
jects  him  to  the  inl9uence  of  two  distinct  I 
controlling  agencies — nature  and  society,  j 
All  the  principles  which  govern  his  j 
thoughts  and  actions  result  from  these,  : 
either  alone  or  combined.  Nature  gives  | 
him  an  organic  life,  furnishes  him  with  I 
corporeal  Unities,  and  endows  him  with  ^ 
reason.  In  the  first  stages  of  existence,  | 
there  is  no  '  perceptible  dissimilarity  | 
between  the  pnnee-bom  infant  and  the  | 
offspring  of  the  peasant.  It  is  only  as  | 
these  germs  of  existence  progress  onward,  | 
that  we  can  discover  the  ever-varying  fea- 1 
tures,  forms,  habits,  propensities,  and . 
equally  varied  moral  and  mtellectual  en- 1 
dowments,  which  constitute  that  unmis¬ 
takable  individuality  separating  each  , 
being  from  all  others.  | 

Leaving  out  those  occasional  organic  ; 
defects  which  nature  in  all  forms  of  animal  { 
like  exhibits,  being  exceptions  to  the  . 
ordinary  rules  which  govern  the  principles  ■ 
of  life,  the  natural  endowments  of  the  , 
human  species  are  the  same  in  all,  differ-  j 
ing  only  in  degree.  All  have  the  organs 
of  sight,  of  hearing,  of  taste,  of  feeling, 
and  a  capacity  for  reflection.  It  matters 
not  whether  it  may  be  a  power  of  thought 
to  famish  the  world  with  a  Newton,  or 
whether  sufficient  only  to  act  as  a  guide 
in  the  most  humble  department  of  social 
life.  There  is  enough  intellect  in  the 
lowest  grade  of  existence  to  rank  both 
extremes  in  the  same  class,  as  distinctly  as 
we  place  in  the  same  sptecies  the  fir,  stunted  i 
and  sickening  in  some  stony,  earthless 
dell,  with  those  that  crown  in  matchless 
beauty  the  snow-clad  hills  of  Norway  and 
Sweden. 

Nature  is  ever  bounteous,  and  bestows 
her  greatest  and  most  ne^ed  blessings 
alike  on  all,  however  her  purposes  may 
be  temporarily,  and  in  detail,  frustrated 
by  the  laws  which  govern  society.  The 


elements  that  surround  the  thatched  roof 
of  the  cottage  are  the  same  as  those  which 
encircle  the  battlements  of  the  towering 
palace.  But  look  into*  those  dark  alleys 
in  the  densely-peopled  city — those  dens 
that  intersect  almost  every  locality  of  the 
huge  metroi>olis.  So  narrow  is  the  en¬ 
trance,  that  like  the  path  to  some  secret 
rendezvous  through  a  subterraneous  en¬ 
trance,  two  can  not  traverse  it  side  by 
side  ;  whilst  masses  of  lofty  buildings  on 
all  hands  render  these  abodes  of  human 
beings  as  impervious  to  the  ra^s  of  the 
sun  as  the  den  of  ancient  banditti.  See 
those  children  in  the  court,  how  ragged, 
dirty,  pale,  and  emaciated  they  appear. 
Surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  which 
comes  not  from  on  high,  as  does  the  pure 
light  of  heaven  on  the  flower-enameled 
field,  but  polluted  with  vapors  effluxed 
from  all  that  is  unsightly  and  impure ; 
what  wonder  this  should  be  the  abode 
of  sickness  and  fever ;  that  helpless  babes 
and  children  should  perish  in  the  bud  of 
existence,  in  a  ratio  unknown  where  the 
light  and  health-inspiring  breath  of  heaven 
iminteruptedly  descend  to  earth.  This 
huge  mortality  in  the  entrance  to  life  is 
not  God’s  work,  nor  is  it  destiny,  meaning 
God  in  another  form.  Human  laws  are 
too  often  opposed  to  the  divine,  and  will 
so  continue,  till  the  unclouded  light  of  in¬ 
tellect  shall  have  framed  human  institu¬ 
tions  on  the  broader  basis  of  nature’s  uni¬ 
versal  laws — yet,  despite  all  human  imper¬ 
fections,  nature’s  dictates  can  be  but  im¬ 
perfectly  frustrated.  So  benevolent  are 
they,  that  not  withstanding  the  deformities 
of  social  lil'e,  they  rise  above  all  obstruc¬ 
tions,  and  assert  an  indisputable  claim, 
in  executing  their  high  and  benign  com¬ 
mission. 

One  of  these  prominent  blessings,  which 
no  laws,  no  contingencies  can  annihilate, 
U  sleep.  It  is  the  precious  endowment 
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bequeathed  to  all  forms  of  sentient  exist¬ 
ence,  blessing  all,  and  cursing  none.  It 
answers  purposes  valuable  alike  in  health 
and  sickness,  in  prosperity  and  adversity. 
In  every  form  misery  assumes,  nature  ad¬ 
ministers  this  precious  balm.  See  that 
care-worn  traveler,  wandering  through 
the  village  at  eventide,  with  feeble  voice 
asking  ahns.  He,  perhaps,  was  once  happy, 
blest  with  a  home,  surrounded  by  friends, 
loved  and  caressed.  How  sa<l  a  fall  is 
that  for  man.  It  is  a  height  from  which 
all  the  fallen  do  not  &11,  for  there  are 
some  of  the  world’s  scorned  and  neglected 
ones  who  never  felt  the  warmth  of  human 
kindness — whose  parents  died  ere  thought 
was  formed — who  Mve  been  left  intho  wide 
world  unprotected  and  uncared  tor,  and 
whose  childhood  was  as  unblest  as  their 
riper  years.  Then  does  the  world’s  scorn 
lose  half  its  bitterness,  because  faith  in 
man  has  never  grown  and  flourished — no 
friends  have  been  tried  and  found  flying 
like  a  shadow  at  the  touch  of  adversity. 
Hut  here  is  a  soul  alive  to  sorrow  and  re¬ 
morse,  wandering  about  unprovided  with 
a  shelter  for  the  coming  night.  Everv 
form  that  crosses  his  path  seems  to  mock 
and  despise  him.  Happy  children  busied 
with  their  frolics,  and  reveling  in  happi¬ 
ness,  and  shouting  with  joy,  aw'aken  in  his 
mind  a  thousand  recollections  of  by-gone 
<lays,  when  he,  too,  had  boon-companion.s, 
and  bright  hopes,  and  an  uiidimmed  fu¬ 
ture. 

He  sits  down  on  the  tufted  bank,  and 
listens  thoughtfully  to  the  hum  of  merri¬ 
ment,  and  the  jocund  peals  of  laughter, 
and  pictures  again  the  scenes  of  his  happy 
boyhood  —  the  evening  pastimes  —  the 
open-hearted  friends,  and  the  happy  home 
that  awaited  him,  when  the  sh^ows  of 
night  told  of  the  swiftness  of  hours  happily 
spent.  Amid  such  recollections  he  rises 
from  his  resting-place,  and  his  own  posi¬ 
tion,  wretched  and  penniless,  again  con¬ 
fronts  hb  consciousness  and  confounds  his 
reason,  and  he  wanders  on  with  no  better 
wish  than  to  perish  from  the  earth.  But 
memory  must  yet  drink  down  another  bit¬ 
ter  draught.  He  meets  the  happy  village 
couple,  lull  of  joy,,  and  love,  and  hope ;  and 
memory,  as  though  in  very  mockery, 
pictures  to  him  again  the  time  when  he 
too  loved  and  was  beloved.  Then  the 
very  thought  of  life  becomes  burdensome, 
and  hurrymg  to  the  nearest  hovel,  with 
agonizing  reflections  sinks  down  on  his 
litter  of  straw.  But  heaven  has  yet  a  boon 


for  misery,  nor  from  the  wretched  takes 
away  the  balm  of  sleep. 

It  is  midnight,  and  the  setting  moon 
sheds  her  feeble  rays  on  the  dark  waves 
of  the  Thames,  as  they  glide  noiselessly 
on  beneath  the  huge  buildings  of  the 
mighty  metropolb.  vVatch  that  restless 
figure,  with  hurried  step  pacing  the  water¬ 
side.  Partly  intoxicated  with  spirits,  but 
more  deeply  intoxicated  with  deep 
draughts  oi  wretchedness,  she  occasionally 
stands  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  take 
that  fearful  leap,  which  shall  stop  for  ever 
the  beating  pulse — the  throbbing  brain — 
the  aching  heart.  Perhaps  there  rises 
before  her  the  image  of  one  who  loves 
her,  and  of  one  she  loves,  and  that  form 
beckons  her  beseechingly  to  come  away. 
How  many,  like  thbpoor  disconsolate  girl, 
would  have  committed  the  rash  act  but 
for  the  recollection  of  one  who  still  feels 
for  the  wretched,  the  unforgiven.  The 
thought  of  one  commiserating  heart  still 
left  her  in  the  world  checks  the  presump¬ 
tuous  thought,  and  prompts  the  poor  out¬ 
cast  to  turn  her  steps  once  more  in  quest 
of  a  shelter.  On  that  bed  of  rags  where 
all  around  b  desolate  and  loathsome,  and 
human  sympathy  stands  aloof,  heaven’s 
benignant  messenger  fears  not  to  come, 
and  waving  his  gentle  wand,  in  mercy 
scab  up  awhile  the  book  of  life,  and  on  the 
stormy  ocean  bids  the  waves  be  still. 

There  b  no  grief  so  deep  rooted,  no 
suffering  so  acute,  but  the  universal  bless¬ 
ing  of  sleep  can  relieve.  Even  the 
wretched,  brutalized  slave,  bent  down 
with  incessant  toil,  living  only  to  feed  the 
avarice,  or  perhaps  to  minister  to  the  yet 
deeper  primes  of  some  reckless  tyrant,  is 
not  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  this 
precious  endowment.  Without  thb  boon,  i 
m  vain  would  cruelty  and  extortion  in 
their  worst  forms  wnng  from  the  slave 
his  daily  toil.  In  vain  would  the  dealer 
in  human  blood  lash  and  goad  his  victims, 
did  he  attempt  to  stay  this  benign  visitor. 

In  man’s  greatest  extremities,  in  his 
hour  of  deepest  need,  how  often  does 
heaven  interpose  and  claim  a  cessation 
from  misery.  Pain,  excruciating  and  in¬ 
tense,  may  fall  to  hb  lot,  but  endurance 
has  its  universal  limits  ;  the  senses  must 
perish,  or  sleep  must  end  the  fearful  com¬ 
bat  ;  coming  like  a  deliverer — as  a  calm 
succeeding  the  storm,  or  the  bobterous 
tide  receding  from  the  shore.  What  a 
vast  amount  of  suffering,  physical  and 
mental,  b  suspended  by  sleep!  Ship- 
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wrecked  trtvelerg  on  the  wide  world  of  night.  Stenl  softly  to  the  coach  oi  that 
waters,  whose  waking  thoaghts  arc  only  doomed  one,  ai  he  sleeps  his  last  earthly 
those  of  despair — ^who  have  ^ked  on  the  sleep.  What  untold  ftgon^  is  sai^)ende^ 
foaming  deep  and  on  death,  as  already  in  that  blessed  unconsciousness.  The 
n^h — ^who  have  frantically  uttered  adieus  prison  clock  has  announced  the  morning’s 
to  fiir-off  friends — even  to  these,  tempest-  first  hour,  but  he  still  sleeps.  The  wam- 
tossed  in  their  leaky  and  shattered  bark,  ing  voice  of  time  again  and  again  sneaks 
nature  still  claims  her  great  boon,  and  out,  but  he  wakes  not  yet.  Witnout, 
shuts  out  occasionally  the  noise  of  the  there  is  a  hum  of  many  voices,  and  a  per- 
ang^  billows.  petual  noise  of  footsteps — ^it  is  the  approach 

^nsMence,  most  terrible  when  dark  of  mortals  more  deepless  than  the  mur- 
and  dreadful  secrets  roam  through  the  derer,  'gathering  to  witness  his  disgrace 
troubled  soul — ^moping  in  darkness  that  and  agony.  I^w  the  crowd  thickens, 
may  be  felt,  even  \^ea  the  bright  son  fills  The  noise  grows  louder  and  loader,  and 
the  earth  with  joy  and  gladness— even  this  jesting  and  vulgar  joj  have  pervaded  the 
restless  monitor  is  allowed  a  respite  from  dense  mass.  But  still  the  poor  helpless 
its  untold  toil ;  and  the  gnawing  worm  sinner  sleeps,  and  the  broad  light  of  day 
awhile  lies  dormant,  as  though  tii^  of  its  has  penetrated  his  cell  ere  he  awakes, 
daily  task.  Enter  the  condemned  con-  for  tue  last  time,  to  ponder  over  the  fu- 
viot’s  cell  at  midnight,  even  his  last  mid-  tare. 
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THE  AQUEDUCT-  OF  SEGOVIA. 

FROM  TUE^IEBMAM  OF  ROSALIE  KOCH. 


SsooviA,  a  rathOT  important  town  in  bastian.  In  the  last  of  these  enormous 
Spain,  is  remarkable  for  an  aqueduct,  200  arches  there  is  one  single  stone  wanting, 
feet  hu^  and  ‘  2535  feet  long,  entirelv  and  the  legend  relates,  that  the  hand  of 
built  of  black  granite,  the  blocks  of  whiim  man  can  not  succeed  in  filling  up  this  gap. 
are  firmly  bound  together,  as  if  for  etemi-  The  whole  construction  of  this  spl^did 
ty,  althou^  without  mortar  and  cement,  aqueduct  marks  so  stupendous  a  concep- 
The  spring  which  supplies  Uiis  aqueduct  tion,  that  in  former  times  it  was  looked 
with  water  takes  its  soiuroe  in  the  mouo-  upon  as  a  work  of  supernatural  power, 
tains  of  Fuenfria,  situated  rather  more  It  has  defied  for  two  thousand  years  the 
than  three  hours’  drive  from  the  town,  ravages  of  time,  and  from  generation  to 
From  this  distance,  oonnderable  though  generation  the  following  legend  of  its  ori- 
H  be,  the  pillars  and  arches  begin,  rising  gin  has  been  handed  down  : 
higher  and  higher,  until,  towering  far  There  lived  once  at  Segovia  a  pious  old 
alwve  the  gable-ends  of  the  houses  and  clergyman,  who  had  adopted  and  brought 
the  hill  of  Segovia,  they  at  length  offer  np  in  his  house  the  daughter  of  an  unior- 
th^  refreshing  gift  to  the  inhaUtants  of  tunate  nster  of  his,  who  bad  been  long 
the  town  upon  the  great  square  of  St.  Se-  dead.  Martha  had  to  attend  to  house- 
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hold  afikirs,  the  kitchen  and  the  woMhiug, 
and  to  do  every  thing  heraelf  without  the 
HMfiiHtancc  of  a  maid-aervant ;  for  tlie  good 

t>rie8t  shared  his  slender  income  so  liberal- 
y  with  the  poor,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
be  as  economical  as  possible  in  liis  own 
home. 

In  those  times  there  was  not  a  single 
spring  in  Segovia,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  forced  to  take  a  two  hours’  walk  in 
order  to  fetch  water  into  town.  This  waa 
a  great  task  to  Martha ;  for,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fiitigues  of  a  day  spent  in  active 
employment,  she  had  every  evening  to 
wend  her  weary  way  to  the  monntains  of 
Fuenfria,  with  one  pitcher  upon  her  head, 
.and  the  other  under  her  arm,  to  bring 
water  for  the  following  day’s  use.  Never¬ 
theless,  slie  liked  to  have  her  room  always 
clean,  and  to  have  the  neckhandkerchiefs 
and  collars  of  the  worthy  ptwtor  beautiful¬ 
ly  washed. 

One  evening,  after  a  wann  and  fatigu¬ 
ing  day,  Martha  was  particularly  impa¬ 
tient  and  dejected  at  inis  task.  Ah !” 
said  she,  thoughtlessly,  “  I  would  give  my 
very  soul  if  I  bad  not  to  run  so  fkr  every 
day  to  fill  those  pitchers  afresh  with 
water.” 

“  Done !  Agreed !”  suddenly  exclaimed 
a  finely-toned  voice  behind  her.  She 
started,  and,  on  looking  round,  she  be¬ 
held  an  elegantly-dressed  gentleman,  smil¬ 
ing  as  he  contemplated  her.  The  last 
rays  of  the  evening  sun  beamed  through 
the  small  window  in  the  kitchen,  and 
|K>or  Martha  fancied  that  the  velvet  man¬ 
tle  of  the  stranger  shone  blood-red. 

She  was  at  first  terrified  at  the  unex¬ 
pected  !4)pearanoe  of  a  gentleman,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
come  there ;  but  as  her  visitor  had  no¬ 
thing  terrible  about  him,  and  wore  a  hat 
and  sword  like  a  cavalier  of  rank,  she  took 
courage  and  said,  smiling,  **  Yes,  so  be  it, 
if  these  pitchers  are  filled  witb  spring 
Ur'ater,  without  n^  having  to  move  them 
from  this  spot.  I  am  much  too  tired  to¬ 
day  !” 

“  ’Tis  well,  my  child  1”  r^ied  the  strang¬ 
er.  “  You  sh^l  hear  from  me  again.” 
And  with  these  words  he  bent  over  the 
large  stone  pitchers  which  stood  on  the 
ground,  then  disappeared  as  suddenly  as 
he  had  come. 

When  Martha  was  alone,  she  became 
uneasy,  and  she  reflected  seriously  upon 
the  words  which  she  had  uttered  in  jest. 
“It  was  very  wrong  of  me,”  said  she. 


ashamed  of  herself;  “one  ought  not  to 
jest  on  such  subjects.  Who  could  the 
strange  gentleman  have  been  ?  I  wonder 
if  he  has  called  to  see  my  uncle  ?” 

She  was  about  to  take  up  her  pitcher, 
and  set  off  along  the  wcH-known  road, 
but  she  started  on  perceiving  that  the 
jugs  were  already  filled  to  the  brim  with 
pure,  clear  water. 

“  Lord  of  Heaven !”  cried  she,  in  great 
anxiety,  “if  that  man  really  were  the 
prince  of  hell,  and  I  have  promised  him 
my  soul  merely  because  I  was  too  lazy  to 
do  my  duty !  What  have  I  done,  thought¬ 
less  being  that  I  am  I”  And  she  hid  ner 
face  in  her  hands,  and  wept  bitterly. 

In  the  anguish  of  her  heart  she  related 
the  matter  to  her  uncle.  He  was  shocked 
in  the  extreme.  At  length,  however,  he 
said: 

“Take  courage,  your  thoughtlessness 
fdiall  not  draw  you  into  the  power  of  the 
wicked  one !  Fray  to  God  for  help,  and 
forgiveness  of  the  «n  which  you  have 
committed,  unfortunate  girl !  Then  with 
a  loud  voice  summon  into  your  presence 
the  Prince  of  Darkness.  1  shall  remain 
near  you,  and  support  you!”* 

With  fear  and  trembling  Martha  did  as 
the  old  man  cewnmanded  her,  and  imme¬ 
diately  the  stranger  appeared  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  room ;  but  this  time  he  was  not 
dressed  in  silks  and  velvets,  nor  bad  he  a 
sword  by  his  side ;  he  looked  rather  like 
a  bricklayer,  and  held  a  spade  in  his 
hand. 

“  What  do  yon  want  with  me  ?”  asked 
h^  impatiently;  “I  have  fulfilled  your 
wish,  and  need  not  serve  you  further.” 

The  pastor  at  this  moment  stepped  for¬ 
ward  from  the  shadow  of  the  aoor,  and 
said,  in  a  solemn  tone : 

“  I  have  a  word  to  speak  to  yon,  for 
the  soul  of  this  child,  which  yon  seek  to 
win,  is  confided  to  me.  Who  has  given 
you  power  over  her  ?” 

Herself !”  answered  the  stranger,  se¬ 
verely, 

“  Me  is  still  young,  and  has  no  will  of 
her  own  yet,”  declared  the  pastor. 

“  Not  at  all,”  was  the  sneering  reply ; 
“  the  girl  has  had  teaching  and  religious 
instruction  enough,  and  knows  right  well 
the  meaning  of  what  you  term  «»n.” 

The  good  old  man  shuddered,  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  but  the  fiend 
continued  unmoved: 

“  Come  what  may,  she  now  belongs  to 
me.  She  will  either  keep  her  word,  and 
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then  I  shall  take  her  soul  for  the  service 
which  I  have  rendered  her  in  saving  her 
unpleasant  trouble ;  or  she  will  break  her 
word,  in  which  case  she  will  as  assuredly 
fall  into  my  power,  for  she  will  have  told 
a  fidsehood,  and  will  therefore  be  con¬ 
demned.  You  who  are  a  priest  must  cer¬ 
tainly  know  that  lying  is  a  great  sin.*’ 

The  pastor  became  very  uneasy  at  these 
words,  for  he  could  not  help  thiimng  that 
the  devil  was  right.  Still  he  would  not 
let  him  have  the  soul  of  the  unhappy  rirl ; 
she  should  not  be  lost  to  her  rightful 
Lord  and  Master ;  and  in  his  grief  he  be¬ 
gan  to  pray  aloud. 

This  seemed  little  to  please  Satan,  for 
after  reflecting  a  short  while,  he  said : 

“  You  must  admit  that  my  right  to 
your  niece  is  well  founded,  and  that  I  can 
insist  upon  the  contract  without  further 
conditions ;  but  to  show  myself  amiable 
toward  you,  and  that  you  may  see  that  I 
am  not  so  bad  as  people  say  I  am,  I  will 
render  you  another  service  still,  and  bring 
the  water  from  the  mountain  of  Fuenfria 
even  to  your  door.” 

“  And  how  long  shall  the  water  flow  ?” 
demand  ed  the  man  ofGkid, listening  eagerly. 

**  As  long  as  one  stone  of  Segovia  | 
stands  upon  the  other.  But  it  is  a  great 
and  diflicult  undertaking,  and  I  require 
time  to  accomplish  it !  Shall  the  soul  of 
the  young  damsel  belong  to  me  after  I 
have  achieved  this  vast  work  ?” 

Martha  was  frightened  to  death  when 
she  heard  these  words ;  she  knew  that 
the  pious  old  man  had  never  yet  broken 
his  word.  She  therefore  stole  softly  up 
to  him,  and  cla^ied  her  hands  in  supplica¬ 
tion.  He  whispered  to  her  to  be  com¬ 
forted,  and  to  step  into  the  next  chamber, 
and  put  back  the  dock  a  whole  hour. 

Marth^  slipped  out  quickly,  and  after 
obeying  the  pastor’s  commands,  she  fell 
upon  her  knees  in  the  little  chamber,  illu¬ 
minated  by  the  bright  moonlight,  and 
prayed  Gkid  fervently  to  pardon  her  crimi¬ 
nal  folly,  and  save  her  from  the  power  of 
the  Evil  One. 

“  Well !  the  matter  is  now  settled  be. 


tween  us,”  exclaimed  the  stranger  in  the 
inner  room.  “In  three  days,  Segovia 
shall  have  water  in  abundance.” 

**  No,  not  in  three  days,  but  in  three 
hours,”  answered  the  clergyman,  decided¬ 
ly.  If  the  work  be  not  finished  before 
sunrise  our  bargain  is  at  an  end.” 

“  Impossible  r’  cried  Satan.  “  Are  you 
not  aware  that  it  is  already  late  ?” 

“  The  clock  is  just  striking  midnight,” 
said  the  man  of  Ood,  and  the  large  clock 
in  the  next  room  struck  twdve  full 
strokes.  “  I  only  agree  on  this  condi¬ 
tion.” 

“Midnight  already!”  muttered  Satan. 
“The  sun  rises  about  ten  minutes  to 
three !  Ah !  I  have  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
I  require  one  hour  to  detach  the  granite 
from  the  rock,  thirty  minutes  to  cut  the 
stone  in  pieces,  and  to  convey  it  to  the 
spot ;  the  rest  of  the  work  is  to  sketch 
the  plan,  that  will  take  also  an  hour,  and 
twenty  minutes  suffices  to  execute  it. 
Well,  it  shall  be  done ;  but  remember,  an 
honest  man  is  as  good  as  his  word !” 

“An  honest  man  is  as  good  as  his 
word !”  answered  the  old  pastor,  calmly, 
notwithstanding  his  fiice  was  deadly  pale, 
and  cold  drops  of  perspiration  ran  down 
his  temples. 

The  mysterious  guest  immediately  va¬ 
nished.  Martha  Imelt  in  prayer  in  the 
small  chamber ;  the  aged  priest  supplicat¬ 
ed  before  the  picture  of  the  Saviour  of 
sinful  mankind. 

When  the  sun  rose  on  the  ed^  of  the 
horixon,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Segovia 
one  after  another  awoke  from  their  slum¬ 
bers,  they  beheld,  with  as  much  joy  as 
astonishment,  a  miraculous  work.  The 
aoueduct  was  completed  all  to  one  stone, 
wnich  was  wanting  in  the  last  arch ;  for, 
as  the  mysterious  architect  had  just  taken 
the  last  stone  in  his  hand  to  fill  up  the 
gap,  the  glorious  sun  made  its  appearance 
above  the  gray  edge  of  the  horizon.  One 
moment  later,  and  the  victory  had  been 
his ;  but  the  Almighty  had  graciously  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  fervent  prayers  of  the  two 
supplicants.  Martha’s  soul  was  saved ! 
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At  the  head  of  our  present  number,  and 
beautifully  embellishing  it,  stands  the  very 
truthful  portrait  and  striking  likeness  of 
Professor  Agassiz,  which  we  are  sure  will 
be  very  gratifying  and  acceptable  to  all 
our  literary  and  scientific  readers.  It  was 
photographed  and  engraved  while  the 
letter-press  of  this  number  was  being 
printed.  The  skill  and  accuracy  of  the 
artist,  Mr.  Sartain,  in  its  execution,  will 
be  very  manifest  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  his  speaking  countenance  and  the  al¬ 
most  playful  smile  which  seems  hovering 
about  his  lips. 

We  subjoin  a  brief  biographical  notice 
chiefly  as  W'e  find  it  in  printed  tbrm.  * 

Louis  Agassiz,  one  of  the  most  ‘emi¬ 
nent  naturalists  of  the  present  day,  was 
l>om  May  ‘28th,  1807,  at  Orbe,  in  the  Pays 
de  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  where  his  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  clergyman.  He  received  his 
education  successively  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Biel,  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  and  the 
Universities  of  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and 
Munich  ;  in  which  last  institution  he  took 
his  doctor’s  degree.  From  his  youth  up¬ 
ward,  he  exhibited  a  passion  for  the  study 
of  nature.  At  Heidelberg  and  Munich 
his  attention  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  comparative  anatomy,  and,  at 
the  latter  place,  Martins,  on  the  death  of 
Spix,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Brazil, 
intrusted,  in  1826,  to  Agassiz  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  species  of 
fishes  from  among  those  which  are  the 
fruits  of  his  journey;  many  of  them  be¬ 
longing  to  genera  altogether  new.  He  was 
for  many  years  Professor  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  at  Neufchatel. 

“About  the  year  1847,  he  acc^ted  an 
invitation  to  become  professor  at  Harvard 
University,  and  he  is  now  Professor  of 
N  atural  History  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  His 
public  career  as  a  naturalist  dates  from 
1828,  in  which  year  he  published  descrip¬ 
tions  of  two  new  fishes  in  the  *  Isis  ’  and 
‘  Linnae,’  two  foreign  periodicals  devoted 
to  natural  history.  In  1829,  he  assisted 
Spix  and  Martins  in  describing  the  genera 
and  species  of  fish  found  in  the  Brazils. 
In  the  same  year  also,  we  find  the  great 


transcendental  anatomist,  Oken,  bringing 
Agassiz’s  discoveries  before  the  Berlin 
meeting  of  German  naturalists.  From 
this  time  till  now,  his  publications  upon 
various  departments  of  ichthyology  have 
been  constant  and  most  important. 
Amongst  the  most  valuable  of  these  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  knowledge  of  fishes,  may 
be  reckoned  his  researdies  upon  fossil 
fishes.  The  results  of  these  researches 
have  been  published  in  various  forms  in 
the  natural  history  journals  of  the  day, 
and  in  the  transactions  of  scientific  socie¬ 
ties.  The  most  important  of  these  labors 
have  been  directed  to  the  strata  of  Great 
Britain,  so  many  of  w’hich  are  rich  in  the 
remains  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  past 
periods  of  the  world’s  history.  In  1834, 
he  published  a  paper  on  the  ‘  Fossil  Fish 
of  Gotland,’  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.’  Since  that  time,  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  valuable  papers  in  the  same 
transactions.  In  1843,  appeared  in  the 
same  place  his  ^Synoptical  Table  of  British 
Fishes,’  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  geolo¬ 
gical  formations.  In  the  volume  for  1 842, 
a  report  appeared  on  the  *  Fishes  of  the 
Old  Red-Sandstone,’  and  in  1844,  a  report 
upon  those  found  in  the  London  clay. 
Agassiz  w’as  the  first  to  propose  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  fossil  fishes  according  to  the  forms 
of  their  scales,  and  has  thus  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  palaeontologist  a  ready  means 
of  distinguishing,  by  their  scales  alone, 
fishes  belonging  to  the  Cartilaginous  and 
Osseous  tribes.  His  papers  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  in  the  13th  and  14th  vo¬ 
lumes  of  the  second  series  of  the  ‘Annales 
des  Sciences  Naturelles,’  in  the  ‘Comptes 
Rendus’  for  1840,  and  in  the  28th  volume 
of  the  *  Eklinburgh  New  Philosophical 
Journal.’  His  researches  have  not,  how¬ 
ever,  been  confined  to  fossil  fishes ;  and 
numerous  papers  scattered  through  the 
scientific  periodicals  of  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica  attest  his  knowledge  of  recent  as  w'ell 
as  fossil  forms. 

“Another  family,  in  both  their  recent 
and  fossil  forms,  hais  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Agassiz,  and  these  are  the  Star- 
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Fishes,  or  Echinodermata.  His  researches 
upon  this  family  have  resulted  in  a  great 
work  containing  illustrative  figures,  enti¬ 
tled  ‘  Mono^raphes  d’Echinodermes  Vi- 
vans  et  Fossiles,’  and  published  in  parts, 
from  1837  to  1842.  Several  papers  on 
this  &mily  attest  the  zeal  and  care  \vdth 
which  he  has  studied  these  animals,  which 
have,  through  successive  periods  of  time, 
play^  an  important  part  amongst  the  or¬ 
ganic  beings  of  the  globe. 

“Although  the  attention  of  Professor 
Agassiz  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  ob¬ 
jects  not  requiring  microscopic  investiga¬ 
tion,  he  has  successfully  investi^ted 
many  of  the  forms  of  Infusoria,  whi<m  arc 
only  seen  by  means  of  this  instrument. 
He  was  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  to 
confirm  Mr.  Shuttleworth's  curious  disco¬ 
very  of  the  existence  of  animalcules  among 
the  red  snow  of  the  Alps,  but  also  to  point 
out  the  existence  of  higher  forms  of  ani¬ 
mal  life  (such  as  the  Hotifera)  than  had 
been  suspected  by  that  observer.  In  some 
recent  researches  upon  the  habits  and 
structure  of  animalcules,  he  has  even  pro¬ 
posed  to  abolish  the  class  of  Infusoria  al¬ 
together,  endeavoring  to  show  that  all 
these  beings  may  be  placed  amongst  the 
Polypifera,  Rhizopod^  plants,  and  ova  of 
higher  animals. 

“  His  researches  upon  fossil  animals 
would  natiually  draw  his  attention  to  the 
circumstances  by  which  they  have  been 
placed  in  their  present  position.  The  ge¬ 
ologist  has  been  developed  as  the  result  of 
natural  history  studies.  Surrounded  by 
the  ice-covered  mountains  of  Switzerland, 
his  mind  naturally  was  led  to  the  study  of 
the  phenomena  which  they  presented. 
The  moving  glaciers,  and  thoir  resulting 
morains,  furnished  him  with  fiicts  which 
seemed  to  supply  the  theory  of  a  large 
number  of  phenomena  in  the  post  history 
of  the  world.  He  saw  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  whence  glaciers  have  long 
since  retired,  proofs  of  their  existence  in 
the  parallel  roads  and  terraces,  at  the  ba¬ 
ses  of  hills  and  mountains,  and  in  the 
scratched,  polished,  and  striated  surfaces 
of  rocks.  Although  this  theory  has  been 
Implied  much  more  extensively  than,  is 
consistent  with  all  the  facts  of  particular 
cases  by  his  disciples,  there  is  no  question 
in  the  minds  of  the  most  competent  geolo¬ 
gists  of  the  present  day,  tliat  Agassiz  has, 
by  his  researches  on  this  subject,  pointed 
out  the  cause  of  a  large  series  of  geolom- 
oal  phenomena.  His  papers  on  this  sub¬ 


ject  are  numerous,  and  will  be  found  in 
the  ‘  Transactions  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion’  for  1840,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
‘  Proceedings  of  the  Geolomcal  Society,’ 
in  the  eighteenth  volume  of  the  ‘  Philoso¬ 
phical  Magazine,*  (third  series,)  and  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  ‘.tVnnals  and  Ma¬ 
gazine  of  Natural  History.’ 

“  In  his  writings.  Professor  Agassiz 
shows  a  strong  tendency  to  generaliza¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  a  suspicion  has  grown  up  of 
the  unsoundnesa  of  his  views  in  certiun 
departments  of  natural  history  inquiry,  it 
has  arisen  from  this  peculiar  mentd  dispo¬ 
sition.  He  has  embraced  the  doctrine  of 
the  successive  creation  of  higher  organize<l 
beings  upon  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  and  a 
paper  of  his  on  this  subject  will  be  found 
m  the  thirty-third  volume  of  the  *  Edin¬ 
burgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.’  A 
more  detailed  account  of  his  views  on  this 
subject  will  be  found  in  the  ‘  Outlines  of 
Coinparative  Physiology,’  written  by  Pro- 
fessbr  Agassiz  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  A. 
A.  Gould.  This  work,  originally  published 
in  America,  has  been  republished  in  Eng¬ 
land,  with  notes  and  additions  by  Dr.  T. 
Wright.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  here 
that  these  views  have  upholders  and  oppo¬ 
nents  in  England.  Amongst  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  former  are  Professor 
Owen  and  Professor  Sedgwick,  whilst  the 
latter  number  amongst  them  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Edward  Fo^es  and  Sir  Charles 
Lyell.  Both  parties  are  equally  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  organic  development,  as 
proposed  in  an  anonymous  work  calletl 
‘The  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of 
Creation.’  Professor  Ag.assiz  has  written 
in  this  controversy  with  great  sagacity, 
and  brought  his  researches  on  the  ‘  Em¬ 
bryology  of  the  Salmonidae’  to  bear  upon 
the  argument.  This  work  was  published 
at  Neufchfitel,  in  1842. 

“Amidst  all  his  original  labors.  Profes¬ 
sor  Agassiz  has  found  time  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  general  literature  of  natunil 
history.  In  1842,  he  published  his‘No- 
menclator  Zoologicus,’  which  contains  the 
systematic  names  of  the  genera  of  animals, 
both  living  and  fossil,  with  references  to 
the  authors  and  the  books  in  which  they 
are  described.  He  also  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  great  work  entitled  ‘  Biblio- 
graphia  Zoologiie  et  Geologue,’  which  has 
been  published  in  England,  edited  by  the 
late  Hugh  E.  Strickland  and  Sir  W.  Jar- 
dine,  Bart.,  in  the  series  of  works  issued 
by  the  Ray  Society.  It  consists  of  four 
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volumes,  comprising  an  alphabetical  list  of  I 
all  writers  on  Geology  and  Zoology,  with  ' 
a  list  of  their  worlw.  We  must  refer  to 
this  work  for  a  complete  list  of  Professor 
Agassiz's  own  writings  up  to  the  time  the 
first  volume  was  published  in  1848. 

“  When  the  chair  of  natural  historv  in 
Edinburgh  became  vacant  by  the  deaUi  of 


the  late  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  it  was 
offered  to  Professor  Agassiz ;  but  he  de¬ 
clined  accepting  it,  preferring  his  honor¬ 
able  and  wide  sphere  of  xisefulness  in  the 
New  World  to  returning  to  Europe, 
where  he  won  the  first  triumphs  of  his 
gre^  reputation.” 


The  Fiftieth  Birth-Day  of  Agassiz, 
May  28,  1857. — ^The  following  lines  are 
by  Longfellow,  and  were  read  among 
friends  at  a  birth-day  dinner,  which  they 
will  long  keep  in  fresh  remembrance  : 

It  was  filly  years  ago, 

In  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 

In  the  beautiflil  Pays  de  Vaud, 

A  child  in  its  cradle  lay. 

And  Nature,  the  old  nurse,  took 
The  child  upon  her  knee, 

Sa^ng :  “  Here  is  a  story-book 
TOy  fiUher  has  written  for  thee. 

Come,  wander  with  me,”  she  said, 

'  ‘Into  regions  yet  unti^ ; 

And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  Qod." 

And  ho  wandered  away  and  away, 

With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  ry^es  of  the  universe. 

Atid  whenever  the  way  seemed  kwg, 

Or  his  heart  began  to  fail. 

She  would  sing  a  more  wonderftil  song, 

Or  tdl  a  more  marvelous  tale. 

So  she  keeps  him  still  a  child, 

And  will  not  let  him  go. 

Though  at  times  his  heart  beats  srild 
For  the  beautifiil  Pays  de  Vaud ; 

Though  at  times  he  hears  in  his  dreams 
The  Ranz  des  Vaches  of  old. 

And  the  rush  of  mountain  streams 
From  glaciers  clear  and  cold ; 

And  ^  mother  at  home  says :  “  Hark  I 
For  his  voice  I  listen  and  yearn ; 

It  is  growing  late  and  dark. 

And  my  boy  does  not  return  I” 

— Dwight's  Journal  qf  Music- 


Hammer  and  Nail. — When  to  leave 
off  is  no  small  part  of  wisdom. 

Look  at  the  carpenter’s  apprentice. 
The  ten-a-penny  nail  was  fixed  firm 
enough  riglit  up  to  the  head,  but  fussy 
over-l^mmering  must  give  just  three 
more  blows  to  make  all  surer,  and  the 


whole  shank  is  loosened  in  its  socket  by 
the  jar. 

Again,  a  neighbor  artist’s  ve^  clever 
sketch  had  just  exactly  dashed  off  nephew 
Robert’s  likeness.  It  was  quite  unmis¬ 
takable — the  exact  twist  of  his  mouth  and 
wink  of  his  eye.  N othing  could  be  better. 

Think  not  ?  knowingly  asked  Mr.  Stip¬ 
ple  :  and  so  he  took  the  drawing  home, 
worked  hard  at  it  for  five  days,  and  after 
due  diligence  in  fining  and  polishing, 
brings  me  back  the  tame,  gentleman-like, 
and  fashionable  mis-resemblance  which  we 
all  barely  recognize  as  our  bluff  Bob,  sub¬ 
dued  into  a  damcing-master ! 

Again,  and  minting  gravity  with  our 
gayeties.  Don’t  commentators  always 
omit  to  tell  us  the  reason  why  “  the  Lord 
was  angry  with  Balaam  because  he  went, 
albeit  he  had  been  told  to  go?”  It  Is 
understandable  on  the  same  principle  as 
this,  that  after  a  wise  father  has  interdict¬ 
ed  some  wrong  request  of  a  son  obstinate¬ 
ly  bent  thereon,  if  that  son  asks  again,  he 
will  say,  Do  it,  and  take  the  consquenc- 
es.”  Ask  onoe,  and  take  your  answer ; 
ask  twice,  and  you  get  the  contrary,  with 
its  punishment.  One  good  answer  should 
suffice.  To  human  fedings,  what  can  be 
more  worrying  than  iteration  ?  All  our 
nature  uprises  in  shouts  of,  ^  Spoke, 
spoke !”  indignant  at  fretful  repetitions. 

Further,  one  of  the  wisest  of  ancients 
gave  it  as  his  tit-bit  of  experience,  that 
life  should  be  conducted  on  this  identical 
principle  of  ne  quid  nimi».  Overdoing 
It  is  to  vault  into  the  saddle  so  violently 
as  to  fall  over  on  the  off-side.  Overdoing 
it  is  to  demonstrate  practically  that  too 
much  of  any  thing  is  good  for  nothing ; 
the  old  proverbial  evil  of  excess,  capable 
of  infinite  and  most  wearisome  illustra¬ 
tion — teetotalism,  asceticism,  libertinism, 
and  all  other  isms  moral,  physical,  and 
metaphysical ;  but  just  now  brought  most 
simply  home  to  my  mind  by  that  clumsy 
apprentice  and  his  over-vehement  hammer. 
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Lite  or  Chablott*  BROKrf. — ^The  very  interest¬ 
ing  article  in  this  nnmber  of  Thb  Eolkctic,  on  the  Life 
and  Character  ^  Charlotte  Bront^  will  create  a  de¬ 
sire  in  many  minds  among  our  readers  to  obtain  the 
work  itself  by  Mrs.  K  C.  Gaskell,  in  two  neat  vo¬ 
lumes,  publimed  by  the  Messrs.  Appletons  of  this 
city.  Ilie  life,  character,  and  writings  of  the  three 
sisters  of  the  Bronte  femily,  of  which  Charlotte  was 
in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable,  are  wonderftil, 
almost  surpassing  fable,  and  can  hardly  fell  to  be 
read  with  deep  interest,  and  much  profit  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  They  form  a  rare  trio  of  sisters  among  the 
sisteiiiood  of  this  world.  We  intend  to  adorn  The 
Eclectic  Maoauke  with  a  beautifiil  portrait  of  this 
remarkable  and  talented  woman  as  soon  as  it  can  be 
conveniently  engraved. 

Libeart  or  Brown  Ukivbrsitt. — We  team  fhim 
the  Providence  Journal,  that  the  library  of  this  insti¬ 
tution  is  in  a  veiy  flourishing  condition.  A  careful 
enumeration,  just  made  by  the  librarian,  gives  28,203 
bound  volumes  upon  its  shelves,  of  which  18,000 
volumes  have  been  added  within  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Besidea  these  bound  volumes,  the  library 
has  upward  of  16,000  unbound  pamphlets,  which 
have  been  accumulating  for  many  years.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  drculatod  during  the  year  ending 
July  3,  is  3960.  Of  this  number,  2741  were  taken 
out  by  under-graduates,  636  by  graduates,  clergy¬ 
men,  etc.,  and  683  by  the  college  officers.  The  U- 
brary  is  for  general  reference  and  consultation  ratho: 
than  for  circulation ;  consequently,  mwe  books  by 
&r  are  used  in  the  library  room  than  are  taken  from 
it  No  book  is  missing,  and  only  one  book  has  been 
lost  during  the  year. 

Harvard  Collboe  Librabt. — The  annual  exa¬ 
mination,  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  over¬ 
seers  of  Harvard  College,  for  visiting  ^e  library, 
took  place  Friday,  July  3d.  .  Governor  Washburn 
presided,  and  Mr.  George  Livermore  was  secretary. 
From  the  report,  which  was  read  to  the  committee 
by  Mr.  J.  K  Sibley,  the  librarian,  it  appears  that 
there  are  in  all  the  Ubraries  connect^  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  114,000  volumes,  besides  a  very  large  num¬ 
ber  of  unbound  pamphlets.  The  library  of  G^  Hall 
alone  contains  74,000  volumes  and  more  than  30,000 
unbound  pamphlets.  The  whole  number  of  volumes 
added  to  the  ubrary  the  past  year  is  4266,  of  which 
3894  were  gifts. 

Litkrabt  Pbofitb. — ^The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Journal  is  authorized  to  say  that  the  publishers  of 
Dr.  Kane’s  Narrative  of  his  Arctic  Exploring  Expedi¬ 
tion — Messrs.  Childs  A  Peterson — have  paid  upward 
of  $60,000  to  the  estate  of  the  lamented  author, 
which  is  merely  the  copyright  money  for  nine 
months’  sales  of  the  work  I  The  demand  fbr  this 
wonderftdly  interesting  narrative  continues  unabated, 
and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  copyright  money 
will  reach  $100,000  before  many  months  have 
elapsed 

Thomas  Carltlx. — A  gentleman  fiom  this  city, 
now  in  Europe,  lately  pc^  a  visit  to  this  distin¬ 


guished  writer.  He  found  him  living  at  Chelsea  on 
the  Thames,  in  the  simplest  manner,  in  a  small 
house,  In  quite  a  retired  situation.  He  talks  much 
of  American  afiairs,  still  bolding  to  his  old  opinion 
that  Franklin  is  our  greatest  man.  He  said  he  had 
some  years  am  read  a  book  which  gave  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  account  of  the  higher  sort  of  character  in  New- 
England,  than  any  ^ing  he  bad  seen  since  Frank¬ 
lin’s  writings.  That  bmk,  he  said,  gave  him  an 
insight  into  the  real,  inner  life  of  the  highest  natures, 
and  was  a  most  valuable  work.  It  was  the  “  Me¬ 
moir  of  the  Buckminsters,”  by  Mrs.  Lee. — BoaUm 
TrarucripL 

A  Boston  letter  to  the  New-York  Poet  says: 
“There  is  a  rumor  that  Professor  Longfellow  is  pre¬ 
paring  a  new  volume  of  poems ;  which  is  probably 
true.  Lowell  is  mudi  engaged  in  his  duties  as  pro¬ 
fessor;  he  lectures  on  the  literature  of  modem  lan¬ 
guages,  and  is  busy  in  preparing  his  first  course  of 
lectures.  Personally,  he  is  very  popular  with  the 
students :  he  holds  a  levee  for  his  classes  every 
Thursday  evening,  and  once  in  a  while,  of  a  Satur¬ 
day,  he  collects  a  few  students,  and  rambles  off  into 
the  country  for  a  walk  and  a  quiet  pic-nic.” 

Lord  Palmerston  has  granted  to  the  widow  of 
Hugh  Miller,  of  Comarty,  a  penaon  Of  £70  a  year,  in 
consideration  of  Mr.  Miller's  services  to  literature. 

The  Faculty  or  Peionino  Death. — There  are 
cases  on  record  of  persons  who  could  spontaneously 
fell  into  death-trance.  Monti,  in  a  letter  to  Haller, 
mentions  several.  A  priest  of  the  name  of  Cselius 
Rhodaginus  had  the  same  faculty.  But*ihe  most 
cetebnded  instance  is  that  of  Colonel  Townshend, 
mentioned  in  the  surgical  works  of  Goock,  by  whom, 
and  by  Dr.  Gheyne  and  Dr.  Beynard,  and  by  Mr. 
Shrine,  an  apOUiecary,  the  performance  of  Colonel 
Townshend  was  seen  and  attested.  They  had  long 
attended  him,  for  he  was  an  habitual  invalid ;  and 
he  had  often  invited  them  to  witness  the  phenomena 
of  his  dying  and  ootning  to  life  again,  but  they  bad 
hitherto  refused,  from  fear  of  the  consequences  to 
himseE  Accordingly,  in  their  presence.  Colonel 
Townshend  laid  himself  down  on  his  back,  and  Dr. 
Choyne  undertook  to  observe  the  pulse;  Dr.  Beynard 
laid  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  Mr.  Shrine  had  a 
looking-glass  to  hold  to  his  mouth.  After  a  few  se¬ 
conds,  pulse,  breathing,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
were  no  longer  to  be  observed.  Each  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  satisfied  himseE  of  the  entire  cessation  of 
these  phenomena.  When  the  death-trance  had 
lasted  half  an  hour,  the  doctors  began  to  fear  that 
their  paUent  had  pushed  the  experiment  too  fkr, 
and  was  dead  in  earnest ;  and  they  were  preparing 
to  leave  the  house,  when  a  slight  movement  of  the 
body  attracted  their  attention.  They  renewed  their 
routine  of  observatioo,  when  the  pidse  and  sensible 
motion  of  the  heart  gi^ually  returned,  and  breath¬ 
ing  and  consciousness.  The  sequel  of  the  tale  is 
strange— Colonel  Townshend,  on  recovering,  sent  for 
his  attorney,  made  his  will,  and  died,  for  good  and 
all,  six  hours  afterward. — Phantaamata.  by  R,  R. 
Madden. 
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